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PREFATORY NOTE. 

- 

In the Deed of Foundation of the Shaw Fellow- 
sliip it is provided that " it shall be in the power 
of the Seuatus Acadeniicus of the University of 
Jkiinbui^h to require the holder of the Shaw 
Philosopliical Fellowship, during the fourtli or 
fifth year of Ids tenure of it, to deliver in the 
University of Edinburgh a Course of Lectures, not 
exceeding four, on any of the subjects the 
encouragement of the study of which the Fellow¬ 
ship has been founded.” In accoKiance with this 
provision, the following lectures were delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh on four successive 
days in January 1879. They are now jjublished, 
partly because it seems appropriate that lectures 
delivered on a University Foundation should be 
made public, and partly with the hope that they 
may serve as some slight contribution towards the 
study of Kant in this country. 



iv PREFATOKY NOTE. 

Advantage has been takeii of the interval be¬ 
tween the delivery of the lectures and their pub¬ 
lication to revise them and add a few notes andc 
references. No material alterations have been 
made, but certain passages, specially in the Third 
Lecture, wliicli were nc‘cessarily omitted on de¬ 
livery, owing to want of time, have been re¬ 
inserted. 

For careful revision of the translation contained 
in Appendix H., I am under obligations to my 
friend, Dr. Hennan Hager, Lecturer on German in 
the Owens College. 

ROBERT ADAMSON. 


The Owens College, Manchestee, 
Ausfust 1879. 
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LECTURE I. 

INTRODUCTORY : THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF THE 
CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

• 

No fact in the .recent liistory of speculation 
seems of more importance in itself or of greater 
significancf' for the future than the revived study 
of the Kantian philosophy.^ Resuscitations of 
earlier thinkers are not, indeed, uncommon, and 
at no time more than at the present has historic 
inquiry busied itself with the accurate statement 
and careful criticism of post systems. But it 
would be a mistake to regard the revival of Kan¬ 
tian studies as having merely historic aims in 
view. Doubtless, in that revival much must be 
done, and has been done, towards clear exposition 
of Kant's peculiar thoughts, many of which require 
to be rescued from the obscurity and neglect into 
which they have been allowed to falL Nor 
is such 'philological’ work without its special 
value and importance.’ But the movement has 
a much deeper origin and a wider significance. 

B 
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The return to Kant must be regarded as return 
to a mode of stating and viewing the problems of 
philosophy wliich appears to stand in peculiarlj^ 
close relations to our present needs, and from 
which advance to a new solution may at least be 
looked for. 

We know that every age has its own method of 
approaching and contemplating the problem of 
philosophy. The fact of return on our part to the 
position of an earlier thinker is, therefore, signi¬ 
ficant enough to demand that the reasons for such 
a movement shall be carefully scrutinised. It 
seems to me that we aie able to trace two distinct 
lines of inlluence which have united in compelling 
philosophic thought again to contemplate the 
speculative problem in the form given it by Kant. 
One of these influences has been more particularly 
prominent in English tliought, the other among 
Gennan writera. To characterise them very briefly, 
it may be said that the return to Kant on the part 
of English philosophy is but the logical result to 
which penetrating criticism or the natural deve¬ 
lopment of its principles must inevitably lead; 
whereas in Germany the movement has been 
largely due to the pressure of speculative dififl- 
culties on scientific thinkers, who have felt the 
necessity for a thorough investigation of the prin- 
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ciples on which scientific cognition rests. Ulti¬ 
mately the two influences coincide, just as ulti¬ 
mately science and philosophy have the same 
aim, and express the same tendency;® but the fact 
of their co-existence, and Specially the nature of 
the second, seem to me to deserve particular atten¬ 
tion, and to be more than commonly significant. 

The mode of thought which may be regarded 
as typically English, that familiar to us in Locke, 
Berkeley, and Butler, is marked by its me<iitative 
and practical character. It has shown itself un¬ 
willing to develop its own principles to their 
logical conclusions, and able to hold together in 
unanalysed unity doctrines radically inconsistent. 
Penetrated with a sense of the limited and finite 
nature of the individual, it has delighted to dwell 
upon the narrow bounds of human knowledge, and 
seems incapable of contemplating the possibility 
of rationalising experience. As a natuml conse¬ 
quence, the method of English philosophising has 
been the psychological; metaphysics has come to 
mean an examination of the coiitents of tlie indi¬ 
vidual consciifusness. So far as empirical psycho¬ 
logy is concerned, the results have not been un¬ 
fruitful, and they have at least the merit of having 
prepared the way for the critical consideration of 
knowledge which cannot be given by psychology. 
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but to which psychology, lilce any other study of 
experience, must itself be subordinate. 

Characteristic of this psychological method, 
naturally resulting from it, is the manner in which 
English thought hfis endeavoured to rest content 
with the concrete contingent fact of experience. 
Even in Berkeley, through whose lucid expositions 
one can ever and again trace the presence and 
influence of principles, the significance of which 
is not at first apparent, the world, so far as our 
intelligence is concerned, was regarded as con¬ 
tingent in itself and arbitraiy in its connections. 
There was experience; a Divine Spirit who gave 
it, and a finite spirit who received it. The world 
of experience was but the manner in which the 
finite subject was affected by the Supreme Mind. 
A theory of subjective or theological idealism, 
apparently so simple, manifested its incoherence 
and incompleteness so soon as it was attempted to 
remain faithful to the principle which lay at its 
foundation. Grant only the finite spiiit, with par¬ 
ticular detached ideas or facts of experience, 
known in isolation, and no ingenuity can escape 
the phenomenalism of Hume. To remain within- 
the position of subjective idealism proved itself a 
logical impossibility even for Berkeley himself 
The experience which he regarded as throughout 
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contingent, was for^him, as it must be for any 
one who will critically consider it, intelligible only 
jbhrough principles which are not in the isolated 
fdcts as subjective idealism would have them. 
Were it possible that these isolated facts, these 
ideal atoms, should be known as sucli, then the 
conclusion is inevitable that thought can never 
transcend them, can never connect them otherwise 
than contingently, if at all. The individual spirit 
becomes but the theatre on which ideas appear, 
and from which they disappear; it knows not 
whence they come, nor wdiither ,.they tend, nor 
what they signify. Berkeley, it is true, contrives 
to unite with this view of the absolute contingency 
of experience, a contingency in which the finite 
spirit must itself disappear, the higher notion of 
the finite spirit as having a certain filling in or 
content of the rational or necessary, and the suc¬ 
cessive stages of his philosophical conception mark 
the increasing clearness with which he recognised 
the presence of the second element.* The two 
views, however, are logically incompatible, and 
cannot be reconciled. With full meaning one 
may say that Hume is the true result of Berkeley. 
The results of Hume*s speculation are but the 
necessary consequence of the assumption with 
which Berkeley and English thought begin their 
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constructive work in pliilosopby, the assumption 
that experience is a' given fact, consisting of indi¬ 
vidual isolated elements, cognised in their isola-; 
tion. In Hume the rational and empirical ele¬ 
ments whicli Berkeley obscurely united stand out 
in clear opposition, and the final step is taken 
when the general or miiversal element is regarded 
as the contingent psychological result of the par¬ 
ticular and phenomenal. The finite spirit itself, 
with all its content, becomes one of the contin¬ 
gent unconnected facts of experience. It does not 
require to be pointed out at length that in Hume 
the results of speculation are destructive of the 
very principle from which speculation started. 
Ultimate contingency is a more positive conclu¬ 
sion than it was open to Hume to draw. The 
uncoimectedness of phenomena, which must be 
thought as absolute, is for intelligence equivalent 
to the ultimate non-existence of phenomena.^ 
Here, then, in Hume, we have the infallible sign 
of abstractness or onesidedness of principle. Eng¬ 
lish thought, working along the lines laid down 
by Locke, has, by a natural development, led to 
the problem with which the Kantian philoso¬ 
phy takes its start How is it possible that the 
finite subject should have experience at all ? The 
subject has been supposed to have a quite ade- 
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quate, though arbitraiy, knowledge of isolated 
facts, but we have still to ask, What is meant by 
^knowledge of a fact ? Until this be answered no 
fhrther speculation can possibly be fruitful; nor 
can any amount of examination of the “ contents 
of mind ” explain what is involved in the exami¬ 
nation itself. The answer, when fully worked 
out, may show that on certain deeper questions 
of metaphysical import the results of German and 
English thought come nigh one another; but any 
such similarity of result is of indefinitely small 
significance when compared with the profound 
difference of method by which they are reached. 

The movement towards Knnt originated, as I 
said, not only witliin the limited sphere of philo¬ 
sophy proper, but in the wider sphere oi’ science 
and the ordinary consciousness. That this should 
have been so, seems to prove with peculiar evidence 
that the return to Kant is due to pressing need for 
some mode of regarding the perennial problem of 
philosophy which is suited to the special wants of 
the present stage of thought The rapid develop¬ 
ment of the physical sciences has not only brought 
their results into apparent conflict with the ordi¬ 
nary principles of thought and conduct, but has 
roused attention to the ultimate notions involved 
in scientific procedure as such. It may be said 
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that to a certain extent physical science has 
recently changed its categories, and scientific 
thought, openiting with new ideas, has come in^ 
contact with problems, possibly quite beyond their 
reach.® The progress that has been effected in the 
general reduction of all physical processes to 
mechanical law, and the extension of mechanical 
relations to all departments of external phenomena, 
at once bring into prominence the questions as to 
the ultimate significance of the idea of mechanism, 
the warrant for its application to any phenomena, 
and the limits within which it maj’^ be employed. 
Mere experience of certain mechanical connections 
among phenomena cannot permit us without 
further investigation to affirm that all phenomena 
whatsoever must be explicable in like manner. 
To justify the method of science at least two 
things are requisite: the general assumption or 
hypothesis that nature is intelligible, and proof 
that the only intelligible relations among the 
phenomena of nature are purely mechanical.’^ No 
amount of scientific observation can be adequate 
to these requirements, and that for two reasons. 
In the first place, by such means we should at 
best only approximate towards a general principle; 
and in the second place, no scientific observation 
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is possible save under the assumption of the 
general rule itself.® 

^ NTot only, however, has it become clear that 
\rithout critical investigation of our scientific con¬ 
ceptions no result attained by their means can 
have any real value or ultimate significance for 
thought, but it has become increasingly evident 
that the results themselves suffer from inner con- 
tradiction, and stand, to all appearance, in com¬ 
plete opposition to other principles of thought and 
action. With their help alone we cannot hope 
to explain consistently all the phenomena of ex¬ 
perience, unless indeed our conceptions of these 
phenomena are radically altered. The idea of 
causal c(miiection, for example, as applied with 
valuable results in physical science, and a ’ stated 
in modem form, prevents any possible scientific 
explanation of consciousness as such, and if de¬ 
veloped rigorously would lead to, the scientific 
denial of con.sciousnes8.® The old antinomy, which 
was so fatal to the fresh metaphysical efforts of 
Cartesianism, has reappeared in its crudest form. 
The conscious subject, with subjective states, stands 
opposed to a physical universe in which he can 
have no part save by violating the scientific prin¬ 
ciple of energy ; just as in Cartesianism, thought 
oould not intervene in the extended universe with 
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its constant quantum of motion.^® Either, then, 
thought, as such, must be regarded as in its very 
essence physical, i.e,, as an object of external^ 
observation—a kind of contradictio in adjectis—di 
the idea of cause in its modern acceptation must 
receive qualification. It is not possible, to take 
another instance, that we should continue to regard 
physical facts as the cause or ground of the pheno¬ 
mena of consciousness, and at the same time hold 
that our knowledge is limited to such phenomena. 
One or other of these views must be given up, or 
w^e must endeavour to gain a position from wliicli 
a reconciliation of such antinomies is possible. 

Now the presence of such unsolved contra¬ 
dictions in the development of a principle ap¬ 
parently sound—and the two noted are not by any 
means solitary—is clear proof that the principle 
itself is one-sided or abstract. Such consequences 
invariably show that general explanation or ex¬ 
planation of a whole has been sought in what is 
but one aspect of the whole, and that for complete 
solution return must be made to the organic unity 
of which the principle in question is but a part. 
If we are with any safety to apply the mechanical 
conception, we must accurately investigate its 
nature and origin, and be able to show how and 
why it applies to phenomena, either as a whole or 
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partially. In other words, we require to determine 
the place held by the idea of mechanism in the 
* completed whole of experience; we require a 
criticism of the principles of knowledge; and for 
such criticism scientific thinkers with incieasing 
unanimity refer to the Kantian philosophy 

There is certainly an historic reason for reference 
to the critical philosophy rather than to any of its 
successors. For the natural sciences have, since 
1848 at least, pursued their way not only in entire 
independence of general philosophy, but with more 
or less open opposition to it. In or about that 
year the stream of speculation which had been 
started by Kant seemed to come to a standstill. 
Up to that point there had been continuity of 
development; since then, efforts after a c(mipleted 
philosophic conception have been fragmentary and 
without definite plan. It may be said, with 
Zeller,^* that “philosophic activity*had for a time 
exhausted itself in the systems which in quick 
succession followed from Kant to Hegel and 
Herbart, and that the need was felt for collecting, 
criticising, and working up the new material which 
bad been thrown out in such profusion; ” but it 
requires specially to be pointed out that at this 
period, one otherwise of much intellectual and 
political fervour, the best thinking seemed to have 
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given up in despair the problems of pure philosophy, 
and to have thrown itself into the work of the 
empirical sciences. The cause of this has been, 
sought in the increasing discrepancy between thh 
results of pure or philosophic thought and ex¬ 
perience, a discrepancy felt not only in the depart¬ 
ment of natural observation, but in politics and 
religion. It is not to be denied that much of the 
so-called Natur-^hilosophuj specially of Schelliiig, 
and in a less degree of Hegel, was well calculated 
to cast discredit on philosophy proper, and that to 
all appearance the last-named thinker did attempt 
what Zeller calls an “ a priori construction of the 
universe.”^® Without meantime raising a question 
as to the accuracy of this interpretation of Hegel, 

I may point out that no such opposition between 
metaphysic and natural science was to be found 
in Kant.^^ Of all pure metaphysicians he stands 
in the closest and most intimate relations to the 
researches and methods of natural science, and it 
lay, therefore, in the nature of things, that when 
a resort to philosophy was felt to be imperative 
if the notions of scientific method were to be 
justified, the return should be to the Kantian 
system rather than to any of its successors. What¬ 
ever results that system may have led to, it was in 
the first instance an examination of the nature and 
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validity of the principles which are applied in the 
construction of science, and consequently claimed 
• no place within science itself. “The philosophy 
of Kant,” says Helmholtz,^* “ did not contemplate 
any increase of knowledge through pure thought, 
for its supreme principle was that all knowledge 
of reality must be gained from experience, but only 
purported to examine the sources of our knowledge 
and the degree of its validity, an inquiry which no 
age without harm can decline to enter upon.” In 
other words, according to Kant, the indispensable 
portion of philosophical system is transcendental 
logic, the analysis of the conditions on which our 
cognition depends, or critique of the whole faculty 
of knowledge. Empirical research is doubtless 
possible without this logic, but no application of 
the results of experience can be made, nor can we 
feel assured of the objective worth of our pro¬ 
cedure, until the problems of Such logic are 
solved.^^ Only by means of such critical investiga¬ 
tion can the limits of our knowledge be discovered, 
and to define the limits of a notion or principle is 
to determine its legitimacy and objective worth. 

In another r^pect, also, the Kantian philosophy 
appears as peculiarly fitted to effect the transition 
to a renewed examination of those questions which 
are raised both by metaphysic and by science when 
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pushed to its ultimate conclusions. The ideas 
within whicli that philosophy moved were not so 
removed from those of the present age as to place • 
any marked barrier between them. Philosophy is, 
and must always be, aflected by the general cur¬ 
rent of thought, of which it is but the highest and 
purest ex})ression, and the fundamental changes of 
view which disclose themselves in the couise of 
history niiider it impossible for the ideas of earlier 
systems to be adequate to the wants of later times. 
Problems once important lose their significance, 
questions require to be re-stated, and the divisions 
of philoso]dncal system assume new forms as our 
general conceptions of humanity and its surround¬ 
ings change, and become deeper and truer. The 
consciousness of man develops not solely by inner 
reflection, but by participation in the general 
stream of tlie world’s ]>rogress. It is, perhaps, 
peculiarly characteristic of the philosophic efforts 
of the present ago that they should be largely 
determined in turn and metliod by reference to 
current scientific ideas ; neverthelCiSs, great as have 
been the advances in scientific thought since the time 
of Kant, it cannot be said that thete is much now 
before us ftmdamentally differing in principle from 
what lay before him. The views as to the antiquity 
of the human race, our knowledge of the alow 
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progress by which the general human conscious¬ 
ness has advanced from its primitive stages, the 
•theoretical proof of the origin and probable extinc¬ 
tion of this physical system, the hypothesis of the 
evolution of man from lower organic types and of 
aU organisms from inorganic substance—these 
ideas, which seem to demand some clinnge in our 
philosophical conce])tion of man and his position 
in the universe, were all, in one form or another, 
present to Kant, and in special connection with 
some of them his own peculiar doctrines were 
wrought out. It might at first sight appear that 
the conception of man as but one of tlie organic 
formations thrown up at a particular period in the 
long evolution of an infinite physical universe, 
moulded by the forces which brouglit him into 
l>eing, and with all the filling in of his conscjious- 
ness—^his science, his ethics, and religion—due 
to the pressure of this external system, was the 
very antithesis of the Kantian conception of man 
as the thinking agent, the forms of whose thought 
are the conditions of experience, with the con- 
sciousness of a supreme law of duty connecting 
him with ultimate intelligence, and endowed with 
freedom to regulate Ids ^ipnduct thereby. Yet the 
facts on which such a doctrine rests were by no 
means foreign to Kant. In his early scientific 
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work (General Theory of the Heavens) he traces 

the whole genesis of the cosmical system as we 

now know it from the primitive chaotic or gaseous» 

« 

condition, explains by mechanical principles solely, 
and emphasises strongly the dependence of man 
on nature. He has speculated on the origin of 
the human race, on the mode by which the 
motives of ethical right gain recognition in con¬ 
sciousness, and on tlie meclianism necessarily in¬ 
volved in organic life.'® Nor were the principles 
of his scientific work ever throwm aside as belong¬ 
ing to a field of observation foreign to philosophy. 
No one ever held more firmly the balance betw’een 
empirical and speculative ideas, or strove with 
fuller consciousness of both to gain the point of 
view from which their ultimate harmony might 
become apparent. What definite position Kant 
holds with regard to what may fairly be called the 
leading ideas of modem science wDl be seen later 
on; it is sufficient, meanwhile, to liave drawn at¬ 
tention to the fact that these ideas were fully 
recognised by him, and that his philosophy must 
be understood as having definite reference to 
them.'® 

Now the question which is brought into the 
foreground in the development of these diverse 
lines of thought, though stated variously, is in 
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truth the one problem with wliich philosophy as 
such is ever concerned—the relation of the indivi¬ 
dual subject to the universe of existence. Whether 
we ask how knowledge is possible, or what place 

4 

the human being occupies in the physical world, 
we are engaged with this all-comprehensive pro¬ 
blem. No philosophic system has ever done more 
than render possible a deeper glance into the 
nature of this relation; the history of speculation 
is but the slow evolution of man’s conception of 
his own nature. It is for this reason that philo¬ 
sophy so faithfully reflects the general culture and 
knowledge of each stage in the progress of 
humanity. Tlie forms under which the ultimate 
problem presents itself to any thinker or generation 
may vary, but the burden of the problem remains 
the same. To Kant the aspects of the question 
were due to the previous movements of modem 
philosophy, for the specific oppositions of thought 
which he had to reconcile were exactly such as had 
appeared in Cartesianism, and had been brought 
into sharper contrast by the development of the 
Cartesian principle.^ A brief statement of them 
is necessary in order to bring out the peculiarity 
in the Kantian method of dealing with them, for 
it is the ELantian method of approaching the funda- 

c 
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mental oppositions of philosophical conception 
that has greatest value for present thought. 

(a.) Tlie individual subject is, in the first iur 
stance, related to tlie universe as to material of 
knowledge. The world appears to him in cogni¬ 
tion, or, rather, part of his very substance is his 
cognition of the world of objective facts. Such a 
mode of expi'ession, like natural thinking itself, 
seems to involve sharp distinction between the 
thinker and the universe thought by him, but the 
true place and significance of the distinction must 
not be overlooked.®^ Evidently the relation cannot 
be purely one of opposition or negation; the wni- 
mrse cannot be the material known minus the 
subject knowing. We cannot have an Infinite 
placed alongside of a finite as constituting the sum 
of things. Possibly it may become apparent that 
for cognition or knowledge, as such, this distinction 
is a necessary element,®® but it must be noted that 
the problem of the theory of knowledge does not 
involve the absoluteness of the distinction. It is 
only needful to recognise that in cognition the in¬ 
dividual is through thought relate^ to the universe. 
The special modes of that relation, and the con¬ 
clusions to be drawn from them, form the substance 
of the Kantian cntique of Reason, in which the 
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foundations are laid for answers to all the pro¬ 
blems of practice or speculation. 

• Ih.) In the second place, we have the problem 
as to the nature or mode of existence of the uni¬ 
verse which is brought before us in cognition. We 
appear, at the first glance, to be in contact with a 
world extended, resistant, in ceaseless motion and 
change; a world of bodies; substances, in which 
we live, and move, and have our being. . Yet Hume 
tells us ® “ Tliis universal and primary opinion of 
all men is soon destroyed by the slightest philo¬ 
sophy, which teaches us that nothing can ever be 
present to the mind but an image or perception, 
and that the senses are only the inlets through 
which these images are conveyed, without being 
able to produce any immediate intercourse '»'etween 
the mind and thought.'* In more modem plirase- 
ology, though with no change of thought, all our 
knowledge is a knowledge of statei} of conscious¬ 
ness materialism and idealism are one. This 
psychological idealism has beep regarded by many 
writers ^ as the outcome of Kant, but nothing can 
be further from the truth. Indeed, as Hume says, 
such a theory is reached by the " sUghtest philo¬ 
sophy." Were this the result of criticism, the 
machinery is laborious and unnecessary, con¬ 
structed for much higher ends than it achievea. 
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Much of the value-of Kant for present thought 
depends on the mode by which he endeavoured to 
demonstrate the one-sidedness and inadequacy 6f 
a theory which had thrown insuperable obstacles 
in the way of Cartesianism, and which led to 
strange results in the hands of Berkeley.®® The 
Berkeleian subjective idealism and the Kantian 
transcendentalism are wide as the poles asunder. 
A subordinate form of this second pi'oblem is, his¬ 
torically, of so much importance as to demand 
separate notice. In the concrete consciousness of 
the individual thinker and agent there appears an 
opposition between the states of consciousness, 
properly so called, or subjective modes; and certain 
facts or states of consciousness, wliich are called 
objective, are regarded as common to us with 
other intelligences, and are sharply distinguished 
from the others, but with which, nevertheless, we 
have a quite peculiar connection. Experience 
gives us definite connections between the two 
series of facts—on^ called Body, the other called 
Mind. Tlie apparently absolute opposition be¬ 
tween these two, and the peculiar nature of their 
connection, have caused them to be selected as 
typical of the general opposition between the sub¬ 
jective thinker and the objective ivorld thought 
Kant has only treated indirectly of this problem, 
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but the principles of his critique sxipply the point 
of view from which we can with fairness examine 
nbt^ only the facts themselves but the various 
theories in explanation of them.^ 

(c.) Finally, in the general question of the re¬ 
lation of the individual to the universe are involved 
these problems of ethics and religion which concern 
his nature and existence, not only as a subject of 
thought, but as a concrete living agent The solu¬ 
tion of these problems, such, e,g, as the mode of 
connection between the# individual will and the 
orderly world of facts, the relation of the human 
individual moved by individual passions to the 
general law of moral order, can only be approached 
through the theory of knowledge to which they 
furnish the complement These problems play a 
remarkable part in the Kantian system, and I 
shall have to point out, in regard to them, the 
specific relation in which they stand to the com¬ 
pleted Kantian philosophic conception, and also 
the results to which Kant’s analysis has been sup¬ 
posed to lead. For the so-called Neo-Kantians, 
with Lange as their chief, seem to view the Kritik 
as the theoretic demonstration of Positivism, as 
the rigid proof that the ideas of Duty, God, and 
Immortality, are mere products of the idealising or 
poetic faculty, useful as rules for conduct, but base- 
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less as dreams. One of the main objects of these 
lectures is to show that no such severance can be 
effected in the Kantian doctrines, and that the 

t 

leading idea of the theory of knowledge is at the 
same time the foundation of Kant’s ethical meta¬ 
physics. 

The method for approaching these fundamental 
oppositions of human thought must be given, as 
was above said, in the theory of knowledge. We 
must not, however, confound this with the naive 
doctrine that philosoph}& must begin, as it ends, 
with an examination of the “ contents of conscious¬ 
ness.” Such a tonception is fatal to all progress, 
and the very peculiarity of Kant is liis rejection of 
this so-called psychological method. Before enter¬ 
ing on the detailed consideration of his theory of 
knowledge, it will be well to indicate briefly how 
his method is distinguished from that of science 
or empirical psychology, and how, as a consequence, 
the speculative problem is approached from a new 
point. 

In essence the methods of Science and Psycho¬ 
logy cannot difler, for both are concerned with the 
nature and relations of objects known, with pheno¬ 
mena, and both, as a consequence, remain within 
the division into things known and subject know¬ 
ing. It is evident that no principles drawn from 
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examination of this sphere can afford completed 
explanation of the phenomena themselves, or can 
•touch the deeper problem of the relations between 
tie two factors which have been severed from one 
another. Only through some principle, not found 
in the phenomena, but added from without, e,g, 
that of the complete intelligibility of nature, can 
Science even come in sight of the speculative pro¬ 
blem properly so called. Nor is Psychology in 
any better position. It treats, so far os it can, a 
particular class of known phenomena, for the most 
part in a descriptive manner; but no conclusion 
drawn from these facts can ever go beyond them, 
can ever explain the ultimate synthesis of self- 
knowing and phenomena known. Nay more, in 
so far as psychology continues to be a descriptive 
science, employing the methods of finite thought, 
and endeavouring to explain the,natural laws of 
psychical phenomena, its results must be regarded 
as of quite secondary import for the ultimate doc¬ 
trine of knowledge. And it is worth while noticing 
that all the conclusions from the physiology of the 
senses, which Lange regards as furnishing con¬ 
firmation of the Kantian criticism, lie entirely be¬ 
yond and without its sphere. To place on the 
same level the propositiona that Space and Time 
are conditions of intuition, and that colours, sounds, 
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etc., are dependent on the structure of the organs , 
of sense, manifests singular want of apprehension 
of the cardinal distinction of philosophy.® It i8« 

i 

of interest for psychology to know those facts on 
which the peculiarity of sensations depends; but 
for the theory of knowledge the matter is entirely 
indifferent. Here we only inquire what are the 
conditions under which the subject can have the 
filling in of intuition, however that intuition may 
be constituted. We must not confound the con¬ 
ditions of this or that phenomenon with the con¬ 
ditions of knowledge of phenomena at all. The 
one belongs to Science or Psychology; the other 
to Transcendental Logic. Science and psychology 
must thus, per force, leave out of account the one 
fact wliich forms the burden of philosophy proper, 
the synthesis of things known, whatever they may 
be, and self knowing.® It is this transcendental 
logic which Kant substitutes for the older psycho¬ 
logical method of approaching speculative ques¬ 
tions,^^ and in the substitution lies his significance 
for the history of thought. In very general terms, 
the object of transcendental logic may be de¬ 
scribed as the complete analysis of self-conscious¬ 
ness, and the systematic evolution of all that is 
contained in the very notion of self-consciousness. 
It is true that at the first glance such analysis 
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may appear too abstract to be in any \ray adequate 
to explanation of existence, and it is to be admitted 
that something of this abstractness clings tlirougli- 
out to Kant’s treatment of the subject But we 
must recognise that consideration of self-conscious¬ 
ness not only leads to the statement of the purely 
logical conditions of intelligence, but involves the 
whole filling in which is given in nature and in 
the development of thought. Even in Kant recog¬ 
nition of tliis concrete element, which in one of its 
aspects may be called the etliical and historical/ is 
by no means wanting, and I hope to be able to 
show you that the restriction of view to the Kan¬ 
tian theory of cognition gives an altogether one¬ 
sided and insufficient representation of that system. 
At the same time, it is to be said that the histoVical 
element in its widest sense never received its full 
due at the hands of Kant, whose deficiency in the 
historic interest was remarkable. Imperfect, how¬ 
ever, as may have been Kant’s realisation of his 
own idea, he was yet the first who showed that the 
problems of philosophy must be approached through 
transcendental logic. He sketched the outlines 
and methods of this science, and by so doing 
opened a new era in metaphysical thinking. In 
order to consider, then, how the new philosophy 
stands related to more recent ideas, and how the 
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systematic conception of metaphysics sketched by 

Xant affords a reconciliation of those oppositions 

which previous thought had brought into clear 

» 

relief, it is necessary to analyse somewhat in detail 
the Kantian theory of knowledge. 

Kant's Theory of Knowledge. 

The manner in which Kant himself stated the 
problem of his pliilosophy does not at first sight 
appear identical with that above given, and, in 
truth, it is far from easy to find any one expres¬ 
sion to include all that he contemplated. The 
historical conditions under which his system took 
shape and form naturally exercised great influence 
in determining his starting-point, and the formulse 
which he gives as expressing the essence of his 
philosophic endeavours have direct reference to 
more than one previous theory. Even the clas¬ 
sic question, “ How are synthetic a priori judg¬ 
ments possible ? ’* opens up only one aspect of the 
complete problem, and that one too limited in scope 
to be a fair representative of the whole. Without 
entering here upon a consideration of the various 
stages through which Kant's thought gradually 
advanced to the question so placed in the fore¬ 
ground of the Kritik —a consideration given in 
ample detail by Fischer, Paulsen, and Caiid—it 
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'wiU be sufficient for my purpose to note the man* 
ner in which Kant stood related on the one hand 
to pure empiricism, as represented by Hume; on 
the other, to pure rationalism, as represented by 
Leibnitz. Throughout the Kritik these are the 
writers ever present to Kant’s mind; and we may 
say that only unconsciously was he at the same 
time demonstrating how the abstract universalism 
of the Cartesian philosophy was to be overcome. 

Developing originally from the pure rationalism 
of Leibnitz and Wolff*, Kant, with special refer¬ 
ence to the theory of knowledge, had come to a 
standstill in regard to real cognition. With 
Leibnitz he had held that pure thinking was in 
ultimate resort analytical, but such a view satisfied 
the requirements neither of mathematics nor of 
empirical cognition. In a somewliat confused 
fashion Kant for a time satisfied himself regarding 
mathematics, though on that point the expression 
of his doctrine is by no means precise. Occasion¬ 
ally he seems to approximate to the theory of 
hypothetical certainty, with which we are familiar 
in later uncritical empiricists, and which Kant 
hims elf rejected.®* But he appears never to have 
been able to reconcile himself heartily to Leibnitz’s 
deduction of truths of fact; above all, he could not 
' identify real connection, connection of fact, with 
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connection in thought. Eeason and consequent 
ho could not regard as identical with cause and 
effect.®* The continuous pressure of this difficulty* 
the difficulty of accounting for real synthetical 
knowledge from the individualist point of view, is 
manifest throughout all the pre-critical writings; 
and in the remarkable letter of 1772 to M. Herz,®* 
one can see that the starting-point of the new 
critical investigation was given in and by the 
definite formulation of the perplexity. Sketching 
to Herz the divisions of the proposed work on the 
Liviits of Sensibility and Reason^ Kant says:— 
“ While reflecting upon the theoretical portion as 
a whole, and on the mutual relation of its parts, I 
noted that something essential was wanting, some¬ 
thing which I myself, in my long metaphysical 
researches, and all others had left out of account, 
and which, in fact, gives the key to all the mys¬ 
teries of metaphysic; for, I asked myself, on what 
rests the reference to the object of that which we 
call ideas in us ? ” In other words, we may say, 
Kant here asks himself, How can the subject hnmp 
anything ? Previously he had been under the im¬ 
pression that the subject by pure thought could 
construct a whole system of analytical truths, and 
that experience itself gam synthetic connection of 
facts. But so soon as the critical question was 
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put, it must have become apparent tliat all analy¬ 
sis rests upon and presupposes S3aitlie8is, and that 
* experience, as a mere succession of given facts 
(granting such to be possible), could never yield 
connection or synthesis, Le, to say, reference to 
object. Pure empiricism and pure rationalism, he 
goes on to point out in the same letter, nro equally 
inadequate as explanations of real knowledge. 
The one, we may so put it, gives no reulity; the 
other gives no knowledge. Though Kant does not 
indicate the ground of this failure on either side, 
it is sufficiently clear that, out of the individual 
alone, whether individual state of consciousness or 
individual self-contained spirit, no multiplicity or 
difference can be obtained, and therefore know^- 
ledge of real relations. 

It is naturally of some historic interest t^) know 
how this question came to be suggested to Kant, 
and we have his own reiterated and well-known 
assertion that Hume was the occasioning cause of 
his new departure in philosophy. Tlie fact that 
Hhime's doubt with regard to the synthetic con¬ 
nection called cause and effect was the first means 
of rousing Kant from his earlier opinions with 
respect to synthesis in general, we must, of course, 
accept on £Iant*s own evidence, but it is abun^^ 
dantly plain that the course of his own reflections 
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had led him to a stage at which perception of 
Hume’s difficulty became possible. We are not to 
suppose that the change in Kant’s mode of think-' 
ing was due tb the historic accident of coming in 
contact with Hume’s writings. These had long 
been known to him, but up to the period when the 
critical method first begins to make its appearance, 
say 1769-71, they had exercised no particular 
influence on his thinking. At that period, how¬ 
ever, his earlier theory of knowledge had shown 
itself incapable of solving a quite general problem, 
a particular case of which he found stated with 
full consciousness by Hume.®® 

In opposition, then, to Hume, Kant had to 
show that the theory of receptivity as the one 
function of mind—a theory in essence identical 
with what was noted above as the principle of the 
psychological method—omitted the factor which 
alone rendered cognition of phenomena possible. 
A stream of conscious states, wliich to Hume makes 
up the substance of mind and experience, ia to 
Kant pure abstmction, arrived at by thrusting 
of sight the nature and significance of conscipujsness 
itself.®® It may be possible to speak of such a 
stream, but it is impossible to regard it as matter 
of knowledge; it is not to be known on any terms 
by any intelligence. Thus, with regard to Hume’s 
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empiricism, the Kantian problem becomes the 
quite general question as to the conditions neces¬ 
sarily involved in knowledge as such. With 
Hume, Kant recognises the distinction between 
the individual fleeting elements contained in ex¬ 
perience and the general thoughts which unite with 
them in order to form a coherent context; as 
against Hume he has to show that these universal 
elements are neither abstracted from the particu¬ 
lars nor surreptitiously added to them, but are 
necessarily implicated in the particulars, which, 
apart from them, become pure abstractions, things 
in themselves, empty husks of thought. It would 
have added much tcf the intelligibility of the 
Kritik had this general aspect of the prob)f»m re¬ 
mained ever in the foreground, for, as oi)po«ed to 
the rationalism of Leibnitz, Kant's expressions 
assume another and more limited form. 

The metaphysical doctrines of Leibnitz rested 
upon a peculiar theoiy of knowledge. Tlie in¬ 
soluble contradictions in the metaphysical concep¬ 
tion of the world of monads, each developing in 
perfect isolation from the others, yet in strict har¬ 
mony with them, and united into system by the 
Monaa Mcnad/um, were inextricably interwoven 
with the erroneous theoiy of knowledge essential 
to pure ox abstract Bationalism. The intellectnal 
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consideration of things, or the treatment of them 
by pure understanding, was regarded as the source 
of all metaphysical determinations in their regard, 
and understanding to Leibnitz was purely analyti¬ 
cal. Sense, which seems to supply elements of 
difference for the blank identity of pure thought, 
was simply confused understanding, and its deter¬ 
minations were gradually cleared up or intel- 
lectualised by process of analysis.®^ Against this 
view Kant continuously advances the necessity of 
synthesis, the absolute distinction between Sense 
and Understanding, and the impossibility of know¬ 
ledge apart from the external system in and along 
with which human consciouhness develops. Much 
that is perplexing in Kant, much that is at first 
sight irreconcilable with his comideted theory, 
arises from the persistent opposition to the 
Leibnitzian metaphysic and theory of knowledge. 
The distinction between Sense and Understanding, 
to take but one instance, is emphasised so strongly 
as to make it at times appear as if each was re¬ 
garded by Kant as the source of a specific hvnd of 
knowledge; yet his general theory and his express 
declarations prevent us ascribing such a view to 
him.38 

The question, then, How are synthetic a jpriori 
judgments possible ? is but a special mode of ex- 
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pressing the quite general problem, How is know¬ 
ledge itself possible 1 and the remark may here be 
permitted that much confusion is caused by Xant*s 
apparent identification of the two modes of ex¬ 
pression It seems to imply a distinction in know¬ 
ledge, as if synthetic a priori judgments form a 
special portion of cognition requiring special 
examination. In fact, the ground of the possibility 
of such judgments is the ground of the possibOity 
of knowledge at all, and any contrast between the 
kinds of judgment must be regarded as, in the first 
instance, merely preliminary, a stage from which 
advance may be made to the complete solution. 
Such contrasts are extremely numerous in Kant, 
and they have given rise to almost incredible con¬ 
fusion. He contrasts, e.y., the objectivity of judg¬ 
ments of experience, which rest upon the principle 
of a priori synthesis, with the connection of ele¬ 
ments of experience which we may represent to 
ourselves through imagination. Such a contrast 
is more misleading than helpful, for we cannot 
become aware of the distinction otherwise than 
through consciousness of objectivity itself And 
it is a serious error in method to suppose that the 
general consciousness of objectivity arises through 
contrast to supposed subjective connection of 
ideas. The objectivity in a causal connection, 

D 
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where the supposed consequent is actually realised 
in experience, as contrasted 'vvith the subjective 
imagination of a consec^uent which is not realised, 
is not in any sense the objcdivAiy, wliich it is Ihe 
business of the KHtik to investigate.®® So also, 
we require to keep in mind the absolute univer¬ 
sality of the a priori clement in knowledge, other¬ 
wise we are a]jt to find an extreme contradiction 
in the severance made by Kant between judg¬ 
ments of ])erception and judgments of experience. 
His language with regard to the first of these is 
very distracting, but it only requires attention to 
discover that the difference is betw^een two classes 
of em})irical connections, connections between this 
and that fact in experience, and does not apply 
to knowledge as such. A judgment of perception 
is only possible in relation to an object already 
determined as such by thought, and the predi¬ 
cate expresses a certain subjective state associated 
with the perception of the object. Each is deter¬ 
mined, and consequently stands, under the general 
conditions of knowdedge, but tlie connection be¬ 
tween them is not thought according to the rules 
of possible experience. That it should not be so is 
quite in accordance wdth Kant’s doctrine of the 
contingency of facts. Ko real occiuTence can be 
cognised save as an effect, but it is not necessary 
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that a and 5, two given facts, should be regarded 
as severally cause and effect. If, from empirical 
gtounds, I am led to conclude that a u the ante¬ 
cedent which b necessarily involves, then I may 
raise the empirical connection into a connection 
according to the category of cause. All tliis, 
however, already presupposes the determination of 
objects of knowledge, and lies beyond the question 
which Kant has in the first instance to consider.^® 
It is so essential, however, that no misunder¬ 
standing should exist regarding the preliminary 
distinctions with wliich Kant makes his first ap¬ 
proach to the problem of cognition, that it will be 
well to note here, though briefly, the official ex¬ 
planations (»f analytic and synthetic, of synthetic 
a priori and synthetic a posteriori judgmtnts. In 
the analytic judgment the predicate merely ex¬ 
plicates that which is implicitly contained in the . 
conception (notion) of the subject. For such 
judgments nothing is requisite beyond the definite 
notion or sum of attributes with which we start. 
In all synthetic judgments, on the other hand, 
the predicate adds something not contained in the 
notion of the subject, and, on Kant’s view, such 
addition cannot be given by understanding alone 
—^which he seems at times to regard as purely 
analytic, mere identity—^but by intuitibn bringing 
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US in contact with real experience. If the intui¬ 
tion which serves as medium for connecting sub¬ 
ject and predicate be empirical, given matter bf 
experience, which may or may not be again so 
presented, then our judgment is synthetic a pos¬ 
teriori, Such judgments are really equivalent to 
the so-called judgments of perception. But if the 
intuition or element of real experience be in itself 
a priori, or pure form, i,e. be such as must always 
be presented, then the judgment is synthetic 
a priori, and expresses a connection of subject 
and predicate always and necessarily valid, an 
objective connection.^^ 

It is plain that divisions such as those just 
given must occasion much confusion and ambi¬ 
guity, for they tend to put out of sight the inner 
connection of the various modes of judging. One 
difficulty raised regarding them we may at once 
dismiss. Schleiennacher, with others, has main¬ 
tained that the distinction of Analytic and Syn¬ 
thetic is merely relative, what is now synthetic 
may afterwards become analytic.^® This is quite 
correct, and is admitted in so many words by Kant 
himself.^ He was perfectly aware that with 
empirical concepts as the subjects, it depended oui 
the formation of the concept whether the judgment 
were syntlfttic or not; in fact, the distinction 
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cannot with any profit be applied to judgments 
expressive of empirical connections. It has rele- 
vuncy only in reference to judgment as the 
primitive act of aU cognition, or to the method of 
forming judgments at all; and, when so regarded, is 
at once seen to express a true and important dis¬ 
tinction. But it requires to be noted (a) that on 
Kant’s own showing, analysis as such, analysis in 
ultimate abstraction, is only possible through and 
after synthesis. The original act of all cognition 
is synthesis or combination. Only under condition 
of primitive synthesis can we have subjective 
analysis.^^ (A) Synthetic a posteriori judgments 
are only possible through, and in conformity with, 
the conditions of a priori synthesis. It is true 
that when I say—to take Kant’s own illustration 
—This hody is heavy, I do not imply that the 
predicate heavy must always attach to it. In this 
sense the judgment has no universality or necessity. 
But I do imply that the predicate is connected 
objectively with, the subject; connected according to 
the rules of a possible a priori synthesis, that of 
substance and accident or property.^ The relation 
of these a posteriori judgments to cognition is 
jaever satisfactorily handled by Kant; it is, indeed, 
but one aspect of his curious view as to empirical 
contingency; but we must absolutely accept the 
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fundamental proposition of his theory of knowledge, 
tliat empirical consciousness is only possible in 
relation to and under the conditions of pute 
transcendental consciousness.^® 

(c.) Synthetic a priori judgments in the highest 
sense are not in truth judgments that present 
themselves to us in experience. They are general 
formulae, expressive of those conditions under 
which experience is possible. In actual experi¬ 
ence I judge that this change or event has a cause, 
and Kant desires to show (how, will appear later) 
that cognition of an event or change, as such, is 
impossible, except under the condition of causal 
connection, i.e. the simple judgment involves the 
genei-al condition formulated in the synthetic 
principle, all clmTiges are catLsed. 

With these preliminaries w'e may now proceed 
to the theory of knowledge. To Kant the essen¬ 
tial fact in all cognition is synthesis; every judg- 
n^ent of experience contains synthesis.^^ Now the 
mere notion of synthesis involves of necessity ( 1 ) 
a manifold or multiplicity, which is combined; 
( 2 ) a unity, to winch, or by reference to which, it is 
combined; ( 3 ) the mode, process, or form of com¬ 
bination.^® In the special S3aithe8is of knowledge 
each of these elements must be able to be present 
in consciousness. The manifold here is the complex 
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of sense presentations; the unity is the Ego or Self; 
the modes or forms of combination are the pure 
forms or rules of Understanding. In tliis synthesis, 
according to Kant, we shall find explained the 
peculiar note of experience, viz., connectedness of 
perceptions, or reference of individual pnisentations 
of sense to the unity of object or tiling known; 
for the modes of the synthesis by which the given 
manifold of sense is reduced to the unity of self- 
consciousness are at the same time the modes of 
objective existence. Self-consciousness, in other 
■words, is impossible apait from the orderly, syste¬ 
matic connection of phenomena which we call 
experience. 

Taking in more detail this theory of knowledge, 
we shall note, without following the order in the 
Kritilc, the ultimate elements in the synthesis; the 
subjective processes by which the synthesis is 
realised in our consciousness; arid, finally, the 
objective significance of the synthesis. 

(A.) The elements in the synthesis. 

These are, briefly, the following:—1®, the mani¬ 
fold or multiplicity of special sense, the several 
sensations, mere stimuli, in themselves incognis- 
able, not even blurs or confused representations of 
things; 2®, the forms or general modes in which 
this manifold is received; 3°, the forms under 
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which the manifold so received is cognised; 4®, 
the unity of consciousness itself. Any single 
perce'ption, cognition of an object, is possible only 
through the combination of these elements, and 
requires nothing beyond their combination. 

It adds considerably to the difficulty of the 
Kritik that these elements, which have for our 
cognition no separate existence, should be handled 
separately; the ^Esthetic dealing with the matter 
and form of sense or intuition, the first part of the 
Analytic with the forms of thought. Only in the 
deduction of the categories do we come fairly in 
sight of the full import of the Kantian theory of 
knowledge, and understand the nature and rela¬ 
tions of the parts which are there put together. 
Kant himself more than once seems to forget that 
the parts, as parts, have no real or individual 
existence, and uses expressions with respect to 
them which fuller developments show to be absurd 
and impossible. Thus, to select one noteworthy 
instance, he speaks of the peculiar difficulty of 
showing how the categories are conditions of 
objectivity, seeing that objects can be given in 
intuition apart from them. Such a remark is only 
made in order to be contradicted; but it dlustrates 
the caution with which the doctiines of the Kritik 
must be stated,^ 
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Taking the elements in isolation, however, we 
have, first, the manifold of special sense or recep¬ 
tivity, and the conditions under which it can enter 
into the synthesis of consciousness. So far as 
synthesis is concerned, it is not imperative that 
the manifold should be furnished by sense or by 
senses like ours; but supposing it to be given only 
thi'ough sense, then, says Kant, it cannot be 
received save in the general forms. Space and Time. 
Space and Time cannot be abstracted from the 
facts of intuition, for no intuition is possible with¬ 
out them; they are therefore necessary, and prior 
to experience. They alone render possible the 
combination of the manifold of sense into the unity 
of object. Space and Time, further, though gene¬ 
ral, are not Notions, for they do not conta-n special 
spaces and times under them but in them; and 
they are given as infinite in quantity, a property 
belonging from its nature only to intuition, not to 
conceptions, which are always definite and partial 
representations contain a defined sum of attri¬ 
butes common to. many individuals). They are, 
therefore, pure a priori perceptions or intuitions, 
and render a priori synthesis in our consciousness 
at least possible. 

Before proceeding further, it is needful to 
remark (a) that Kant is not here dealing with 
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the psychology of space and time representations. 
The psychical elements involved in localisation 
are to his theory matter of indifference. The 
problem is purely general, or transcendental, or 
logical. Under what conditions can the manifold 
of special sense be received into the synthesis ‘ of 
consciousness, and woven into the context of 
experience ? It will afterwards appear that the 
a friori character of Space and Time might be 
inferred from the part played by productive im¬ 
agination in the construction of intuitions; and 
in a more detailed exposition it would be requi¬ 
site to enter somewhat fully into the special rela¬ 
tions between Imagination and Intuition.®® The 
elements in the Kantian synthesis are so inti¬ 
mately connected that, for completeness of under¬ 
standing, the exposition ought to start from each 
of them in turn, and demonstrate how the others 
are involved. (6) Though Time and Space are 
here spoken of as pure perceptions, as forms lying 
ready in mind prior to experience, it is to be care¬ 
fully noted that in themselves they are simply 
conditions of the possibility of perception, that 
they are not originally perceptions, but only be¬ 
come so through synthesis or combination. Space, 
as an original perception, is per $e impossible. It 
is only known as object through construction in it, 
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i.e,y by combination of its manifold according to 
the general principles of syntliesis. Apart from 
• perceived objects or matter, space itself is not per- 
ceived. It only renders S 3 mthesis of intuition 
possible, while unity of consciousness is requhed 
in order to render it real.^^ 

So far one aspect of the synthesis. But the 
stimuli of special sense, even in the forms of Space 
and Time, are not yet objects known. The senses 
give no representations of objects. Only through 
synthesis or combination of the manifold pre¬ 
sented in sense, moreover, only tlirough conscious 
synthesis, can we refer the scattered elements fur¬ 
nished by intuition to the unity of the object or 
thing. Now the act of synthetically uniting in¬ 
tuitions is, according to Kant, Judgn.ent—and 
all judgment is the determination or qualification 
of an intuition through a general conception or. 
notion. Tliis, which appears somewhat abruptly 
in the early part of the Analytik, is one of the 
remarkable portions of the Kantian analysis of 
knowledge. We may express it in other words, 
thus ;—Only through a general notion can the 
particulars of experience enter into the unity of 
^self-consciousness (the universal is that which 
turns the many into one). The Ego, or logical 
unity, can receive content or filling in only under 
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general forms—^rules for possible experience. The 
essence of the act of cognition is the reduction of 
the manifold, or multiplicity, to the unity of con-' 
sciousness through general notions. At present 
we do not ask how this reduction is effected, or 
what is its ultimate significance, but add, to com¬ 
plete the survey of the elements, that Kant, to his 
own satisfaction, discovers in the schemes of logi¬ 
cal judgment the forms of these pure notions of 
the understanding, and is thus enabled to give an 
apparently exhaustive table or list of the possible 
modes in which the unity of self-consciousness is 
realised in the manifold of experience. These 
forms of combination or synthetic unity are the 
categories.®® 

The last of the elements which we have to 
notice is the supreme unity itself, or Logical Ego, 
the indispensable factor in all cognition, and con¬ 
sequently in itself, according to Kant, incognis- 
able. It cannot be presented in intuition, cannot 
therefore be determined in relation to any cate¬ 
gory, is not an object of possible experience. 



LECTURE II. 

KANT’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

At the close of last lecture I had stated briefly the 
several elements which, according to Kant, make 
up the organic unity of Perception or real Cognition. 
We require now to consider how these elements 
are subjectively put together, i,e., how cognition 
arises out of their combination, and what is the 
objective significance of the connection. 

(B.) How the elements are subjectively brought 
into combination. 

For Intuition or apprehension? of an object there 
is necessary not only receptivity, whether material 
or formal, but conjunction or synthesis of the 
several facts apprehended. All intuitions consist 
of parts, combined into a whole or unity. Now 
this synthesis of apprehension is not given by 
. sense itself, nor by the pure forms of sense, which 
only render such synthesis possible. To the iur 
dividual,' isolated, or disconnected elements, sup- 
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plied through special sense, there must be added 
the functions of Imagination and Understanding. 
An isolated fact of sensibility, an impression, is by 
itself iricognisable, unperceivable. For‘cognition 
we must have difference or plurality, together with 
consciousness of unity in the act of combining or 
gmsping together this plurality. Every act of 
perception, then, involving synthesis of appre¬ 
hension, involves also Imagination.^ Imagination 
fQls up, as it were, the complete picture, or repre¬ 
sentation of the object, from the stimulus of special 
sense, and thus enables the given fact to become 
matter of knowledge.^ But in such filling up or 
supplementing it is necessary that the represented 
elements be comiected with those presented in 
sense by unity of consciousness in the act of com¬ 
bining. I must be aware that the whole intuition, 
partly presented, partly represented or imagined, is 
mvM. Imagination, therefore, cannot work at ran¬ 
dom, but is so determined as to contribute only what 
shall be capable of entering into the unity of con¬ 
sciousness. But, as we have already seen, nothing 
can enter into the unity of consciousness save as de¬ 
termined according to a general rule or in accord¬ 
ance with a category. Tlius Imagination fills up or^ 
supplements the stimuli of sense with reproductions 
of elements- of possible experience in accordance 
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with a category, or in such a manner that the 
whole intuition is determined in relation to a 
oategory. Nor is it difficult to see how Imagiiia- 
tioh, which is in itself sensuous,—dealing with 
intuition, not with thought—comes to have this 
power of rendering experience possible. For all 
our intuitions must, in the first instance, belong 
to Inner Sense, i.e.y be for m<?, and be under the 
form of Inner Sense, i.c., Time; consequently, the 
modes in which unity of consciousness in the 
manifold of Time is possible, are at the same time 
the conditions under which experience at all is 
possible. Now these modes are nothing but the 
several forms of synthetic unity in the a ^priori 
intuition, Time itself.® The Imagination, then, 
determined by the understanding, constructs and 
must construct figurative syntheses or schemata 
corresponding in intuition or sensuously to the 
pure modes of synthesis cogitated in the categories. 
Not that the two faculties are distinct; “ it is one 
and the same spontaneity which, now under the 
name of Imagination, now under that of Under¬ 
standing, introduces connection into the complex 
of intuition.”* All empirical intuition, all em¬ 
pirical consciousness, must be subject to the syn- 
TBetic unity of Imagination, which thus mediates 
between Understanding and Sense. 
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Such, very briefly, is the subjective aspect of 
Kant’s theory of perception. Special stimulus of 
sense requires supplement or completion from 
Imagiriation before it can be apprehended; Imagin¬ 
ation, in order that its productions may be possible 
experiences, is necessarily restricted to such con¬ 
structions as answer to the general forms of com¬ 
bination or categories, which are the acts of 
Understanding. Sensibility, then, with its synop¬ 
sis or synthesis; Imagination, with its figurate 
syntheses or schemata; Understanding, with its 
pure notions, or laws, or forms, compose the psycho¬ 
logical mechanism through which the Ego receives 
the filling in of experience, or, as we may other¬ 
wise express it, through which perception of an 
object becomes possible.® 

Valuable as is this exposition in a psychological 
regard, it has, nevertheless, a tendency to bring 
into undue prominence the apparently mechanical 
fashion in which the elements of the Kantian 
synthesis are combined, and though in special 
references Kant is extremely careful to point out 
that the combination is organic or necessary, yet 
he frequently falls into the error of ascribing to 
the parts separately functions they only discharge 
when united with others, and never quite succeeds 
in freeing his theoiy from a certain aspect of 
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externality or artificiality. The Understanding 
appears to seize upon and work up by arbitrary 
acts of its own material already formed, and it 
would seem that each human consciousness is 
somehow furnished with a psychical mechanism 
by means of which it depicts for itself, when ex¬ 
cited from without, a world of real objects. This 
tendency to regard the problems of knowledge 
from the individualist or psychological point of 
view is, however, rectified when there is taken into 
consideration what I have called the objective 
significance of the synthesis. 

(C.) Tlie Synthesis objectively regarded. 

Here the mode of viewing the problem of per¬ 
ception is in a sense reversed. In the subjective 
analysis, unity of self-consciousness had appeared 
as something known by itself and necessaiy in 
order to make cognition of objects possible. Now 
it is requisite to note that self-consciousness is 
only possible in relation to and through synthetic 
connection of the manifold in experience, and that 
such synthetic connection is precisely what we 
understand by the reference of representations to 
i^e object. In other words, Kant is here concerned 
to^emonstrate that self-consciousness is only 
possible in and through an orderly system of ex¬ 
perience, and that the laws or conditions of self- 
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consciousness are the determinations or general 
qualities of real existence, so far at least as its 
form or ultimate intelligibility is concerned.® Al ¬ 
though, then, his expressions may seem at times 
to involve the individualist assumption that ex¬ 
perience is only the consciousness of the individual, 
Kant has here raised the problem to a higher stage, 
and his demonstration concerns not the conditions 
of this or that intelligence, but the conditions of 
intelligence as such. The subjectivism of the 
theory is apparent only. 

No connection of representations or ideas—so 
runs his. proof—is possible, unless all of them can 
be accompanied by the pure logical form of self- 
consciousness, I think. Consciousness of the unity 
and identity of Self is necessary for all representa¬ 
tions, as otherwise they could not be for me, could 
not form parts of my experience. But just as 
unity is not, apart from difference, so consciousness 
of unity itself is only possible if difference, plurality, 
or manifold be given. The pure ego, or logical 
unity of self-consciousness, is itself analytical, mere 
identity. The manifold or given plurality is a 
known manifold, i,e., must be subject to those* con¬ 
ditions under which alone it can enter into the 
unity of experience or knowledge. The analytical 
unity of consciousness therefore implies synthetic 
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unity of the manifold of experience. The modes 
of this synthesis are, we already know, the cate¬ 
gories or pure notions of the understanding. Ko 
element of intuition can be cognised as such, can 
enter into the context of experience, except when 
determined in regard to a category or general rule 
of possible experience. But detennination, accord¬ 
ing to a rule of possible experience, is precisely 
that in phenomena winch w^e call reference of 
representations or ideas to the object. Olijectwity 
is conformity of actual experience to the rules of 
possible experience. The synthetic connection, 
then, which we call union in an object, or the 
object simply, is nothing but the condition of the 
unity of self-consciousness in the manifold of 
experience. Without oi/ec^, no unity of self. A 
judgment which expresses synthetic connection 
according to the rules of possible experience is an 
objective judgment, expresses a .union of repre¬ 
sentations necessarily and universally valid. Thus 
the three facts, unity of self-consciousness as the 
condition of possible experience, the determi¬ 
nation of intuitions according to the categories or 
pure notions, and the reference of intuitions to 
the orderly objective context of experience, ate 
not'TLree but one. They are but three aspects or 
modes of regarding the fundamental •synthe^ 
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which is perception or real cognition. This is the 
supreme principle of the Kantian theory of know¬ 
ledge. All empirical consciousness is necessarily 
subject to the conditions of pure consciousness or 
possible experience, and these conditions are the 
pure forms of the thought of object in general, the 
categories.’^ 

From this discussion, abstract in itself, and 
compressed almost to unintelligibility, there can 
now be obtained an answer to the question which, 
as we saw, was placed in the foreground of the 
Kritih For us intuition is necessarily given, and 
the material so supplied cannot be cognised,a 
priori. But no material whatsoever can enter 
into the context of experience unless formally 
determined, qualified, according to the conditions 
of the unity of self-consciousness. These condi¬ 
tions, then, supply the foundation for all the 
a priori knowledge which we can attain. As 
already indicated, synthesis in knowledge is, 
according to Kant, possible only through intui¬ 
tions ; for knowledge, there is requisite, not merely 
the thought of object, or pure form of combination 
of a manifold, but a corresponding intuition which 
shall prove the object to belong to possible 
rience. A priori knowledge, then, rests upon and 
expresses •the determinations of pure intuition. 
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according to the categories or ultimate modes of 
combination. But the universal form of all intui¬ 
tion, inner or outer, is Time. A complete system 
of the a priori principles of knowledge, will, there¬ 
fore, be obtained by considering the manner in 
which productive imagination is necessarily de¬ 
termined with regard to the construction of intui¬ 
tions and connection of perceptions in Time. As 
we have already seen, the function of pure imagi¬ 
nation is to fill up or supply to the stimuli of 
sense the elements necessary, before they can be 
received into the context of possible experience. 
The forms in which Imagination works Kant calls 
Schemata, and its procedure Schematism, Only 
through Schemata do we have a priori cognition, 
for cognition requires the element of Intuition, 
which is not to be found in the category, and the 
element of thought, which is not in the intuition. 
Thought and Intuition are organically united in 
the schema. 

On the special modes of schematism, and on 
the synthetic principles deduced from them, I 
cannot now enter, but shall select for considera¬ 
tion the treatment of two crucial questions—^the 
Tuiy^ple of causality and the doctrine of external 
perception. Before taking them up, it is necessary 
to note that Kant’s manner of explaining thefune- 
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tions of schematism is extremely apt to he mis¬ 
understood, and to mislead. Schemata, according 
to him, are requisite because intuitions and pufe 
notions are heterogeneous; since the one, therefore, 
cannot be immediately subsumed under the other. 
It would appear, then, that intuitions and notions 
stood apart from one another as finished products, 
and that their synthesis was a mechanical con¬ 
junction, effected by judgment, which subsumed 
the particular under the general. Such, however, 
is not rashly to be assumed as Kant’s theoiy. 
We are not to suppose that the subsumption is 
mechanical; that the particular is something dis¬ 
tinct from the univeraal. The union is organic; 
the particular is only the universal under a special 
form. The same function of synthesis, which in 
pure abstraction we call category, is, in realisa¬ 
tion, the schema, and the intuition is not apart 
from the schema. The intuition is not cognised, 
is not for us, apart from the pure notion, but only 
in and through it. The junction, however, is 
effected through imagination, which, as we already 
saw, fills up the complete perception. Combina¬ 
tion or synthesis, without which there is no 'know¬ 
ledge, is not given in intuition, but the demei^t^jqf 
intuition are combined by imagination according 
to the pure forms of combination. Thm synthetic 
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combination is the common element in Under¬ 
standing and Imagination, through which they 
coalesce in actual perception. In our cognition, 
where sensibility is purely receptive, the Imagina¬ 
tion works in the pure forms of intuition or pure 
perceptions. Its schemata, therefore, are at once 
sensuous and general. Tlie sensuous element, in 
order to be cognised at all, must have the aspect 
of generality, and this it receives in the schema. 
But we must on no account regard Notion, Schema, 
and Intuition, as three parts of perception which 
would exist in isolation. Only the category, or 
fonn of combination in general, Kant appears to 
say can be thought in pure abstraction.**® 

The possibility of misunderstanding on this 
essential matter arises mainly from Kant’s over¬ 
anxiety to distinguish between Sense and Under¬ 
standing, from the misleading analogies connected 
with the term subsume, and, from the .extreme 
laxity with which IriiuUim is employed. It is 
worth while recalling the fact that soon after the 
appearance of the KrUik, Kant’s attention was 
drawn to the possibility of misconception regard¬ 
ing his doctrine through certain difficulties raised 
by that acute thinker, Salomon Maimon. Mai- 
mon asked how it could be shown that sense and 
understanding, which are quite heterogeneous, must 
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of necessity harmonise, and how it was possible to 
think that the pure notions of the understanding 
should be laws for all objects whatsoever ? To this 
Kant makes the brief but significant reply, that 
objects are merely phenomena, consequently, in 
one aspect at least, subjective, as being condi¬ 
tioned by our faculty of representation; while, on 
the other hand, they have objectivity, since they 
are united ^according to the forms of pure con¬ 
sciousness. Moreover, since we can have no ex¬ 
perience which is not so constituted, intuitions not 
harmonising with the pure forms of thought are 
for us notliing. Of them we can have no know¬ 
ledge whatsoever. In other words, we may say 
the harmony is not to be conceived as the uniting 
of two opposed and completed parts; the parts 
only exist so in the unity itself. The harmony, or 
oiganic union, alone has existence; the parts are 
merely aspects of the whole. The fuU import of 
this remark must be borne in mind when investi¬ 
gating the crucial instance of Kant’s method, the 
explanation of causality 

The discussion of this question is perhaps the 
most perplexing in all the KrUih, and that mainly 
from excess of explanation and illustration.^^ The 
real thought is overlaid with a mass of de'U^ 
under which it is with difficulty discovered. It 
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seems to me clear that in the treatment of the 
Second Analogy Kant has throughout a double 
tLuxL—first, to bring forward in perfect distinctness 
his* conception of objectivity as orderly connected¬ 
ness of perceptions; and second, to show that 
determined connectedness of perceptions in the 
sequence of time is the real counterpart, the real¬ 
isation of the pure notion, causality. He takes 
infinite pains to explain and illustrate what he 
means by objective sequence, sequence in the 
object; and these illustrations, though entering 
into the main argument, tend to throw into the 
background the peculiar proof of the principle 
itself. 

I shall, in the first place, state briefly what 
appears to me the essence of Kant*s reasoning on 
this subject, and shall then comment on one or 
two of the difficulties originating in his mode of 
exposition. We have already seen that nothing 
can be combined in the experience of the Ego 
except under notions, the general rules or forms 
of intellectual unity. We have also seen that for 
ccfgnition or perception an intuition is requisite in 
order to realise or give embodiment to the cate- 
gOTj^au intuition which shall show that the object 
denoted by the category belongs to possible ex¬ 
perience.'^ We saw, finally, that intuitions are 
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not immediately determined through notions, but 
through the schemata produced by imagination 
acting under the rules of understanding, for sjnj- 
thetic unity in productive imagination is under¬ 
standing. Now among the categories or pure 
modes of intellectual function, there is one denot¬ 
ing the determined connection of objects in general 
as dependent, one on the other, the category of 
causality and dependence. If, then, this notion 
has validity in cognition, there must be somehow 
given an intuition which shall render necessary, 
and shall only be possible through the production 
by imagination of a schema corresponding to the 
pure connection of cause and effect. Something 
quite similar to this we find to be the case in the 
application of the other categories. Thus, €.g», the 
pure notion, QaavUtyf has as its correlate extensive 
magnitude, or synthetic unity in the construction 
of intuitions by addition of like parts; (the schema, 
tlierefore, is Ntimher), No intuition is possible 
save through this unity in the addition of like 
parts, because each intuition must be presented in 
Time or in Time and Space, and in order to fill a 
a definite portion of them, to be marked off from 
others, i,e,, to be perceived at all, must be con¬ 
structed by the same act through which dei^ite 
portions of time and space are constructed. This 
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act is the act of Imagmation detennined by the 
pure notion Quantity, through which alone intui- 
lions can enter into the experience of the Ego. 
The double mode of viewing this process—^now from 
the necessity of an intuition to realise the category, 
now from the necessity of the category and its 
schema, in order that the intuition should be 
cognised—must be kept carefully in mind. The 
errors on the subject of causality generally arise 
from accenting the one to the exclusion of the 
other. 

Taking, then, the problem of causality, we have, 
therefore, to ask, what perception can furnish the 
hint upon which Imagination produces the schema 
corresponding to the pure notion, or intellectual 
multiple. Causality and Dependence ? Evidently 
the only perception in question is that of change.. 
Dead uniformity or permanence, if a possible ex¬ 
perience, would furnish no element for such a 
notion. The problem thus becomes, How is the 
perception of change at all possible ? Looking at 
the matter quite analytically, we see that two con¬ 
ditions, at least, are requisite—(1) sequence of 
perceptions, for the new perception, to be known 
as jjew, must follow and be contrasted with 
another; (2) possibility of determining the position 
and relation of perceptions in time. But how 
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is position in Time fixed ? Not through Time 
itself, for Tim6 is not known per se, nor does it 
give any fixity or means of determining existence 
in Htm, In order that any perception or perceived 
change should be determined as existing in time, 
i.e,, should be cognised as a change, it must be 
regarded as determined by previous phenomena 
in such a manner that, these being given, this must 
necessarily follow, or have existence. In other 
words, cognition of an event or change is only 
possible if the perception is supplemented by the 
schema of determined order in time according to 
necessary rule, ix^ the imagination is necessitated 
to represent an undefined series of previous 
phenomena from which the present real fact of 
experience necessarily follows. Now this schema 
of necessary sequence in time is the sensuous 
correlate of the pure category, cause and effect. 
No experience of an event, then, is possible, unless 
imagination adds to the present intuition the 
representation of previous events from which this 
necessarily follows, and the imagination is necessi¬ 
tated to add this conception because in no other 
manner could perception of change in time enter 
into the experience of the self-conscious Ego. 
changes, then, are subject to the law of cause and 
effect.^® 
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The deeper aspect of Kant’s theory of cognition 
is not at once apparent in tMs proof of the objec¬ 
tive validity of the causal nexus. For here, as in 
the subjective analysis of perception itself (cf. pp. 
48-9), the synthetic unity of consciousness is taken 
as something given from which to work out, and 
the inquiry is not directly made whether the 
connection of the parts of experience in time, 
according to objective rule, be not the condition 
of this supreme unity. Yet this is the manner in 
which , we must contemplate Kant’s proof. The 
connection of the parts of experience in the pure 
form of Time, apart from which consciousness of 
the unity and identity of self is impossible, is only 
through the pure notion of cause realised in the 
mode of determined sequence of existence in Time. 
Kant is, in truth, pointing, though obscurely, to 
an element of his theory which is never made 
quite so prominent as it requires, but recognition 
of which is indispensable to a consistent view of 
his activity. The consciousness of self is only in 
and through cognition of the object, and the object, 
or unity of experience, means determined existence 
and relations of existence of phenomena. The 
mediating fact, then, by which we connect the 
pure unity of consciousness and the empirical 
multiplicity of intuition in time and space, is the 
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possibility of experience, or the complex of con¬ 
ditions within which subject and object arise in 
mutual opposition. The various processes hj 
which, subjectively, the mediation is effected, are 
not to be regarded as more tlian mechanism, stiU 
less must they be taken as essential to the trans¬ 
cendental proof. The essential elements are (1) 
the necessary connection, one may say the iden¬ 
tity, of unity in experience with unity of conscious¬ 
ness, (2) tlie necessity of external intuition, the 
real in experience, in order that such unity may 
be found,^^ 

To this brief notice I may add the curious remark 
made by Kant as to the kind of intuition in which 
change can be perceived. This, he says, is only 
the perception of the motion of a body in space, 
just as the intuition requisite for the synthesis of 
substance and accident is external perception, 
intuition in space.^^ Kant, in making these re¬ 
marks, appears to have been but dimly conscious 
of the problem necessarily raised by them, how 
oan inner states, inner intuitions only in Time, be 
matter of experience ? The consequences of the 
remarks are very significant for more than one 
doctrine both in Kant and in later writers. 

The .exposition imder the second Analogy 
(Kritik, 173-187) has given rise to much dispute, 
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originatiDg, as I have above hinted, from the labo¬ 
rious manner in which Kant explains and Olus- 
trates what is indeed connected with his proof of 
causality in phenomena but does not form part of 
it. He is especially anxious to enforce his doc¬ 
trine that determination of existerice in time is 
distinguished from construction of an intuition 
which may or may not correspond to existence, 
simply by the thought necessity of order in tlie 
perceptions themselves.^® In illustration he con¬ 
trasts the successive addition of parts in the con¬ 
struction of the intuition of a house, which may 
be taken in any order, with the sequence of the 
perceptions in a real change, e.g, the motion of a 
boat on the river. The first succession then, he 
appears to say, is reversible, the second irrever¬ 
sible, and it has been thought that in this element 
is to be found Kant’s proof of causality. 

Irreversibility has been taken*to mean neces¬ 
sary connection of the empirical facts. For in¬ 
stance, when the shining of the sun warms a stone, 
I am supposed to perceive that this empirical 
conjunction is irreversible, that the sun by shining 
must always warm stbne, and then I subsume the 
particular sequence or pair of facts under i^he 
category cause. It must be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that we cannot identify empirical conditums 
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with conditions for intelligence as such, or for 
possible experience. Kant’s contrasts are never, 
so far as I am aware, between successions of events 
which are irreversible and others which are rever¬ 
sible. To ascribe such a view to him would stultify 
not only his proof, but the very principle which he 
imagines himself to be proving. Whether or not 
that proof be satisfactory, we must at least under¬ 
stand Kant to be aiming at a universal principle— 
all changes are caiised —and it is impossible for a 
moment to suppose that his demonstration rests 
on the basis of any number of felt necessities 
among successive phenomena as contrasted with 
other sequences which are not necessary.^^ I may 
add that the argument founded on this ambiguous 
distinction between reversible and irreversible is 
not borne out by Kant’s examples. In two of these 
—the motion of the boat and the freezing of water^® 
—the irreversibility in question is to be found, but 
neither is an instance of causal connection between 
the two phenomena whose sequence is irreversible. 
The previous position of the boat up the stream is 
not the cause of its position lower down; the liquid 
state of water is not the cause of its frozen state. 
Nay, the intuition which, according to Kant, is tJi€ 
type for perception of change, motion of a 1)o<ly in 
space, shows with sufficient clearness that the ine- 
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versibility of the elements of intuition has no 
application to this or that pair of phenomena, but 
tt) the quite general connection of cxistemces deter- 
mined in tiTtie, It is the chaiacteristic of percep¬ 
tions as opposed to the construction of intuitions. 
Kant himself deduces irreversibility from causal 
connection, or rather shows himself perfectly aware 
that determined sequence in time is only through 
causal connection.^® 

A further confusion is due to the contrast drawn 
here, as in the discussion on judgments, between 
the detennined sequence of perceptions and the 
arbitrary play of imagination. Such a contiast is 
more misleading than helpful. If Kant only 
means that I can consciously represent to myself 
particular empirical facts as in any order, he draws 
attention to a mere peculiarity of rej^roductive 
imagination, which is possible only in relation to 
an order of events already thought as determined 
in time. The imagined facts are equally subject 
to the pure law of productive imagination; a re¬ 
mark which is quite borne out by the criterion 
Kant establishes as distinguishing mere dream- 
experience from reality. But if he mean that 1 
can represent to myself events as altogether unde¬ 
termined in time, he contradicts his own funda¬ 
mental principle that imagination can only work 

F 
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within the conditions of possible exj)eiicnce; and 
such contradiction is not rashly to be ascribed to 
him. In either case tlie contrast has no bearing 
on the })rohleiii before us, for it can only concern 
empirical connections of fact, and these are con¬ 
tingent. In no otlier w^iy tlian by (?xj»ei ience can 
w’o discover whether or not the events which I 
represent to myself as cause orefh'ct of given phe- 
iioineiia really exist. Illustrations <lra\vn from this 
source must therefore be h(*ld as unconnected with 
the proof of the causal principle."’^ 

I take next Kant’s discussion of p]xtenial Per¬ 
ception, recalling attention to the fact that in con¬ 
nection with the first Analogy the intuitimi brought 
uniler the schema of permanence in time, is tleclared 
to he the external intuition of that which fills 
sjiacc, or resists compression. The only substances 
known to us are extended resisting things in space; 
and all change is change in substance or manifes¬ 
tation of substance."* Kow the idealism which 
Kant has in view when considering the ]>roblera 
of extermil per<’.eption rests on the principle that 
subjective sLites, determinations of my own exist¬ 
ence in time, are immediately known, xvhereas the 
existence of matter or external things in sj)ace, is 
only jui inference,and therefore problematic,"’* We 
are supposed to reason from existence known in 
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US to existence of real tilings without, i.e. things 
in space, not things in themselves. Against this 
View Kant advances the following argument: The 
empirical consciousness of my own existence in 
time (not to he confused with pure consciousness) 
is only possible in relation to a permanent in time. 
Now external perception alontj can give the intui¬ 
tion corresponding to the schema of pennancnce 
in time; conse<piently tlie cinjarical matter of 
external perception, or the empirical reality of 
things in space, is the condition for possible con¬ 
sciousness of my f»wn determined existence in 
time. We have empirical consciousness of our 
own existence in time only in connection with tlie 
consciousness of an extemal system of things in 
space. The reiility of extcnial things, i.e, of matter 
in spac^, is just as certain as the reality of our own 
existence; the one is as immediately known as the 
other. Kant seems further to say that the argu¬ 
ments against the reality of external perception are 
altogetlier puerile. The only diificulty to his mind 
is the difficulty of explaining why W(? should have 
extemal intuition at all; and this we cannot hope 
to explain.** 

Tljft peculiarity in the alcove argument, as in 
the Analogies, is the reference to external sense as 
the indispensable condition of knowledge, and it 
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leads us to notice that with regfird to inner sense, 
or the cognition of Self as object, Kant’s teaching 
is far from being clear. He rightly points out that 
we can only cognise ourselves as objects in con¬ 
nection with the world of things in space; but his 
reasoning, logically developed, should have led to 
tlie conclusion either that we cannot cognise our¬ 
selves as objects at all, or that cognition of self is 
not tlirougli the categories of the understanding.®* 
On his own shomiig the detenu inations of my 
own existence cann(»t be cognised as objects, for 
we cannot apply to tlieiri the schema of permanence 
in time. Incidentally, indeed, Kant himself re¬ 
marks that we conceive our inner states under the 
image of a line, and think their succession as the 
drawing of the line.®® But these inner states are 
not substances; their origination, or x>assing out of 
being, does not involve any diminution or increase 
of substance in the universe.®® As change can 
only be cognised in substance, these states are not 
cognisable as changes, for relation to a substance 
is not precisely the relation of accident to the sub¬ 
stance which appears in the accidents. If not 
cognised as changes, are the inner states to be 
cognised at all ? The truth is that in this special 
case, and throughout in his treatment of psycho¬ 
logy. Kant wavers between the conception of pay- 
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chology as an empirical science of inner states 
resembling physics, which he sees to be imiwasible, 
an^ psychology as a speculative science, tracing 
the subjective processes tlirough which the pure 
thoughts or categories are r(.*,aliscd in consciousness. 
Empirical psychology he will not adriut to the rank 
of science; no a priori rational principles are 
attainable in it; we can only describe and classify 
facts. In .short, psychology i.s for him a species of 
empirical Anthroj)ology, or general descriptive 
account of human existence and culture.^ His 
principles ought, however, to have led him farther, 
and we can judge from the critique of the Para- 
loffi^ns of Psijchology (specially fis in the first 
edition) to what conclusion they really tiinded. 
The categories of delation, Substance, Oause, Ii<^i- 
pixKjity, are entirely inadequate to detemaine the 
nature of consciousness. The pure fonn of all 
consciousness, the judgment, I think, affords no 
means of detennining the nature of the soul or Ego 
as Substance, as Simple, as Personal, or as standing 
in relation to external things. An intuition is 
requisite if these categories are to be more than 
mere thoughts, but no intuition of self is given. 
At the same time the reasoning by which Kant 
reaches this result enables him to deal successfully 
with the peculiar form of materialism which would 
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explain the phenomena of inner sense as results of 
external things, or as modes of matter. Such 

I 

explanation, he points out with complete evidence, 
involves transcendental realism or the assumption 
that material objects as known are things-in- 
themselves. External phenomena are simplymodes 
of our external intuition, and it is absurd to sup¬ 
pose that one class of our perceptions can account 
for the total content of consciousness, (In other 
words, things are only for intelligence; and intelli¬ 
gence, therefore, cannot be explained as resulting 
from them.) Whoever admits that material 
Iihenomena are only aa they are known to be is 
for ever debarred from assuming them as the 
ground of consciousness itself. If it be supposed 
that the unknown somewhat which appears to us 
in the forms of external intuition is really the same 
as the unknown somewhat which is manifested in 
thought, and consequently that inner and outer axe 
but the modes of appearance of one essence (for 
such a theory Kant contemplates), then the answer 
must be made that such a theorj' is possibly true, 
but is absolutely meaningless. Its truth can never 
be known, for the essence to which all is referred 
can by hypothesis never be known. To assrmie it 
as the identity of which inner and outer are mani- 
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festations, is a mere apology for incoherence of 
thought.®® 

* ^The true conclusion from this laboured portion 
of Kant’s theory is that briefly stated above. The 
categories which are supreme whei’c merely ex¬ 
ternal relations are concerned, fail of applicability 
when the nature of thouglit is to be detennined. 
Only when we endeavour to determine our own 
mental existence as object—an impossible feat— 
does the discrepancy become apparent between the 
categories of external intuition and the world of 
self-consciousness. All the facts of experimental 
psychology (psycho-physics and the like) are to be 
received without hesitation. They may directly or 
indirectly throw light upon the manner in which, 
and the mechanism through which, consciousness 
expresses itself in man, but they do not in the 
least explain the supreme fact of consciousness 
itself. Here we have one well-dbfined limit to the 
idea of mechanism. 

To sum up, then, Kant’s theory of cognition in 
its positive aspect, knowledge is only possible 
through and under the conditions of self-conscious¬ 
ness, the laws of which prescribe to experience at 
least^om. The matter of experience is not given 
by self-consciousness, but is received from without, 
and is, as contrasted with the formal laws of 
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understanding, contingerd. The highest concep¬ 
tion in the sphere of cognition is that of a system 
of extended substances in reciprocal determination. 

I 

Such substances are for us forces, repulsive and 
attractive, operating in space, and therefore with 
only mechanical or external relations. Thus the 
world of scientific cognition is the world of 
matter, force, motion, space, and time. The pure 
notions of the understanding, it is true, are forms 
of combination not restricted to the manifold of 
intuition, and by their means we may think objects 
otlier than those presented in experience ; but un¬ 
less intuition corresponding to such notions be 
given, our thought remains empty, and no increase 
of knowledge is gained. The limit of knowledge, 
then, is the limit of possible intuition. 

Such a summaiy, though not in itself unjust, 
and though to all appearance supplying a com¬ 
pletely satisfactory foundation for scientific empiri¬ 
cism, fails to bring into due prominence the deeper 
elements in Kant’s doctrine, and robs of all signifi¬ 
cance his rich developments on the ultimate pro¬ 
blems of metaphysic. For with regard to them it 
would seem to place us in the easy position of 
Agnosticism. We should be able to say tha^God, 
the soul, and immortality, are not possible objects 
of sense-intuition inner or outer, and consequently, 
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that all determiDations of thought with respect to 
them must be and remain pure fancy. Constrained 
by natural desire, or led by constitutional impulse, 
we may fill the world of the unknown with what 
fonns we please, and such poetic constructions may 
have value for our life, but they, nevertheless,remain 
the work of fancy, and without other grounds we 
could have no other attitude tow’ards them than the 
poet has towartis his own creations. This demon¬ 
strated positivism has seemed to many the one and 
all-important outcome of the Kantian critique, but it 
is impossible to accept such a view. The statement 
of the theory of knowledge just given has no signifi¬ 
cance if severed from the fundamental idea on which 
it rests; it is but one part of a completed metaphysi¬ 
cal conception, and by directing attention to this 
aspect of it we shall not only discover its dee 2 )er 
meaning, but be able to appreciate its relations to 
those higher problems to which its results have 
yet to be applied—^problems which, under the first 
view, could have no existence. At the same time 
we shall be able to supply an essential element in 
the critical survey of the pure notions of science, 
for we shall point out negatively the limits within 
which^they apply, and consequently determine 
their final value for human thought. 

All that VA for only in self-consciousness. 
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Beyond tlie synthesis of self-knowing and things. 
known we cannot go. Self-consciousness is the 
ultimate unity or identity in reference to which 

I 

it is possible for multiplicity or plurality to be 
known. The ultimate aim of all our researches, 
the discovery of unity of principle, of the general 
rule of wliich particulars are but the modifications 
or specialisations, is prescribed by this final ne¬ 
cessity for reduction to the unity of conscious 
experience. Even in the methods of the empirical 
sciences we can trace the effects of this^ eftbrt 
after completed explanation, for these methods 
liave no other aim than to exhibit the conformity 
of fact to the ideal forms of completed system.^ 
When we take into consideration knowledge as a 
whole and its conditions, and note that in it also 
there must be unity of conception, we are then able 
to discern the full significance of the categories. 
Tliey arc the modes or forms of unity through 
which alone particulars can be known as particu¬ 
lars. Self-consciousness is, if we may use the term, 
the supreme category, the final unity into which 
all the detail of knowledge must be reduced; the 
subordinate notions are the content, or filling in, 
or substance of this supreme form. ^ 

Now, tlie highest conception which Intuition 
and the categories of the understanding led is one 
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quite incapable of satisfying the need for absolute 
unity of consciousness. A world of extended things, 
substances in reciprocal action, or determining one 
another, stands, and must stand, in merely me- 
chanical or external relation to the unity of self, 
and even if internally a coherent conception, can¬ 
not be reconciled with the unity of self.®® We 
are still driven to seek for some conceptions which 
will give harmony to our whole consciousness, 
and if we call Ileason the faculty which, testing 
the finite notions of understanding, exhibits their 
partial and limited character, and endeavours to 
find the unity into which they may be resolved, 
then we may say that Reason is the faculty of tlie 
unconditioned. For the determined w<jrld of un¬ 
derstanding may be aptly called the conditioned. 
Flach part of it is externally, and through natural 
necessity, united to every other, and has existence 
through the others; it is a contingent aggregate. 
The forms of finite thought cannot explain the 
system to which they have given rise, cannot fill 
up the idea of a cognitive system under which 
Reason acts.®^ Reason, then, which discloses their 
inadequacy, is compelled to seek some higher 
solution. 

It is true that Kant’s peculiar mode of regard¬ 
ing elements making up the synthesis of un- 
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derstanding led him to a statement of the problem 
in some respects differing from that just given. 
For, although he had once for all demonstrated 

I 

the falsity of the individualistic or psychological 
view which would build up the structure of know¬ 
ledge by the mechanical juxtaposition of isolated 
atoms, yet his own theory suffers from a quite 
similar defect. To him the ultimate synthesis was 
a purely external one. The Ego, on the one hand, 
was mere blank abstract identity, with no con¬ 
crete filling in; the categories, empty fonns of 
thought, with no specialisation of their own; the 
pure fonns of intuition mere possibilities. The 
only reality, on the other hand, would seem to be 
furnished by the matter of intuition. Though 
Kant’s theory of knowledge is precisely the proof 
that in itself ultimate reality is not given in the 
matter of intuition, yet he continually expresses 
himself as if this erroneous m(Hle of thought were 
thoroughly justifiable, and states his doctrine on 
the assumption of its truth. Thus the inadequacy 
of the categories of understanding to systematic 
cognition, and the demand of reason for some 
higher unity, in which they may be harmonised, 
at first present themselves to Kant os the destine- 
tion between Phenomena and Things -in -them¬ 
selves, or noumena. In the form or forms given 
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by Kant no more perplexing distinction was ever 
drawn. The Tliing-in-itself appears at every turn 
ih the three Kritiken, The solution of all the 
higher metaphysical problems turns upon its 
nature as distinguished from phenomena, and yet 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to state Kant’s 
precise position in the matter, and to reconcile his 
various expressions reganiing it. Looked at in 
one way the doctrine of the Thing-in-itself rests 
on what may be called Kant’s mechanical or psy¬ 
chological view of knowledge. External things 
are merely affections of mind, states of conscious¬ 
ness, disposed in space, which likewise is a fonn 
of mind. But these affections are set up by real 
objects, which naturally are incognisable in them¬ 
selves, for they only rest upon us, but which never¬ 
theless we must suppose to exist. It is to be 
remembered, however, when this account is given, 
that Kant in no way held the vulgar view which 
would explain or illustrate the distinction by re¬ 
ferring to the physiology of the senses, or to the 
difference between colours and the vibrations of 
ether. Kor did he hold that behind each sense- 
intuition there stood a separate individual thing in 
itself,^, It is/* he says, “ an altogether mistaken 
idea of the theory of sense-objects as mere pheno¬ 
mena^ to which we must add something non-sen- 
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suous, if one imagines, or tries to make others 
imagine, this to mean that 'the siipersensuous sub¬ 
stratum of matter is divided into monads (orpartS) 
as we divide matter itself; for in this case the 
monad (which is merely the idea of an uncondi¬ 
tioned condition of the compound) vrould be re¬ 
garded as in space; when it ceases to be a nou- 
menoii, and is itself compound.” ^ It is evident 
from this that Kant’s hazardous explanation of 
affection by impression on tlie senses is so far 
irreconcilable with his critical or transcendental 
method, and we can understand Jacobi’s indignant 
{‘.omplaint that without this doctrine one cannot 
enter into tlie critical system, and with it one' 
cannot remain in it.^^ The manner in which the 
psychical mechanism brings forth intuitions has 
no bearing on the problem with regard to their 
nature as known, and Kant has elsewhere suffi¬ 
ciently explained his application of the category of 
cause to these things in themselves. The real 
tliiiig-in-itself is the supersensible substratum of 
nature, which is certainly the grmiind of the phe¬ 
nomenal world, but the action of which cannot be 
known as causaL It is clear, indeed, that what 
Kant really had in view when he described objects 
as phenomena, was their essentially finite, limited, 
and incoherent character, and the question then 
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becomes, How are we made aware of this limited¬ 
ness of things of sense ? By reflection, says 
Kant, on the distinction between Understanding 
and Sense, a reflection which wo shall presently 
find also gives rise to the i*emarkable <loctrine of 
empirical contingency, and leads to the most im¬ 
portant consequences in the Kantian metfiphysic. 
The categories, we have already remarked, are not 
limited to the combination of elenuints furnished 
by sense, but are forms of combination in general, 
thoughts of objects as such. We are thus irre¬ 
sistibly led, Kant thinks, to regard our world ot 
sense as phenomenal, conditioned, and reason coin- 
"^pels us to frame the conception of some uncondi¬ 
tioned. Tliis unconditioned, the conception of 
which is merely problematic, i.e. not in iiself con¬ 
tradictory, but incapable of having objective exist¬ 
ence demonstrated for it, we call noumonon, 
Noumena, clearly, cannot be the* object of intui¬ 
tion such as we possess, for all such objects are con¬ 
ditioned. In a negative sense, then, they are not 
objects of intuition, and themfore positively may 
be described as objects of a non-sensuous intuition. 
Of the mode of operation of such a non-sensuous 
intuition we can form no idea, but the conception 
of noumena is valuable, nay indispensable, as 
marking the limited conditioned character of all 
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the faculty of intuition which we possess. In 
fine, the conception of noumena, or things-in-them- 
selvos, is a limiting notion (Grenz-Begrifl). Wft 
cannot assume the existence of such objects; 
through the mere conception of them we gain no 
extension of knowledge, nay, Kant seems some¬ 
times inclined to assert that by the understanding 
we cannot think such objects. They are contem¬ 
plated by us as objects of an intuition and under¬ 
standing altogether distinct from our own. In 
this last remark, however, Kant has gone beyond 
his own theory. We do, and must, think these 
noumena, and we think them, through the only 
forms of thought given to us, the categories; hut * 
—and this is the real significance of the doctrine— 
critical investigation of our thought demonstrates 
that the categories are entirely inadequate to these 
noumena, and that contradiction is involved when¬ 
ever’ we apply the finite notions of understanding 
to them.®* 

In this way I think we are able to see, at least 
partially, how the doctrine of things in themselves 
arises, and how it is related to the dialectic of 
Keason, on which Kant immediately enters. The 
faculty which subjectively expresses the demand 
of self-consciousness for perfect unity of concep¬ 
tion we call Beason. Reason cannot find satisfac- 
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tion in the conditioned, and any attempt to demon¬ 
strate complete harmony by means of the pure 
ifotions of the understanding, which are the cate¬ 
gories of the conditioned, inevitably leads to inner 
contradiction and incoherence. If, then, we still 
seek an unconditioned which will unite self-con¬ 
sciousness to this world of conditioned objects, 
we are compelled to recognise, both positively and 
negatively, that these objects are merely pheno¬ 
menal, are not tilings in themselves, are but the 
modes in which finite intelligence grasps the 
supreme unity of things. Positive proof for this has 
been advanced in the -^Esthetic and Analytic, which 
showed that the content of experience was condi¬ 
tioned by, or dependent on, the nature of s»uisibility 
and thought. (Intuitions were received only in 
the forms of Space and Time; objects were cognised 
only under the categories of understanding.) Nega¬ 
tive proof is furnished abundantly m the Dialectic, 
which shows that the notions of the understanding, 
competent to phenomena, land us in contradiction 
whenever we endeavour by their means to gain 
such a solution as shall satisfy reason.^ 

The Thing-in-itself, then, is no excrescence on 
Kant’s system, nor does it play the part of that 
convenient receptacle for difficulties of thought— 
the unknown and unknowable. It marks the 


o 
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transition from understanding to reason, from the 
categories of relation or external necessity to the 
category of freedom or internal necessity. The 
further stages of Kant’s thought are simply the 
closer detenninatioii of the thing-in-itself.*® 

At tlie same time, from the outlines of the posi¬ 
tive theory of knowledge already given, one can 
see what kind of solution was alone open to Kant. 
Understanding, seizing upon limited aspects of an 
organic whole, and placing them in sharp opposi¬ 
tion to one another, had left as final elements the 
abstract Ego, or pure form of consciousness, and the 
world of things in themselves. These two appeared 
to stand mechanically apart, and the world of 
phenomena was somehow the result of their re¬ 
ciprocal action. Nor could these elements be 
characterised otherwise than by merely negative 
predicates. (They resemble in this Schopenhau- 
sen’s will and pure subject of will.) A unity, then, 
which shall foike these up into itself as constituent 
parts could not but be for Kant something entirely 
separate from the world of phenomena, placed 
alongside of it, but not entering into it. So far, 
then, as we are yet able to judge Kant’s final con¬ 
ception of the unity of reason, it could not rise above 
the finite categoiy of reciprocity. At times, indeed, 
he does shadow forth a mere concrete unity, for he 
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finds ultimate reconciliation in the notion of an 
intuitive understanding, an understanding in wliich ^ 
flie synthesis of general, particular, and individual, 
should be completed by the organic act of thought 
itself. With the thing-in-itself, of which, in¬ 
deed, it is the real counterpart, the idea of a 
perceptive understanding is continually making 
its appearance throughout the three Ciitiques, 
receiving at each stage more exact determination, 
until it at length appears as the final unity, or 
suprc‘me ]\find, or God, the synthesis of intelligence 
and its objects, which we indeed ai'c unable to 
grasp, and the possibility of which we cannot 
even comprehend. The intuitive understanding 
is the burden of all the critique of speculative 
theology, and the principle of the teleological judg¬ 
ment. Upon the idea of it we require to fix 
attention if we are really to understand Kant's 
position in metaphysic.®^ 

The detached elements, then,’ for which reason 
seeks the unconditioned or possible ground of 
unity, are, in the first instance, the Ego and the 
world as determined by thought. To these, how¬ 
ever, reason must add the unity of both in order 
to complete its architectonic idea. We have, there¬ 
fore, three speculative unities, three transcendental 
ideas, as Kant calls them—^first, the unconditioned 
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unity of the subject of consciousness, the psycho- 
* logical idea; second, the absolute unity of the 
series of conditions of the phenomenon or thing 
known, the cosijiological idea; third, the absolute 
unity of the conditions of the possibility of aU 
objects of thought in general. As is well known, 
Kant, bringing forward into prominence the sub¬ 
jective function of Reason as discovering the prin¬ 
ciple from which the conditioned follows, and 
therefore as being essentially syllogistic in cliar- 
acter, arrives at his threefold anungemeiit of tran¬ 
scendental ideas from a consideration of the three 
kinds of syllogism—categorical, hypothetical, and 
disjunctive. Without making any comment on 
this, w'hich is a parallel to the earlier discovery ot 
the categories from the forms of judgment, I desire 
specially to call attention to the fact that the three 
ideas are simply the unconditioned application of 
the three categories of relation—substance, caus¬ 
ality, and reciprocity, i,e, to say, the transference of 
the forms of scieutihc cognition to the domain of 
reason and metaphysic. * By keeping this in mind, 
we shall more readily appreciate the nature and 
import of the criticism to which they are severally 
subjected. Tlie result of the investigation is in a 
twofold sense negative':—1st. It is demonstrated 
that by means of these categories no final solution 
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can be given to the problems of reason or meta- 
physic, and, accordingly, Kant thinks no metaphy*- 
sic^as system of cognition, is possibly; 2d. It is de¬ 
monstrated that these categories have applicability 
only to the conditioned, and that no aigumeut 
based on them can apply either way (either posi¬ 
tively or negatively) to the unconditioned. If 
from other sources indications of an uncondi¬ 
tioned are obtained or obtainable, the field is left 
open for them. To a metaphysic constructed by 
the employment of these finite categories, criticism 
is fatal; to a metaphysic otherwise founded, scien¬ 
tific cognition can bring forwaixl no counter argu¬ 
ment. As these categories are in particular the 
fundamental notions of scientific procedure, the 
results of Kant*s criticism are here of peci^ar 
value. 

It is unfortunately impossible for me to enter at 
any adequate length upon the rich material for 
thought contained in the Dialectic. I must, per¬ 
force, content myself with such indications of tlie 
course of discussion in the three divisions as are 
requisite in order to lead up to the final idea of the 
Kantian system. The three divisions, as you are 
aware, aorrespond to the old metaphysical rubrics 
—^Bational Psychology, Eational Cosmology, and 
Bational Theology! 
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On the first of these, in which the paralo¬ 
gisms of Eeason are pointed out, something has 
already been said. The conclusions which Ka- 
tional Psychology believed itself able to draw with 
regard to the immortality, immateriality, and 
simplicity of the soul, transcended experience, 
and consequently could be based upon nothing 
but the universal element in all inner experience, 
the unity of self-consciousness, the pure judg¬ 
ment I think. But when it is attempted to use 
this universal subject of thought as the third term 
by which to determine synthetically the nature of 
self as an object of knowledge, then we involve 
ourselves in paralogism. For synthetical deter¬ 
mination through a category can only be given in 
relation to an intuition. The universal subject of 
thought is supposed to be, but is not, an intuition; 
nor is any intuition given in inner experience 
whereby we could determine the soul as substance. 
No hnmdedge then, in a scientific sense, is possible 
of the nature and future existence of the souL 
Equally beyond knowledge, however, is the asser¬ 
tion that the soul cannot be immaterialim¬ 
mortal. The categoiy substance thus shows itself 
as entirely inadequate to the determinatior of the 
unconditioned. Sp^ozism, as a system of cogni¬ 
tion, is impossible.^ 



LECTURE III. 

METAPHYSICAL IDEA OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 

At the close of last lecture we had entered upon 
the consideration of Kant’s theory of Reason, the 
portion of his work which has most significance 
when we endeavour to comprehend the complete 
metaphysical conception of which the parts are 
being surveyed in detail. Tlie ultimate aim of 
Reason had been determined as the systematic 
unity of cognition, in and through which the 
knowledge yielded by understanding might appear, 
not as a mere contingent aggregate, but as a con¬ 
nected organic whole.' Empirical knowledge is 
not, sc, in need of such systematisation; that 
is to say, science may and does proceed in its 
course without regarding the metaphysical pro¬ 
blems inevitably raised when we endeavour to 
comprehend the sum total of experience itself. 
Nor does science itself ever of necessity lead to 
such problems as make up the substance of 
metaphysical inquiiy. Incompleteness of scientific 
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explanation is not to' be regarded as identical with 
the apparent insolubility of certain questions re¬ 
garding the nature of experience and our relation^ 
to it. Only reflection upon the notions employed 
in scientiflc cognition can lead us to see their 
limited character and can enable us to determine, 
at least in outline, what would be required by a 
metaphysical explanation properly so called.* 

It had also become apparent that in seeking for 
explanation of experience itself, in seeking the 
unconditioned, we of necessity employed these 
conceptions through which unity was possible in 
experience. But in such a case it is evident from 
the outset tliat Eeason is doomed to failure. It is 
not possible that notions which serve to explain 
the perception of one conditioned thing among 
others, which enable us to pass from one part of 
the world of empirical cognition to another, can be 
valid as means for cognising the unconditioned, 
the totality of experience. “ The notions of reality, 
of substance, of causality, of necessary existence 
itself, have no significance for determining any 
object, beyond their service in rendering the em¬ 
pirical cognition of a thing possible. They may 
thus be used to explain the possibility of things in 
the world of sense, but cannot be employed to 
explain the possibility of the universe itself, since 
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the ground of explanation for that must lie beyond 
the world, and consequently can be no object of a 
possible experience.”® We explain by referring 
one* part of experience to another; all our scientific 
notions are strictly relative; how then shall we 
explain the sum total of cognised things ? 

Kant, as we further saw, was not content to rest 
the insufficiency of metaphysic constructed by 
scientific notions on this general gi'ound, but sub¬ 
mitted to detailed examination the use of the three 
special notions of empirical knowledge in the deter¬ 
mination of metaphysical principles. One of tliem, 
suhstan/ce, has appeared entirely inadequate to deter¬ 
mine the unconditioned in consciousness. Cause, 
as we shall presently see, is equally incompetent 
when applied to the idea of the uncovditioned as 
the absolute totality of the conditions on which 
any phenomenon or event depends. 

When in presence of a qpuditioned object, 
Reason has but one prescript or rule; it demands 
the absolute completeness of the series of conditions 
on wliich the phenomenon depends. Now, the only 
notions^ with which it can proceed to determine 
the uii^nditioned totality of a series are the cate- 
Mdes 0^ the Understanding, which are strictly 
nnite in content~-i.e« serve merely to determine 
relations between parts of experience. Through 
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them knowledge of objects and consequently unity 
of empirical cognition is possible, but they cannot 
be employed to explain the whole of experiencb, 
which is manifestly not one among many olyects to 
be known. Reason thus finds itself in a peculiar 
difficulty. The synthesis of conditions, or the con¬ 
ception by which we endeavour to give completed 
explanation of the conditioned, if really adequate 
to tlie unity demanded by Reason, must be too 
great for understanding, i.e.y must involve elements 
transcending and contradictory of the notions 
valid for empirical explanation; on the other 
hand, if the synthesis be adequate to the 
Understanding, ix., if the notions be employed 
with the limitations essential to them, it must be 
too small for Reason, must fall short of the unity 
required. This inner want of consistency in the 
categories of the conditioned manifests itself, in 
those cases where a series of conditioned and con¬ 
ditions is possible, as Antinomy or Antithetic. 
Over against the positive assertion of any synthesis 
an apparently well-grounded contradictory can be 
placed. Thus, e.g., if we demand the absolute sum 
of conditions on which the temporal and spatial 
element of any phenomenon depends, we gnd appa¬ 
rently equal grounds for asserting that the world 
began and did not begin, that it is limited in ex- 
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tent and unUmited. So, if we demand the absolute 
series of conditions on which the content of intui¬ 
tion, as filling space and time depends, we shall 
fin& it equally possible to say that simple sub¬ 
stances exist and that they do not exist; in other 
words, absolute continuity and absolute discrete¬ 
ness seem equally reasonable. QuarUity and Quality, 
then, when employed to furnish conceptions ex¬ 
planatory of experience as a whole, result in sheer 
contradiction. So also, if we demand the absolute 
series of conditions on which the occurrence of an 
event depends, we find tliat universal causation 
according to natural law, and spontaneity or inde¬ 
pendence of naturd law, are equally possible and 
appear equally well grounded. Finally, the exist¬ 
ence of a phenomenon as such seems to demand 
for explanation both that all events are contingent, 
and that at least some thing in, or in connection 
with, the phenomenal world necessary; in other 
words, we seem driven to admit that the pheno¬ 
menal world has and has not a necessary ground.* 
Now it is impossible, says Kant, to dismiss the 
problems suggested by such 'Antinomy with a 
vague reference to our ignorance.® The condi¬ 
tioned, ^f which explanation is desired, is given in 
empirical cognition, and we are not in search of 
an absolutely unconditioned, i.e,, of some ground 
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which, tx Jiypothed, cmld not be given in experi¬ 
ence and of which we "must perforce remain in 
ignorance, but of an absolute series of conditions 
as given in experience. Yet, from the evident 
contradiction which results from all efforts to com¬ 
prehend such a series, it would seem impossible to 
attain our object. The ground of this impossi¬ 
bility, and with it the origin and significance of 
Antinomy in general, must be disclosed by Eeason 
itself. For it is impossible that Eeason should be 
in essence dialectical, or should propose to itself 
problems it cannot solve.® 

The critical method of solution is one which 
throws much light on Kant’s fundamental idea, 
and at the same time brings into prominence the 
least satisfactory aspect of his theory of knowledge. 
If the objects known were really things-in-them- 
selves, i,e,, did they exist, so constituted as we 
know them, apart from and independent of the 
synthesis of possible experience, then seeing that 
they would be in themselves conditioned, the series 
of conditions must of necessity be given along 
with them. In such a case no escape from Anti¬ 
nomy would be possible; Eeason would remain for 
ever in the state of self-opposition. if the' 

thing known be merely phenomenon, t.e., exist as 
so constituted only in the synthesis of experience 
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in which it is given, then it is no longer necessary 
that the series of conditions should also be given, 
f'or these are themselves only other syntheses of 
exjperience, and must be cognised by the same 
notions which afford knowledge of the conditioned 
under consideration. The prescript of Eoason, in 
such a case, would be merely that we must uncon¬ 
ditionally seek for the series of conditions, and it 
is quite possible that we may recognise the im- 
possibility of ever bringing our search to an ends 
The appearance of Antinomy would thus signify 
that in the synthesis of experience, and through 
the categories which constitute that synthesis, the 
unity of Eeason or completed explana tion is not tb 
be attained. Such—all details as to the differences 
between the several kinds of Antinomy and the 
special features of each solution being omitted—is 
the critical answer to the difficulties Keoson en¬ 
counters in the sphere of the *cosmologicaI ideas. 
In words, indeed, Kant makes his solution depend 
entirely on the distinction between phenomena 
and noumena; but, such distinction being rightly 
apprehended, it reduces itself to that above given 
—^viz. the finite relative character of the categories 
of the conditioned, and their inadequacy as means 
of explaining the conditioned itself. The result is 
in SO fiftr negative, for Eeason has no categories 
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with which to think the world of experience save 
those just discussed, and contradiction in tilings 
themselves is avoided only by depriving Eeason of 
any power to obtain an answer to its difficulties. 
Positively, however, there is an advance, for there 
now begins to arise the fundamental question of 
Kant’s metaphysic, a question which, stated sub¬ 
jectively, would be that of the relation between 
Reason and Understanding; objectively, that of 
the relation between the intelligible and pheno¬ 
menal worlds. On this we have to direct particular 
attention in the subsequent evolution of Kant’s 
ideas, and it will assist much to enter somewhat 
more fully upon the discussion under one of the 
Antinomies—that which concems the opposition 
between natural ‘causation and freedom. The 
method of treatment is of importance both gener¬ 
ally and fur the particular view of the ethical 
element in the critical philosophy. Kant rightly 
calls attention to the fact that all psychological or 
practical teaching with regard to freedom must 
remain valueless, unless it be shown that freedom 
as such is not .incompatible witli the mechanical 
law already recognised as an a priori condition of 
experience. The distinction drawn by him^etween 
Intelligible and Empirical character has been 
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mucli misunderstood, and requires careful state¬ 
ment*’ 

* It is peculiar to the category of Cause as con¬ 
trasted with Quantity or Quality, that in it the 
synthesis is of two perceptions, and consequently 
of two elements which may be heterogeneous, 
whereas in them the synthesis concerns parts of 
intuition, and consequently, elements which must 
be homogeneous.® Although, then, the law of 
causality permits us to say that for every given, 
event there is a series of events from which it 
must follow, it does not permit us to say what 
these events are. It merely demands that the 
cause for every phenomenal event shall be found 
in phenomena, but does not prescribe the kind of 
causality belonging to such phenomena. Now it is 
at least possible to conceive, or does not contradict 
the fundamental law of experience to suppose, that 
in phenomena their causality ihay be determined 
otherwise than by phenomenal antecedents, 
although the effects of such antecedents, being 
phenomena, must be regarded as empirically or 
naturally determined. In particular, it must be 
pointed out that the synthesis of intuitions which 
we call ^bject must have a transcendental ground, 
which determines it as empirical representation, 
and so we may conceive in the case of any 
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phenomenon that, though the mode of its connec¬ 
tion with others, the empirical character of its 
causality, is throughout determined by natural la^, 
yet that the cmi>irical character itself may* be 
determined by a causality purely intelligible and 
following intelligible law; in short, may be deter¬ 
mined by an intelligible character.® Thus the 
jihenornenal world would appear as the manifesta¬ 
tion in the forms of experience, and therefore 
under natural law, of the Noumenal world, which, 
]>eing beyond time, is not determined by natural 
law, blit may freely originate events, and is subject 
only to the law of pure understanding. Such a 
mode of causation is not, indeed, a possible object 
of t*xpene-nce, ami consequently we can never hope 
to demonstrate its existence, but W'ith equal cer¬ 
tainty it must be held that we can never demon¬ 
strate its impossibility. If, then, from elsewhere, 
we have indications of something in human reason 
not limited to the forms of intuition, we cannot 
by dogmatic or scientific objections be debarred 
from investigating the nature and significance of 
such coiuieptions.^® 

Tlie substance of tliis difficult discussion may be 
stated in a form differing from that given by Xant 
The world of experience must be for intelligence a 
system of things causally connected. No object 
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of scientific cognition can be regarded as free from 
the law of natural causation, for only through 
tfiis law is nature possible. But the veiy fact 
that the conception of cause only enables us to 
.think each sei>anite event as part of a united 
system, points out the limit (»f tliat conception. 
We cannot subject the wliole of experience to the 
law of natm'al causation, and are led inevitaldy 
towards the notion of something beyond the phe¬ 
nomena of sense. 8o Ihr, imh?ed, as tlie separate 
events are considered, it is clear that, for cogni¬ 
tion, it is only re(p\isiU*. that they should ho 
regarded as funning parts in a systematic (experi¬ 
ence; hut it is (juiU*, possible that the ground for 
their s]jecific connections or positions in emjurical 
cognition may (le})end upon something not itself 
phenoiiienal. If, then, w'e find tliat, connected 
with cxjKirienco, there is som(*.thing which, from 
its very nature, (ian never he merely an ohj(;ct of 
scientific cognition, and whic]i*yet scksiiis to affect 
in the w^ay of causation facts belonging to exjasri- 
ence, we are not to regard such a causality as 
contradicting experience. Scientific cognition has 
its definite and determinate spliere; whatever is 
merely object of knowledge falls w^ithin that sphere. 
But such cognition is only for an intelligence not 
itself merely one of the objects of knowledge; 

H 
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and consequently, alongside of the causal connec¬ 
tion of experience we must place the connection 
of reason fis at least possible. 

Kant has connected liis discussion solely or 
mainly with the Noumenal Ego, or intelligible 
character in man; but the argument is ijerfectly 
general, and, taken in connection with what is 
said under the IV. Antinomy (on contingency and 
necessity) brings into comparative clearness the 
position of the noumenal w'orld in the Kantian 
system. Tilings, as objects of scientific cognition, 
are enntingeut, dependent—not grounds of their 
own existence.” As explanation of the being 
of each one, some other phenomenon is adduced. 
Within experience, then, which presents us with 
elements, connected, but each conditioned by tlie 
others, no object can be found which can serve as 
necessary ground for all others—no unconditioned. 
We are thus able to sever entirely the problems 
of reason and of scientific cognition. In the latter, 
explanation is to be sought entirely in the condi¬ 
tioned, and metaphysical completeness of explana¬ 
tion is impossible. In the former, completeness of 
explanation is sought; but as it cannot be obtained 
within experience and by the notions connectmg 
experience, it must be found in the supersensible 
or noumenal world. The two spheres are entirely 
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distinct. Within the realm of science no part 
can be played by any notion which refers to the 
sux^rseusible, and it is of no concern to science 
what \dewa are held with regard to that liigher 
world. Within the realm of reason no use can 
be made of the categories of science, nor can we 
ever hope to coini>rehend the noumeiial world 
in the fashion of scientific cognition. 

Wliat relation, then, does Kant definitely think 
as obtaining between the intelligible and empirical 
worlds ? So liir as can be judged from the dis¬ 
cussion in the cosmological antinomies, he appears 
to land himself in the doctrine that the noumeiial 
world is somehow mechanically related to the 
phenomenal—a doctrine which is, philosophically, 
the counterpart of the theological id#»a of God as 
distinct from the known universe, and arbitrarily 
creative of it Yet, though Kant never succeeds 
in freeing his theory from this appearance of 
merely mechanical or contingent connection be¬ 
tween the ultimate elements, it is to be noted 
that the mere possibility of an intelligible ground, 
distinct from the phenomenal, which is indicated 
by the cosmological antinomy, is supplemented 
both by<he ethical ideas and by the crowning 
synthesis of teleology; and that, even in this 
pidiminary outline of his metaphysical conception, 
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he does not draw so sliarp a line of separation 
between the nouinenal and phenomenal as is fre¬ 
quently ascribed to him.'^ He seems inclined to 
re»^ard the })lieiioinenal as the form in which the 
nouraenal world appears—a fonn having inner 
connectednoss as a sysUnn of experience, but in a 
twofolil manner c'ontingent— -first, as to its being 

at all; second, as to the enijiii ieal or material 

1 

connections in it. 

The discussion of the antinomy involved in 
tlie dynamical notions of causality and necessary 
existi'iice, points the way towards the tinal idea 
wliich licason employs as explanatory of the con¬ 
ditioned world of experience.. The cosmological 
conceptiun contained the series of conditions for 
a given ph(ji\omenon, and had unmistakably indi¬ 
cated that no comjdeted series was attainable 
within the sphere of phenomena. Now, in the 
^yhole sphere of experience there is a certain 
unity, corresponding formally to the category of 
reciprocity, or disjunctive totality. Every real 
tiling, ever}" jiart of the system of cognised fact, 
is regai’ded as being real, or as having deterininetl 
existence, in and through its relations to other real 
things The individual element is only tc be com¬ 
pletely determined by reference to all possible real 
predicates. Empirical cognition may never sue- 
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ceed in exliausting the dctermmability of the indi¬ 
vidual; but through tlie conception ©f this sum 
to^al of reality, our known universe lias for us a 
unity, and eni]>irical research a definite 
More particularly that which we cull the real in 
any phenomenon, that which is empirically given, 
is determined in eacli case by reference to the 
sum total of reality. Now reason, endeavour¬ 
ing aftiu* the ground for the complete detennina- 
bility of all objects whatsoevci*,—desirous, in short, 
of finding tlie compleUB unity to which they belong, 
—adopts tliis conception, empirically justifiable, of 
a disjunctive totality, converts it into the idea of 
an Em Thalmimunt or cfdlectivo sum of all pos¬ 
sible ju-edicates, regards tliis as tlie necessary 
ground of all existing things (none of which can 
l>e viewed as other than contingent), and finally 
personifies the idea as Ood. Though Kant does 
not point out the connection, it is well t<» note that 
the final goal of reason in-^this j)rocedure is the 
ideal of an intuitive understanding, the ideal which, 
critically stated, is by Kant substituted for the 
idea here discussed.** 

The examination of the validity of this idea, 
of the possibility of employing the notion of reci¬ 
procity as explanatory of the system of reality 
itself, takes the following form. If the unity 
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thought under this idea be a true solution for the 
problem of reason, it must be that an object cor- 

t 

responding to the abstract idea of the Ens Eealis- 
simum exists. Keason, therefore, must establish a 
synthesis between this abstract thought and exist¬ 
ence, and, in so doing, it may start either from 
existence or from the abstract thought itself. In 
the lirst case we have the cosmological and physi- 
co-theological proofs of the existence of Godj in 
the second, the ontological.^® Kant has little 
difficulty in showing that the cosmological argu¬ 
ment and the argument from design not only 
suffer from defects peculiar to themselves, but in¬ 
volve for their final inference, or ultimately turn 
upon, the ontological argument.^^ With regard 
to the latter, it is as readily shown that a synthetic 
judgment affirming existence cannot rest on a con¬ 
ception only. Existence denotes the relation of 
an object to our conception, and therefore cannot 
be contained in the conception itself. Being is 
not a predicate which can be found in the subject 
of any judgment, and if we desire to add it syntheti¬ 
cally, vre must have some third term beyond the 
idea of the subject. Such third term, possible ex¬ 
perience, is wanting in the case of the Em Bealis- 
simum, which transcends experience.^® Specula¬ 
tively, then, Eeason has no ground for asserting 
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that an object corresponding to the transcendent^ 
ideal exists; while at the same time, as Kant 
cautiously {)oints out, no speculative proof of its 
no4-existeuce can be giveiL So far as this final 
problem of Reason is concerned, we have only the 
negative result which has throughout attended 
efforts to cognise the thing in itself; mummmum, 
non datur se/ientia}^ 

As was briefly noted, the critique of theology 
seems to follow a method somewhat difibrcnt from 
that employed in the discussion of the Antinomies; 
the result, however, is the same in substance. The 
finite category of Reciprocity or disjunctive totality, 
valuable os a notion of Understanding, and giving 
unity to our conception of nature, is inapplicable 
to the unconditioned, and has no inner consistency 
when extended beyond the sphere of finite, rela¬ 
tive cognition. The sum total of tilings known 
has not its ground in itself, and when we endeavour 
to connect this world-whole with the supersensible, 
cogitated as its ground by means of the category 
of reciprocity, Understanding finds no third term 
by which to effect the synthesia The supreme 
ground of things, the Ens remains a 

mere Ij}ea, for which objective existence cannot be 
proved. It is but the projection or shadow of the 
unity desired by Reason, and it is cleat that if 
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Eeoson has for material only the mutually deter¬ 
mining substances of the phenomenal world, and 
for method the purely relative notions of Under¬ 
standing, no more concrete unity can be attained. 
Tile Em Ecalissimum is in truth the notion of God 
as the substance of substances, the purely Spino- 
zistic conception of God as the indeterminate 
gi'ound of all possible determinations, and Js no¬ 
thing but tlie category of recij)rocity raised to 
ultimate abstraction. The Kantian -substitute for 
this we sliall presently discover.*^ 

What, then, is the sum of Kant’s view with 
reganl to Iteason and its function ? Not certainly 
the vague Agnosticism which has often been as¬ 
sumed as its full equivalent. The mere abrupt 
assertion that knowledge is limited to intuitions 
of sense, and that with such intuitions it must 
remain content—a theorem in itself of much sim¬ 
plicity—cannot be accepted as having any signifi¬ 
cance apart from the system of which it is an 
integral portion. Thai cognition is only of ele¬ 
ments of sense experience, and that the categories 
of understanding have validity and application 
only witliin the limits of possible experience, are 
propositions which must be thoroughly grounded, 
not assumed on the strength of experience itself, 
or as the result of some unsuccessful attempts to 
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represent the supersensible under forms other than 
those of sense. And the full grounds for tliese 
fundamental theorems cannot, so Kant thinks, be 
exAbited in any other manner than by reference 
to the special cliaractcristic of Reason itself, the 
imperative demand for unity of conception. ‘‘ The 
law of Reason, wdiich rcipiires us to seek for this 
unity, is a necessary law, as without it we should 
not possess the faculty of lieason, nor without 
Reason a consistent and self-ac(jordaiit mode (jf 
eniidojring the Ifndcrstanding, nor, in the absence 
of this, any proper and suflicient criterion of em¬ 
pirical trutJi.'’^^ In other words, the unity of 
Understanding, w'hich alone renders experience 
jKJSsible, is subordinate to, or dej»enilent on, the 
unity of Reason. The limit, and consetpiently the 
validity, of cognition can only be lisclosed and 
accurately detenuined by reference t<» that wliich 
passes beyond the limit. The systematic connec¬ 
tion which Reason demandsj and which involves 
the idea of a completed whole of cb^^ition, pre¬ 
scribes limits to the unity of UnderatantTw j, and 
points to the higher unity of wdiicli that is but a 
part. The finite modes of this subordinate unity 
are inde^ inadequate to the requirements of the 
higher sjmthesis, and therefore we cannot deter¬ 
mine the soul as substance, or complete the causal 
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series of the phenomenal world, or determine God 
as the supreme ground or Intelligence whose 
manifestations are the phenomenal. The modes 
in which the rational demand for Unity expires 
itself cannot, then, be regarded as constitutive^ i.e,y 
they are not immanent in the objects known, but 
must be viewed as merely regulative^ i.c., as point¬ 
ing out or specifying the final goal of speculation, 
and thus furnishing an ideal or norm for research. 
As regards the whole system of cognition, such 
principles must be held to have objective worth, 
for though they do not determine objects as such, 
they require systematic unity in the operations of 
the understanding, or demand absolutely that un¬ 
derstanding sliall proceed in accordance with the 
requirements of such systematic unity.*® 

Now in the idea of a systematic whole of cogni¬ 
tion are involved not only the general laws which 
express the conditions of experience as such and 
are a priori, but specifications of them, or empirical 
laws Mduch cannot be known a priori. To say, 
then, that our cognition must proceed according to 
the idea of systematic unity is equivalent to saying 
that Nature, not in its fonnal aspect as the com¬ 
plex of general laws of all possible expeoence, but 
in its material aspect as the complex of empirical 
rules of actual fact, must be accommodated or 
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adapted to the faculty of cognition—that Nature, 
in short, must be viewed as throughout intelli¬ 
gible.*® Undoubtedly this principle cannot be 
scientifically proved. Although we can say that 
no experience is possible save under those general 
forms which express the very substance of Under¬ 
standing, yet real empirical experience might he 
utterly charjtic; it might be quite impossible to 
discover real classes, empirical or sj>ecial laws of 
fact.** The empirical, as such, is thoroughly con¬ 
tingent; nay, even the certainty of general law 
may be viewed as contingent, for our categories 
only yield synthetic principles in relation to some¬ 
thing quite contingent, viz. possible exj>erience,®® 
The princijde, then, under which we subsume real 
experience is not constitutive but regulative, a 
mere maxim of reason, and subjective. The adapt- 
abQity of Nature to our faculty of cognition is, 
therefore, not a principle which determines objects; 
and judgment, which mediates between universal 
and particular, is not here, as in the case of the 
synthetic propositions of understanding, determin¬ 
ing, but merely reflective. The empirical particular 
is given, but the universal is not necessarily given 

Otft 

in and with it; we supply the universaL 

The notion of reflective judgment Kant, as we 
shall presently see, works out at length in the 
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Critique of Judgment; meanwhile, there must ba 
indicated, as of extreme imi)ortance for under¬ 
standing the Kantian theory of knowledge, certain 
detailed explanations of the geneml principl^' of 
InteJligibility put forward in the Critique of Pure 
PcMmiiP All ultimate ex])lanation, we already 
found, is in essence of a threefold form; the type 
is invariably that which has presented iLself in the 
analysis of J*ercoj)tion. The manifold or ])articular 
is united into one consciousness through the general 


or univ(!rsiil. Here we are dealing specially with 
the unity of empirical laws, a unity which is not 
indeed involved in the very notion of experience 
and understanding, hut without which unde.i’stand- 
ing and experience, iis known to us, would not 
exist.-^ The conditions of this unity are thi'ee in 
number. First, that there sliould be a certain 
identity iii nature, a certain possibility of regard¬ 
ing various ]dieuome,na as species of higher genera. 
I'his, when raised to its highest form, or made 
ultimate, is the Principle of Homogeneity, the 
expression of the rational search for unity amid 
diversity, and the basis of the old logical rule 
£ntia non sunt niidtiplieamla prorier necessUatem, 
Second, that there should be difference o#' particu¬ 
larity in nature, a }H)Ssibility of surveying com¬ 
pletely and distinguishing the species that come 
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under genera. This^ in its abstraction, is the 
Principle of Diversity or Variety, expressing tlie 
necessity for manifold or difference in cognition, 
an(/ is the basis of the rule JEntimn varietate^ mm 
iemm'e sunt minucnda;. Third, that there shouhl 
be connectedness or relatedness among the pheno¬ 
mena of nature, a jKJSsibility of regarding all, 
whether genera or spticies. as forming [)arts in one 
systematic whole, and ther«ifore of ]»assing with¬ 
out discontinuity from one empirical conception 
to another. This, in jibstraction, is the Principle 
of Affinity or Continuity, tlio union of the first 
two principles, tlie cxj)n‘ssi<»n of the ultimuU^ re¬ 
latedness of tilings, and the foundation of the rule 
Datur amtinuum /(yrvmrumP 

These priiicijdes are the formal or ahstiact ex¬ 
pression for what Iteasoii can retain of the three 
Ideas. The Ideas, w'heii first discussed, aj^pcared 
to carry with them reference U> olijects, in tliis 
respect resembling the categories. Ihit no object 
within experience can be found ade(pnit(j to them, 
and the apparent demand that there shall be an 
object is in truth delusive. So far as theoretical 
cognition is concerned, then, the Ide-as simply ex¬ 
press tho^rational requirement of systematic unity, 
and are therefore not notions of oVjjects, but pro¬ 
blems towards the solution of which we approxi- 
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mate. It is true they have another aspect, ie., 
their vfilue for cognition is not their only value, 
but theoretically they are to be regaixled as regu¬ 
lative merely. Tlirough this view of their naiure 
we obtain the tnie substitutes for Ilational Psy¬ 
chology, Cosmology, and Thcoh^gy. We cannot 
determine, the soul by the category of substance, 
but w^e proceed, and mu.st proceed, in our search for 
syst(unatio unity, sis if psychical phenomena could 
sill be determined as modiheatitins of one simple 
j)erinancni essence {Principle of Homogeneity). 
With regard to Nature in its corporesil or mechani¬ 
cal aspecit, w'e proceed as if the series of conditions 
on which any event depends were really infinite 
{Print'iplc of Dircraity). With regard to Go<l, we 
proceed as if all the objects in the universe had 
connection, in so far as tliev are due to or ordered 
by a sn]»reme, all - comprehending intelligence 
{Princq)h of Continuity).^ 

Now it is remarkable that in this last principle 
Kant has again appioachcil the idea of an Intui¬ 
tive Understanding; indee-d, it is plain that in 
order to understand much of his later, more ma¬ 
tured metaphysic, we must Ixjar in mind that the 
transcendental Idea of God, the principle of In¬ 
telligibility, the teleological view of nature, and 
the Intuitive Understanding, are in essence identi- 
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cal As Kant in this coimoction remarks, “The 
highest formal unity, which rests solely on notions of 
Beason, is the teleological unity of things, and the 
spel^ulative interest of Ileason rondel’s it necessary 
to view all order in the world as if it originated from 
the purpose of a supreme Beason. Such a jjrinciple 
opens up a quite new prospect for our Beason in 
its appheation to tlie field of experience, that, viz, 
of connecting the things of the world according to 
teleological laws, and so attaining their highest 
systematic unity.”’* The notion of End, a.s the 
supreme metaphysical category, makes its appear¬ 
ance here siaiiewliat ahruptly, and it will be 
necessary to j)t)int out how it comes forward in 
this i»lace lieforc cunshlering how the faint outline 
of a final conception sketched in the extract jiLst 
given receives filling in from Kant. The princijJe 
we have just been discussing at some lengtli, that 
of the Intelligibility of Nature, is merely the asser¬ 
tion that Nature is adapted td our hiculty of 
cognition, i.e,, is to be treatwl as if it resulted from 
an intelligence similar to ours. But to view 
Nature as the product of an Intelligence is to view 
it as the end realised by that Intelligence; the 
principle if Intelligibility is therefore the principle 
of teleological judgment.^ In itself, Kant is care¬ 
ful to say, this principle is merely regulative, but 
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it contains of necessity reference to a hypothetical 

supreme understanding, and, when fully deter- 

« 

mined, leads to th(i final conception of the universe 
as an firganic whole, in which the parts and t\ieir 
connciction are d(!i)endent on th(3 idea of the whole.®® 
How such a unity as is thus contemplated should 
bo even yKjssihle, we have no moiina of cognising. 
It is a transcendental id(*,al, a mere prescript of 
lioason. TJio Ideal, however, is not left quite so 
indetorininate by Kant, and in following the de- 
velopminit of his view’s on this, the outcome of his 
Crifi(jn(\ we may lake as a clue the kind of con- 
ce])tion wiiicJi, with Ids doctrine of theoretical 
cognition, must be formed of the Intuitive Under- 
staiidini;. 'liie elements in the ultimate svuthesis 
are clearly the ymre Egi>, the world of experience 
or ])heiionie.na, and tlie 'supersensible substratum 
of the ])henomenal world. To cojjnm the relations 
of these tlireo we must emph’V the categories of 
understanding, and. as the fpiestion is of a certain 
systematic unity, tlie (^ategoiy appropriate is evi¬ 
dently the category of Heciprucity. The pheno¬ 
menal w^oiid shall, somehow, appear as thte result 
of the mutual relations of noumenal ego and 
noumeual non-ego. Although such a conception 
is not theoretically demonstrable, yet w'e shall find 
that what Kant substitutes for it retains traces of 
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the category, Reciprocity, beyond which he never 
proceeded.** The category cannot be used other¬ 
wise than analogically, still it is employed, even 
though at times Kant would appear to have re¬ 
garded the system as organically i-athcr than 
mechanically united. 

Tliis may be put in another fashion. Tlic 
systematic unity demanded by Reason leads to 
the conception of the universe os determined by 
a supreme intelligence. Now the only mode of 
determination of objce.ts with wln’ch we are 
theoretically acciuainted is the inecbanical or 
necessary. As the supposed int(?lligence is re¬ 
moved from the conditions of eyperience, its 
activity must l>e free, and the effects produced 
must be viewetl as spontaneously originating. 
(Thus, it may be remarked in passing, the opposi¬ 
tions of Freedom and Necessity, Mecbiinism and 
Teleology, are for Kant identical.)*^ If, then, our 
conception of an intuitive understanding is to be 
further specified, it must be by means of any in¬ 
dications we have of a causality not subject to 
mechanism, but free or self-determining. From 
the notion to be formed of such Freedom we shall 
artive at J;he fuR significance of the teleological 
judgment, or judgment founded on the relation 
between the noumenal and phenomenal.** 
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It has already appeared that Eeason, specula¬ 
tively, can at all events advance no dogmatic 
disproof of free causality. If, then, there be given 
in consciousness any fact inexplicable save through 
the supposition of Freedom, we are not debarred 
from accepting Freedom as a fact, even though its 
possibility be theoretically incognisable. Now a 
fact which necessitates the assumption of Freedom 
as its due qua noti must be of such a nature that 
its content is not limited by the conditions of 
intuition, S 2 )ace .and Time. There is only one 
fact, the notion of which is given as so unlimited, 
namely, the moral law. The ccniception of Duty, 
as that which should be, evidently refers to no 
fact given as existing. In itself this conception is 
jmrely formal, .and it is characteristic of all actions 
truly moral that they contain reference to the form 
of law only, that they are perfomied from respect 
for Duty. As pure form alone is it possible that 
the notion of Duty should express a rule of action 
for a rational being as such, for a being in whom 
Eeason is practiciil or can prescribe ends for 
action. 

If the particular volitions by which we realise 
our ends always conformed to the p’’re law of 
duty, or were always promi)ted by maxims or 
motives which we could at the same time desire to 
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see Tiniversally followed, then the subjective will 
<]f the individual would coincide with pure 
Practical Eeason or objective will But in man 
fful^ective considerations intervene; he is not 
merely pure intelligence, which can think a uni¬ 
versal law of action, and can recognise that a law 
of duty, whetlier possible or not, would be real¬ 
ised as universal law, but a natural phenomenon, 
swayed by empiricd motives or impulses. Thus 
the eonformity of subjective volition to objective 
reason appears as in fact contingent, as something 
which ought to be, but is not. The relation of 
subjective to objective will, so regarded, is obL'ga- 
tion. It is evi<ient, further, that as the moral law 
is pure form, it can be prescribed by nothing but 
Reason itself, for any admixture of foreign empiri¬ 
cal elements would destroy the absolute purity of 
the concei)tion. Duty. Finally, it may be i>ointed 
out that the kind of obligation contained in the 
law of Duty is unconditional; the imperatives of 
Duty are categorical, given and capable of being 
given only to Reason and by Reason. I'hus, by 
mere process of analysis, it becomes apparent 
that Duty or Moral Law, Autonomy of Practical 
Reason, artfl the categorical Imperative, are various 
modes of expressing one and the same fact^^ 

So far we have but pure analysis of the given 
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fact, Duty. But the moral law as a categorical 
imperative demands to be realised, and, as we haye 
seen, such realisation in the phenomenal world is 
to be regarded as contingent. How, then, fe it 
possible that there should be this connection 
between Eeason as practical and the pheno¬ 
menal world ? How should pure regard fw Duty 
be for intelligence a command wliich must be 
realised in the phenomenal world? In other 
words. How has the moral law the force of obli¬ 
gation ? 

It is quite true that we must ascribe to every 
rational being Freedom in a practical sense, as 
independence of material or empirical conditions, 
for no rational being can think his actions as due 
to external force, and consequently must act wnd&r 
the. idea of freedom^ or be for practical purposes 
free.®® Such freedom, however, is in its notion 
merely negative—goes no farther than the Critique 
of Pure Reauson carried us; but it points the way 
towards the positive notion we are in search of. 
For freedom is a kind of causality, and therefore, 
though not dependent on physical antecedents, is 
not to be conceived as lawless. The one law of 
a free will is autonomy \ in every action the will 
is a law to itself; a free wiU and a will subject 
to moral law are thus one and the same. Freedom 
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is consequently j^e necessary correlate of the 
consciousness of moral law. 

The problem, however, is not yet solved. We 
ha\% not yet seen how it is possible for such 
autonomy of will, such freedom, to carry with it 
obligation. In the noumenal world, in the world of 
pure reason (Verstandeswdtf as Kant calls it), man 
must regard himself as free, not merely in a 
negative sense, as being above empirical conditions, 
but positively, as being subject only to the law of 
his own reason. In the phenomenal world, on the 
other hand, he must regard the effects of his voli¬ 
tion as throughout determined by natural causation. 
If he were only a member of the intelligible world, 
then all his actions would conform to pure 
autonomy of will or moral law j if only a member 
of the phenomenal world (world of sense), then all 
his actions would conform wholly to the natural 
law of the desires and inclinationsr, i.e.^ of happi¬ 
ness. But the world of understanding to which 
he belongs is the very foundation of the pheno¬ 
mena world and its laws; consequently the law 
of this intelligible world must be regarded as 
binding upon him. Only when I regard myself as 
belongingr on the one side, to the world of under¬ 
standing, and on the other, to the world of sense, 
does the principle of practical reason become tot 
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me a categorical imperative, and the realisation of 
its precepts an obligation.®® 

Freedom, then, the one speculative idea the 
certainty of which is directly given, is for Kant 
the very essence of Reason.^® Only as determining 
itself has Reason any positive content. Though 
theoretically undemonstrable—^for under the forms 
of understanding we cannot even comprehend its 
possibility—Freedom is in a practical regard the 
one absolutely sure notion of Reason. With his 
usual caution Kant does not directly identify 
Freedom with the consciousness of an uncon¬ 
ditional moral law, but throws out the identifica¬ 
tion as a hint. “ Freedom and an unconditioned 
practical law therefore point mutually to one 
another. I do not here ask whether they are in 
fact distinct, and whether an unconditioned law is 
not rather the mere self-consciousness of a pure 
practical Reason, which is one with the positive 
notion of Freedom; but I only ask whence the 
knowledge of an unconditioned practical law rises, 
whether from Freedom or from the practical law.”*^ 
This secondary question he answers in favour of 
the moral law. So far as consciousness of Freedom 
is concerned, there is immediately givei^ only the 
mere negative notion which had been treated in 
the Critique of Pure Reason; the positive notion, 
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consciousness of self as active or practical in an 
intelligible or rational system, is gained through 
and in the consciousness of the moral 
The two notions which thus form the founda¬ 
tion of Kant’s etliics are Freedom and autonomy 
of will, or the idea of pure will as universally 
legislative. Only in the practical sphere, i,e, only 
in the relation of reason to will do we come imme¬ 
diately into connection with the noumenal, for 
only here are we presented with objects which 
cannot be regarded as merely objects in experience. 
No other notion than that of causality supplies us 
directly with a means of connecting the pheno¬ 
menal and intelligible systems.*® 

It is not my purpose to enter on any of the de¬ 
tails of the Kantian etliics, for they are no^. essential 
elements in his final metaphysical conception, but 
attention may be directed here to the peculiar form¬ 
alism which characterises the system, and which is 
the counterpart of the formalism inherent in the 
theory of knowledge. Pure practical Keason, as uni¬ 
versally legislative, and the possible maxims of indi¬ 
vidual volition, seem so absolutely heterogeneous 
that no conjunction can be effected. That one of 
the elements in what we call ethical action is the 
formal or purely moral seems undoubted, but 
equally certain is it that the/omo/ aspect remains 
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■ for Kant the entire content of what is ethical. In 
details the perplexity thence arising manifests 
itself, first, in the extreme difficulty of finding a 
means of transition from the simply univeisal 
principle to the system of concrete ethical rela¬ 
tions ; second, in the necessity for postulating an 
endless ethical progress; and finally, in the ex¬ 
treme rigorism or purism wdiich would have as 
present motive in all ethical action the constrain¬ 
ing force of reverence for supreme moral law.**^ 
Just as in theoretical cognition the medium of 
reconciling so far as possible the pure generality of 
the conditions of experience with the contingency 
ill the special laws of nature was sought in the 
notion of end, or in the adaptation of nature to our 
faculty of cognition, so here, in the practical sphere, 
the same notion comes forward with even greater 
value attached to it. For in the practical sphere 
the notion of end has complete validity, whereas 
for theoretical cognition it can be employed only 
by analogy. Tractical Eeason has an object, not 
empirically given, but following from its very 
nature and prescribed by itself. The realisation 
of its own law, both in the special sphere of the 
individual, where opposition is experienced from 
the particular empirical maxims of will, and also 
in general, or in its unconditional totality, is the 
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pure object of practical Eeason, the end at which 
it is aimed. Otherwise expressed, this end is for 
Kant the mmmum honum or highest good, the 
complete and unconditioned totality of the object 
of pure practical reason, the perfect harmony of 
universal and particular will.*® 

The notion of the summum honum contains in 
itself two elements, virtue or state of worthiness 
to be happy (which is the supreme good, honum 
mpremum)f and happiness, which must be added 
to virtue if the good is to be perfect or liighest. 
Now these two factom are not identical, nor is 
their combination in one notion given analytically. 
From the one the other does not analytically 
follow. Since, then, it is a primi necessary that 
the mmmum honum should be realised, the possi¬ 
bility of synthesis between these two factors must 
somehow be cognisable a priori. The one, con¬ 
sequently, must be the ground of the other, and 
there must be some common third term, some 
basis, which shall enable us to cognise a priori the 
necessity of such relation between them. When, 
however, we try so to think the connection between 
the two elements, we find that finite categories are 
being applied to infinite objects, and that antinomy 
naturally residts. It is impossible that the desire 
for happiness can be the origin of the maxims of 
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virtue, for this desire is not in itself moral. It is 
impossible to regard virtue as the cavse of happi¬ 
ness, for happiness depends upon temporal condi¬ 
tions not included under the determination of viU 
itself. The moral law, then, wliich is an integral 
portion of the final end contemplated, would seem 
to be merely fantastic, the work of imagination. 
The present antinomy, however, like those of pure 
speculative Reason, yields at once to critical con¬ 
sideration. The first impossibility holds good 
absolutely, the second only under a particular con¬ 
dition. If we regard virtue, i.e.y practical reason, 
freewill, as causative in the world of sense, and at 
the same time regard the said world as the only 
field for realisation of moral maxims, then, beyond 
all doubt, it cannot be asserted that happiness must 
necessarily be associated with virtue. For nature, 
as mere object of a priori cognition, as mere pos¬ 
sible experience, is not necessarily adapted to the 
requirements of reason, even in its practical em¬ 
ployment But we have seen that there must be 
contemplated existence other than that of the 
sensible world; it is, therefore, possible that in 
this supersensible system the third term may be 
found by which virtue and happiness are connected. 
The exacter specifioation of this third term is the 
most notable portion of Kant’s practical Entik, and 
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through it we may effect the transition to the final 
aspect of his theory. 

The realisation of the mmmum honum is the 
absolutely necessary object of a will determinable 
by moral law, and therefore, since tliat law is 
given as a fact, the conditions of such realisation 
must be possible. Now, the mmmum honum con¬ 
tained two factors:—1. Accordance of disposi¬ 
tion with the moral law, i,e. perfect holiness; 2. 
Happiness proportionate to virtue, and depend¬ 
ent on it. As regards the first, it is evident that 
the harmony between empirical and rational can 
be attained only through an infinite progress, an 
infinite series of stages in the development of 
ethical strength and purity. Such infinite pro¬ 
gress, which is truly the object of our will when 
morally determined, is possible only on the sup¬ 
position of the soul's immortality. As regards 
the second, the more interestitig on general 
grounds, it is evident that Happiness in propor¬ 
tion to morality cannot be thought as dependent 
on the will of any being so far as only part of the 
sense-world. The condition, then, which renders 
possible the ultimate harmony of the world of 
experience with the demand of practical reason, 
must be looked for in the supersensible ground of 
that world. This ground, since it contains the 
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principle of connection between virtue and happi¬ 
ness, must be regarded as possessed of both intel¬ 
ligence and will, that is to say, is God. The exist¬ 
ence of God, then, is the condition necessary tfor 
the liamiony of moral or practical reason.^® 

Thus in the domain of practical reason we 
obtain the only solutions possible to us of the 
difficulties into which we were thrown by apply¬ 
ing the finite categories of Substance, Cause, and 
Eeciprocity or Disjunctive Totality, to the Ego, 
the World, and the unity of both. For (i.) instead 
of the permanence of a soul-substance, of which 
we could have no intuition, and hence no groimded 
cognition, we have now the practical and rational 
certainty of permanence in the ethical progress of 
the moral agent; (ii.) instead of the merely nega¬ 
tive conception of a noumenal causality, and of its 
possible exercise in the world of sense, we have 
now the practical certainty of moral or rational 
freedom; (iii.) instead of the mere ideal of a being 
on whom depends the existence of aU contingent 
things, we have now the practical certainty of a 
supreme moral ruler. Thus immortality of the 
soul, positive freedom of will, and Eeason as the 
ultimate ground, are speculative Ideas practically 
warranted, though theoretically neither demon¬ 
strable nor comprehensible.^^ 
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Such Ideas, though objects only of practical 
Ijelief, and not of knowledge, are by no means to 
be regarded as taken up arbitrarily. They are 
necessary assumptions in the domain of Eeason 
itself, and could be rejected on no other ground 
than that they contradict the results of the specu¬ 
lative employment of the same faculty, a ground 
already shown to be untenable.^® Nor is it to be 
imagined, either that Practical Eeason is called in 
to fill up the gaps left by the critique of the specu¬ 
lative ideas, or that in regard to these ideas there 
is any radical difference between pure practical 
and pure speculative Eeason. In both Kritiken 
it is Eeason simply that is under investigation, 
and the difference concerns only special faculties 
to which it stands in relation. For, with reference 
to the faculty of cognition, Eeason must appear to 
demand that objects corresponding to its concep¬ 
tions shall be exhibited, and such exhibition is 
impossible. But with reference to mere self- 
determination, Eeason only demands that objects 
corresponding to its conceptions shall be known 
to exist, even though no further determinations of 
the nature and mode of their existence can be 
attained.* Even to call them “ objects is to some 
extent inaccurate, for God, the Immortality of the 
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soul, and Freedom of will, are not " objects,” nor 
can they be cognised as such.^® 

Thus Eeason, as self-determining, supplies us 
with notions of Freedom, Eeason as determihed 
with notions of Nature, the categories of Under¬ 
standing. Union between these two has been 
found in the notion of End, in the idea of Nature 
as adapted to Reason in its practical aspect. The 
notion of End is, therefore, the final element in 
the Kantian metaphysic, and although Kant had 
occasionally handled it in the Critiques of Pure 
and Practical Reason, it lay in the nature of 
things that he should devote special consideration 
to it. 

We have abeady called attention to this 
notion as the mediating element through which 
the various oppositions in the Kantian system 
were so far reconciled. For these oppositions, of 
Understanding and Reason, Phenomena and Nou- 
mena, Necessity and Freedom, Mechanism and 
Teleolog}^ are at bottom the same, and they find 
the same solution. In the Critique of Pure 
Beasorif the principle of the adaptation of Nature 
to our faculty of cognition appeared as the means 
of reconciling Understanding and Reason. In 
the Critique of Practical Reason the adaptation 
of Nature to the requirements of practical reason 
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appeared as the means of reconciling Freedom and 
Necessity. In both, then, constant reference had 
been made to the supersensible basis of tilings; 
and in the Critique of Judgment, undoubtedly the 
hardest of Kant’s writings, this reference is made 
explicit and final.*^® 

The ultimate opposition with which we are 
presented in the Critiques of Pure and Practical 
lUason, is that between the categories of Under- 
standing and the notions of Freedom, between the 
world of sense and the world of intelligence. But 
thougli there is an iiujiassable gulf between these 
two, rendering impossible any transition from one 
to the other by the theoretic use of Understand¬ 
ing, as if they were distinct worlds exerc sing no 
mutual influence, yet it has also appeared that 
the supersensible, the world of freedom, is to exer¬ 
cise influence on the sensible, the wprld of nature. 
For the notion of freedom is to realise in the 
world of sense the end posited by its own law^s, 
and it must therefore be possible so to think 
Nature that its conformity to law should permit 
at least the possibility of Ends according to 
Freedom being realised in it. There must, there¬ 
fore, be some means of uniting in thought the 
supersensible which is the ground of Nature, and 
the supersensible which is practically contained 
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in the notion of Freedom. Some common notion 

must be found, which, though not theoretically 

{ 

or j)ractically cognisable, yet renders possible the 
transition from the one realm to the other.^^ Un¬ 
derstanding and Keason, the categories of finite 
thought and the Ideas, the world of natural 
necessity and the intelligible system of freedom, 
must be thought as united, as harmonising with 
one another, through the particular constitution 
(determination) of the supersensible, which is their 
common basis. We have already seen that Judg¬ 
ment is the faculty which mediates between the 
particular and universal; accordingly here, where 
particular and universal are carried to their ulti¬ 
mate abstraction. Judgment, par cxcdUnce^ is the 
mediating faculty, and its principle, that of the 
adaptation of nature to our faculty of cognition, 
is in the first instance the third term we are in 
quest of. “ Understanding, through the possibi¬ 
lity of its a priori laws for Nature, proves that this 
can be known to us only as phenomenon, and 
therefore, at the same time, points to a supersen¬ 
sible substrate for it, but leaves this wholly UTide^ 
termined. Judgment, through its a priori prin¬ 
ciple for the consideration of Nature in reference 
to its possible particular laws, gives to the super¬ 
sensible substrate (in us as well as without us) 
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detemiinahility through intellectual function. Bca- 
son, finally, through its practical a priori law, 
gives determination. Thus Judgment renders pos¬ 
sible the transition from the domain of Nature to 
that of Freedom.”®® Judgment is, in tliis case, 
only reflective, i.€. while the particular is given in 
experience, the universal is supplied by us, and 
evidently the principle of such judgment is that 
of End, Design, or Adaptation. The particular of 
Nature, which is not determined by the universal 
of the categories, is judged as being fasliioned or 
ordered by an Understanding, since in no other 
way is it possible for us to think that particular 
laws should harmonise so as to form a consistent, 
orderly, intelligible experience.®® Of this adapta¬ 
tion or design Kant signalises two species— first, 
subjective, where the empirical condition for the 
exercise of the faculty of judgment.is furnished 
by the feeling of pleasure or pain ; second, object¬ 
ive or logical, where the possibility of the given 
natural form is thought as necessarily depending 
on the notion realised in it. The first is the 
matter for sesthetic judgment, the second for 
teleological judgment. The latter only is here 
considered,iand even that, but to such extent as is 
requisite to disentangle the main idea inherent 
in Kant’s exposition of it.*^ The following, then, 

K 
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are the main points in the doctrine of teleology. 
External adaptation, where one thing is sup¬ 
posed to exist solely as a means towards an¬ 
other, is to be carefully distinguished from inner 
a(lat>tatit)n, in which tlie parts of a whole are 
so related as to be mutually cause and effect, 
means and end, and in which tJie parts are only 
for and through the whole. Any judgment of 
external adai)tation (such, c.g.^ as the adaptability 
of sand on tlie sea-shore for the growth of pines, 
etc.) is relative, and always lies open to the further 
question as to the necessity for tlie existence of 
that whicli in the given instance is regarded 
as end.^^ Only the organised products of Nature 
exhibit inner conformity to purpose, or display a 
mode of eausidity not, so far as we can judge, 
explicable through mechanical law.*^® For an 
organised product has a mode of growth entirely 
distinct from the mechanical addition of like 
parts ; its members are mutually dependent; and 
its product is something similar to itself. As 
distinguished from an artistic product, where the 
result also embodies the idea of the whole and the 
parts also exist only for the whole,—^r^^here, there¬ 
fore, the parts are united from without,-<-an organ¬ 
ised product must form a unity through the mutual 
letermiuation of the parts, and the parts must be 
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mutually cause and effect of their specific form.®^ 
14 is not indeed possible to prove that such bodies 
as organisms cannot be produced by the operation 
of mechanical laws, but there can be no doubt, 
Kant thinks, that we are unable to perceive how 
they could be so produced. At the same time, 
causality accoitling to ends, the mode of causation 
here described, is not an object of experience, it is 
not a category of undei’standing; it is not even a 
notion of Freedom. We must rigidly confine its 
application to the faculty of Judgment, and hence 
we cun see that the apjiareut dialectic bctwt^en the 
principles of mechanism and teleology is removed 
so soon as we critically state the limitations of 
both. For these })rinciples do not assert absointely. 
Mechanism is true for objects as matter of ex¬ 
perience in general, i.e. as phenomena; teleology 
is only the mode in which we thipk unity in 
particular experience for behoof of the faculty of 
judgment. We neither assert that things must he 
generated mechanically, nor that tliere must be a 
production according to end or final cause. In 
the supersensible these opposites may be the same. 
To our inteDigence they differ, and have different 
spheres, but a higher understanding might see the 
ultimate identity of the two.®* 

Up to this point Kant has been merely engaged 
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in emphasising an empirical fact, the extreme 
diversity between meclianism and that peculi^j 
collocation of forces, themselves mechanical, which 
is presented to us in organised bodies. P'or it is 
to be obseiVed that in his view, the notion of an 
end in Nature (Naiiir-z'inrk), that is to say, of a 
causality in nature distinct from the mechanical, is 
neither a category of understanding nor an idea of 
freedom. So far, then, what he says on Teleology 
is not an integral part of his general philosophical 
conception, and has for us only an indirect interest. 
But although this notion of end in Nature is em¬ 
pirically conditioned, and the object in connection 
with which it arises is given only in experience, so 
that we could not, a jpriori, pronounce such an 
object possible, yet there must be some general 
principle through which the particular mode of 
thinking denoted by the notion becomes at least 
possible. This general principle is the rule for 
the faculty of Judgment, which lias been already 
stated, the principle of the intelligibility of 
Nature.®® Now this principle, as ^ve already saw, 
is definitely and necessarily connected with the 
important doctrine of empirical contingency, and 
Kant, in considering the teleological yadgment, is 
natumlly led to express, in the most precise form, the 
origin and significance of this doctrine.®^ The notion 
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of the contingency of the particular arises, according 
to him, from the fact that in our cognition Under¬ 
standing and Sense are distinct, that with us the 
special forms of the particular of sense are not 
determined by the general rules of underatanding, 
while these general rules themselves receive con¬ 
creteness only thnnigh sense, and therefore in 
modes, so far as tliey are concerned, contingent. 
Our understanding is discursive and must proceed 
always from general to particular; but if the par¬ 
ticular be contingent, then the general fonn under 
which its varied collocations are thought by us to 
be necessary or intelligible, is not a principle for 
understan<ling, but only for judgment. In other 
words, the particular so far as Judgment (i.e. 
Reflective Judgment) is concerned, consists in the 
varied collocations and forms of the general laws 
of nature, and the principle by which ♦we think to 
ourselvas unity or intelligibility in this particular 
is not one which in itself determines the particu¬ 
lar ; it is merely supplied by Reason on account 
of the peculiarity or limited nature of our Under¬ 
standing. The analysis, however, is not yet com¬ 
plete. The principle of reflective judgment, 
accoTding|,*to which the parts of experience are 
thought to be so determined as to form a unity for 
understanding,isthe general principle of teleological 
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connection. For our understanding cannot, from its 
discursive nature, think the wliole as detennining 
the parts othenvise tlian through the mediating 
notion of End; i.e. where the pai*ts seem to exist 
only through and for the whole, the reason is for 
our understanding to be found in the notion of a 
causality accoriliiig to eial. The notion of adap¬ 
tation in general is, therefore, dependent on the 
peculiarity of our understanding, and marks its 
limit. JUit, as we have repeatedly seen, the deter- 
ininalion of one thing as peculiar in quality, the 
definition of a limit, is only possible through refer¬ 
ence to something not so qualified,—to that which 
passes beyond the limit. If, then, we determine 
our understamliiig as limited so far as the particu¬ 
lar of nature is concerned, the notion by which in 
reflective judgment we overcome this limit, is im¬ 
plicitly the notion of another understanding which 
is not similarly limited, and for which contin¬ 
gency of the particular would not exist. In such 
an understanding the i)articular would be deter¬ 
mined in and by the universal. The whole of ex¬ 
perience would be for it an organic whole; the 
universal would be no longer, as in our understand¬ 
ing, amlytic, receiving concreteness froHj, an acci¬ 
dental particular; but syTUhetic^ or a representation 
of the whole in and through which the parts are 
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definitely given. Of such an understanding we 
(jan form no adequate conception, hut the notion 
gf it lies at the root of the reflective judgment, and 
is tile necessary coiTelate of our understanding. 

[The special application of this notion to our 
judgment upon the nature and generation of 
organisms follows directly. An organised body is 
one in which the parts, as regards fonn and com¬ 
bination, depend upon tlie wdiolc. But for our 
understanding, Tncclianical generation of a whole 
through combination of the parts is the only intel¬ 
ligible mode. We have therefore, in the con¬ 
tingency of the parts of an organism as regards 
the whole, the particular elements which compel 
us to conceive it as possible only through a cau¬ 
sality according to ends— i.e, as the realisation of 
the idea of the whole. It is certainly not implied 
that such causality is actually the mode in w'hich 
organisms are generated; for we cannot assert that 
the supersensible basis of that mechanism which 
we discover in nature may not contain in itself 
the ground for organic products. We only say 
that, owing to the peculiarity of our understanding, 
its limit aa regards the particular, we must judge 
of oigankms in conformity to the notion of end. 
For scientific explanation, then, teleology affords 
no aid, and must not be called in, save as an auxi- 
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liary principle in directing research. The mecha¬ 
nical and the teleological modes of thinking natur§ 
may quite well co-exist. Botli are necessary, froni 
the peculiar nature of our understanding, and both, 
thougli tlie second more directly, refer to the super¬ 
sensible substrate which we may conceive as the 
necessary correlate of the intuitive understand- 
ing“^] 

Thus the contingency of the particular in expe¬ 
rience, and esi)ecially the contingency of oiganised 
natural forms, wlicn compared with the general 
laws of nieclianical causation, points the way 
towards tlie final reconciliation of understanding 
and reason, of necessity and freedom, and enables 
us to see wliy in science no other than mechanical 
explanations can ever be resorted to; while, at 
the same time, it is recognised that the mechanical 
is inadequate to final solution, both of nature it¬ 
self and of the special forms we call organisms.®® 

The teleological principle, however, is theoreti¬ 
cally only for reflective judgment, and therefore 
enables us to conclude with no certainty as regards 
end itself. But not only does the notion of end, 
in natural forms as inner adaptation, lead us to 
regard nature as a system regulated aciiording to 
the same idea— i,e, lead us again to introduce the 
conception of external adaptation, and so to con- 
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template tlie possibility of a final end in nature; 
lyit the end presented to us by practical reason is 
itself a final end, and by its means we are enabled 
to grasp, with subjective or practical certainty, the 
notion of a complete teleology in nature. As natu¬ 
ral phenomenon, man cannot regard himself as final 
end; nay, in Nature merely as sucli, whether ex¬ 
ternal or internal, nothing leading to such an idea 
is to be discovei-ed. But as practical reason, as a 
moral being, man can regard himself as tlie final 
end, not merely of natuiu as it is, but of the created 
system. F(rt' practical reason places before him an 
end of fdjsolute worth, the realisation of the highest 
good, the moral development of a nature under 
moral laws. Through this we obtain a principle 
by which we may, with at least suhjectiv.'*, cer¬ 
tainty, determine the nature of that supreme under¬ 
standing to which the hypothetical employment of 
reason had led us.®^ Through the i)ractical, the 
merely problematic result of speculation receives 
for us concreteness or definiteness. For we are, 
from practical grounds, compelled, with at least 
practical necessity, to ascribe a certain end or aim 
to this supreme understanding. The moral law in 
us, or praotical reason, prescribes the realisation of 
the highest good; but the elements of the highest 
good, as we have already seen, re(^uire to be united 
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by some being beyond nature. We, as beings 
subject to moral law, must therefore think tl^ 
supreme cause as a moral cause— i.e. as so deteiv- 
mining the course of things that scope shalL be 
permitted for the realisation of the final end of 
reason. The ultimate conception, then, of the 
Xautian metaphysic, is that of ethical teleolog}'. 
“The systematic unity of emls in this world of 
intelligences, which, although as mere Nature it is 
to be called t)nly the world of sense, can yet as a 
system of Freedom be called an intelligible, i.e, 
moral world (regtium gratia'), leads inevitably to 
the teleological unity of aU things which constitute 
this great whole according to universal natural 
laws—^just as the unity of the former is according 
to universal and necessary moral laws—and unites 
the practical with the speculative reason. The 
world must be represented {is having originated 
from an Idea, if it is to harmonise with that use of 
reason without which we should hold ourselves 
unworthy of reason—viz. the moral use, which 
rests entirely on the idea of the supreme good. 

I 

Hence all natural research tends towards the form 
of a system of ends, and in its highest develop¬ 
ment would be a physico-theology. Bu4 this, since 
it arises from the moral order as a unity grounded 
in the very essence of freedom and not accidentally 
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instituted by external commands, establishes the 
teleology of nature on grounds which, a priori, 
must be inseparably connected ■with the inner 
possibility of things. The teleology of nature is 
thus made to rest on a transcendental theology, 
which takes the ideal of supremo ontological per¬ 
fection as a principle of systematic unity, a prin- 
ci]>le which connects all things according to 
universal and necessary natural laws, since they 
all have their origin in the absolute necessity of a 
single primal beiiig.”'^^ 
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RKCENT DEVELOPMENTS UF KANTIANISM. 

Tn List lecture I completed the survey of Kant’s 
theory of knowledge and of the inetaphysic de- 
})endent on it. In the course of the exposition 
those points only w'ere brought into prominence 
which seemed to have special interest as bearing 
on the ]U‘esent position of philosophical questions. 
Before ])roceediug to note somewhat more parti¬ 
cularly one or two of those problems, solution of 
which, as it appears to me, can be looked for in no 
other way than by carrying forward the critical 
method, I may briefly recapitulate the main 
results of that method so far as they have become 
apparent in the course of our survey. In so doing, 
it will be advantageous to reverse the order of 
statement, and to proceed from that view of Reason 
and its problem wliich was in truth the regulating 
idea in the Kantian philosophy. • 

The highest conception of speculative thought 
*3 the unity of Reason, the complete comprehension 
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of the manifold details of experience as elements 
in the supreme synthesis of self-consciousness. 
No finite nature can hope adequately to attjiin 
such unity, but the outlines of it are shadowed in 
finite knowledge or scientific cognition, and it is 
realised with at least subjective distinctness thi’ough 
the ethical ideas which alone have an import over 
and above the tinitude of merely relative cognition. 
Reason, to use Kant’s expression, is in its veiy 
nature architectonic, i.c. it endeavours to compre¬ 
hend the organic plan of experience, the ultimate 
synthesis of existence and thought. It therefore 
works throughout under the idea of a systematio 
whole of thought, and its problem is the justifica¬ 
tion of this idea. Knowledge (scientific cognition 
properly so called), strictly limited to the content 
of sense-intuition, i.c. to finite, relative objects, is 
throughout penetrated by Reason, and manifc.st3 
its incomplete and partial character \^dien com¬ 
pared with the ideal w'hich Reason sets before it. 
(Jnder the forms of knowledge we cannot grasp 
the Unconditioned, i.e, no justification of the 
metaphysical idea is to be obtained through the 
notions of empirical cognition; and the recognised 
inadequacy of these forms to the solution of the 
highest problem enables us to define their legiti¬ 
mate province and to fix their significance for 
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thought. Tlie context of experience which is given 
in and through the relative notions of understand¬ 
ing, is on a lower scale the type of the supreme 
unity of lieason, and its threefold synthesis of Ego, 
genenil thoughts or categories and particulars of 
sense corresponds after its kind with the supreme 
syiitliesis contemplated in the intuitive under¬ 
standing, or God, the centre of the teleological 
system of things. We through the ethical idea 
(Freedom) know ourselves as members of this 
system, and recognise in the world of cognition but 
the mode or manifestation in finite intelligence of 
the world of Keason. Not that we are to think of 
the universe as being in itself double, to form a 
5 '«f’?«t-l*latonic conception of a world of ideas 
coiTesjionding to the world of sense. The pheno¬ 
menal world is for Kant only the manner in wliich 
finitci intelligence can be in connection wfith the 
infinite intelligible system. It is true he never 
succeeds in freeing his theory from a certain dual¬ 
ism inherent in it from the outset, and appearing 
as the irreducible clement in the successive syn¬ 
theses through which he strives to give expression 
to his final conception of the unity of Eeason. The 
W’orlds of intelligence and sense seem &till to be 
connected mechanically, and the result to be what 
Fichte called a “ collective whole.” Tliis dualism. 
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as might easily be shown, is nothing but the last 
r^iduum of the individualist mode of viewing 
ijiind, which Kant was the first to subject to 
critical examination, but which still retained its 
influence over liim. To it we must ascribe the 
appearance of subjective idealism which clings to 
the critical theory of perception, and which is 
peculiarly prominent in the analysis of sensibility. 
To it, also, we must trace the method of solving 
the various antinomies which appeamd when 
scientific notions were employed metaphysically, 
for only on such a view could reference of the 
antinomy to the subject be regarded as a satis¬ 
factory solution. 

The theory of cognition, on which this idtimate 
conception rests, and from w^hich it is devel >ped, 
may be regarded either as an analysis of experience 
or as the exposition of the idea of self-consciousness. 
It is, therefore, independent of either empirical 
(descriptive) psychology or empirical (natural) 
science. For in both of these the facts from which 
inferences may be 'drawn are parts of experience, 
cognised facts, elements known and known by 
self. In themselves, consequently, they can throw 
no light iipon the conditions under wliich any 
experience of a fact is possible for the conscious 
self, under which any fact can be cognised. To 
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give as final result of philosophical analysis the 
proposition that experience consists of states pf 
consciousness is to give no explanation whatever, 
for it merely refers the facts for explanation t(\the 
facts themselves. A state of consciousness, even if 
we allow for the moment that some intelligible 
meaning can be attached to such an expression, is 
not jpcr se an element of experience. It becomes 
so, or is for us a fact only in so far as it is cognised 
by the self or Ego, and it can be cognised only 
under the conditions of self-consciousness as such. 
So far from being an ultimate ground of explana¬ 
tion, states of consciousness are objects of cogni¬ 
tion, and therefore merely parts of that completed 
whole which stands in need of explanation. Em¬ 
pirical psychology, therefore, which takes states 
of consciousness as known, and investigates their 
nature and connections, tracing out the laws of 
their combination, and considering their relations 
to the organised material of body and brain, is not 
even in sight of the problem whicdi belongs to the 
theory of knowledge, and fronl which mctaphysic 
starts. The question which that theory endeavours 
to answer, How is experience of any fact, even of 
a mental state, possible? is not to be ^identified 
with our analysis of the nature and relations of 
the fact when known as a portion of experience. 
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The distinction between the two problems, which 
ia that between philosophy and science, and the 
al)Solute necessity of Considering the fii*st of them, 
are •after all the most valuable lessons which 
the critical philosophy has given to subsequent 
tliinking.^ 

Empirical science, it was further apparent, had 
its limits fixed througli critical analysis of those 
notions by means of which a coherent experience 
becomes possible. Within the sphere of the cate¬ 
gories of finite thought, i.e., within the domain of 
matter and force, space and time, empirical science 
was possible Jind sujireme. No jiroposition express¬ 
ing the relations of facts discovered by experience 
could possibly tlirow light upon those conditions 
without whicli experience itself was impost-ible. 
No proposition as to the notions through which 
experience is possible can throw light uj)on the 
empirical connections of those facts, gr can have 
more than regulative influence on empirical science. 

In the explanation of given phenomena, no other 
things and no other grounds of explanation can 
be employed than those which stand in connection 
with the given phenomena according to the known 
laws of experience.” Accordingly it may be said 
that, as one result of the Kantian analysis of 
knowledge, no scientific proposition as such is a 

L 
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theorem of philosophy, no philosophic theorem is 
a proposition of empirical science. It is iinpcj- 
sihle for pure thouj^ht in anj' manner to anticipate 
experience; no advance in any physical inquiry is 
to ho gained tlirough pure i)hiIosoj)liy.^ liational 
seieiKje (Nafur-irimmschoft as distinct from Natur- 
Ivhrc) is, indeed, possibh‘; fur in the necessary 
conditimiH of experience we have at least certain 
ultimate elements of all known fiicts; and thus, 
in tiu; physical sciences, strictly so-called, advance 
is to be eXt)ectcd thrcnigh experiment, aided and 
systematised by mathematics. The final goal of 
such science is undoubtedly the complete exposi¬ 
tion of all collocations of matter in space as de- 
IKUiilent t>n space relations, and therefore as capable 
of mathematical expression.® It must })e added, 
therefom, tluit only in a (lualifiod sense can it be 
held that jdiilosrjphy has to criticise the notions of 
scitmee. It subjects them to criticism only in so 
far us they depend upon the ultimate conditions of 
knowledge as such. With any empirical concep¬ 
tion of science philosophy has not to do. 

In the splierc, tlien, of the relative categories, 
substance, cause, and reciprocity, and of the forms 
of intuition, apace and time, within which the cor¬ 
responding objects can be presented, science is 
supreme; beyond that sphere its categories have 
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KANT AND BERKELEY. 

no validity. Oo^iiition as such miist Le limited to 
iittuition. Beyond the domain of possible intuition, 
there is left for us but the certainty of Befison, as 
coni^ious of its own free detennination, with the 
necessary conditions of that consciousness. Thus 
the completed synthesis conteini»lateil by J^ea-son 
cannot spt^oulatively be demonstrated, but is 
brought before us with practical certainty w’hen 
we become aware of our own positi<iri as members 
of an intelligible system, as raised by Beasoii above 
the liniitetl (lategories of sense intuition. 

1 know nothing that would be moio instnictive 
than a careful com[»aris(in of the theory thus brietly 
sketched with that form of idealism which, d<iscend- 
ing from Berkehy, has pla 3 ’’ed so laige a ]*art in 
English thought. In some res]iects the ultimate 
metaphysical conceptions of the two tlief^ries are 
in agreement; hoth regard the visible orde-r uf Uiings 
as but tlie mode in which tlie finite int^lligem^e is 
conditifuied or limited, and both suffer from the 
individualism which wou]<l make it appear that 
this visible order is but a projection of tlie indi- 
viduaTs mind. But tlie Berkeleian idealism can 
never free itself from tliis defect, save by the 
violent assumption of objective principles, the 
warrant for wliich it neither investigates nor can 
give. The critical idealism, on the other hand, at 
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least points tho way to an objective view” of things, 
for its analysis of knowhidge enables us to see tlyUt 
the particular fluctuating element, let us call it the 
given inipression, which was the ultimate fatt to 
Berkeley, is never known as such, but only when 
(letei-mined by tliouglit and as related to the objec¬ 
tive system or order of tilings. On such a compari¬ 
son, however, and on tlie results that might follow 
from it, my time does not ])ennit me to enter, nor 
is it my intention to offer any detailed criticism on 
the Kantian theory itself. At various points 
throughout tin? exposition I have endeavoured to 
indicate that Kant’s own teiiching enables us to 
see liow advance beyond his position is at least 
possible, and lliat tlie true significance of many 
distinctions first drawn by him can only be had by 
restaUuncnt and reconsideration of them. There 
is one jioiiit, however, on wdiich, before proceeding 
further, it is necessary to direct special attention— 
that is tho conceplioii Kant tt]>peai’S to hold of 
what constitutes reality in knowledge. Ko one 
has shown with more thoroughness that the mo¬ 
mentary and individual impressions of sense are 
to the cognitive subject himself unreal, uucognis- 
ablc, and that they only become real for us in so 
far as qualified by thought and referred to the con¬ 
text of experience. Such reference is only through 
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understanding, and understanding is tliroughoiit 
determined by Reason, Yet Kant singles out tliis 
essentially fluctuating and transitory element as 
the •only reality, and in consequence is led appa¬ 
rently to reject as at least speculatively unreal 
the pure principles of Reiison. Two remarks may 
be made on this matter. In the first place Kant’s 
view of what constitutes pcreeptwn as distin¬ 
guished from sensation is very far from clear, 
and the psychological obscurities or ambiguities 
in his doctrine lead to statements which at times 
appear violently to contradict the transcendcintal 
or metaphysical analysis which is the very essence 
of his critique. The rtaliiy of one element in 
the completed intuition, the sensation itself, is not 
to be identified with, or explained by, the real 
occurrence of the impression on the senstis or 
organised matter in connection with which it 
arises. That is a purely mechanical process, and 
can only become for us intelligible wlicn we ab¬ 
stract from the context of experience, and consider 
the sensation as something mechanically resulting 
from natural forces, the external vibrations, affec¬ 
tion of nerves, and so on. In so doing, however, 
we are dealing with the sensation as it does not 
exist for us, and as it is not an element in our 
perception at alL* Further, the sensuous factor in 
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intuition is not to be identified with the sensation 
as known, still less with perception itself. Pei- 
ception does, undoubtedly, contain the element of 
sensation, but the sensation as such never apjjears 
in the, per(!eptive act. Perception is part of cog¬ 
nition, and may ])e explained as reference of the 
fact tliat sensation has taken place to tlie objec¬ 
tive order of events on which its occurrence 
depends. Sensation, cognised as such, is one 
among other objtjcts of knowledge, and can exist 
for us only in the context of experi(*nce which 
niak(\s up knowledge. It is i:>robal)le that Kant, 
in dealing with this question of the reality 
ascribed to perceived facts, was misled by the 
connotation attaching to the tenn, “ affections of 
mind,” whicli, with liiin, plays a part not unlike 
that of “ states of consciousness ” in more modem 
psychology’'. Atfections of mind, like affections of 
body, are only parts of known material, and have 
for intelligence reality only in and thi’ongh the 
context of experience constituted hy thought. It 
is quite impossible for Kant to maintain both 
that unity of consciousness, and therefore thought, 
which goes beyond the individual fact, is indispens¬ 
able for perception, and also that the only real 
factor in perception is that which, se, is not for 
intelligence at all. It is quite impossible to main- 
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tain the absolute severance of thought and sense, 
when their unity is recognised as not mechanical 
but organic. Were it luiniitted that the iniprcs- 
sio^j is the only reality, then Hume’s idea of a 
stream of isolated perceptions, on it lea wdiich for 
an intelligence is contradictoiy, would be the 
result of Kant’s analysis. 

In the second i)lacc, if reality in ultimate signi¬ 
ficance is not given in and by the individual im¬ 
pression, then tve must reconsider Kant’s view of 
Keaaon and its functions. For it must be (Lsked 
whether the impossibility of having sense-intuition 
of the absolute is suflicient ground for the doctrine 
that knowledge of the supreme synthesis is specu¬ 
latively but problematic. There is, doubtless, ami 
will always remain, the marked distinctiim be¬ 
tween thought related to or coucomed with one 
particular portion of the sphere of intuition, or with 
the relation between the empirical elements of cog¬ 
nition, and tliought related to the Whole s])liere of 
intuition as such, or to Nature, if, indeed, know¬ 
ledge be arbitrarily djcjimd as the oombiiiatiou of 
thought with a particular finite element of expe¬ 
rience, then the problems of lieasou must natuniUy 
be held tci^be beyond knowledge. But on Kant’s 
own showing, if we are inevitably compelled to 
admit that the finitude of the categories of under- 
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standing points to the unity of Reason which 
transcends them, that the empirical matter of cog^ 
nition and its forms are but the modes in which 
the supreme synthesis is realised in finite intelli¬ 
gence, then the doctrine of absolute ignorance as 
to this synthesis can no longer be regarded as 
tenable, at least when so expressed. For what 
kind of knowledge is it supposed that we are to 
have of the unconditioned, of the object of Reason ? 
To Kant, apparently, a knowledge of it, apart from 
the manifestation which is an essential factor in 
it. If w'e consider fairly the Kantian doctrine of 
tlie Thing-in-itself, it is evident that this pure 
abstraction is wdiat he contemplated, an abstrac¬ 
tion which is philosophically the counterpart of 
the theological idea peculiar to Deism; and to 
Deism, we must admit, the Kantian principles 
directly lead. It is supposed that a knowledge of 
God must mean the comprehension of something 
entirely removed from experience, something to be 
qualified by none but negative predicates, the Bws 
ayyatoTos, OT obsconditm, wliich has played so 
remarkable a part in the history of human thought. 
If there is one notion which philosophy should 
have taught us utterly to reject, it is that of an 
absolute and unconditioned, which is absolute and 
unconditioned only through perfect vacuity^ through 
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containing notliing but negations. The most valu¬ 
able lesson to be learned from Berkeley in some de¬ 
gree, from Hegel throughout, is tlie worthlessness 
and danger of abstractions, and the supreme abstrac¬ 
tion is the unknown and unknowable God. Kant, 
it is true, partially freed himself from this obscure 

notion, and throughout the development of Lis 

• 

philosopliy one cmi tmce the successive steps by 
which he endeavoured to render more and more 
concrete the ideal of the supremo intelligence, but 
even in tlie final fonn of his rnetajdiysic, from his 
peculiar conception of the isolated sensuous im¬ 
pression as that which immediately bro\ight us 
into contact with reality, and therefore of thought 
as merely secondary and in itself devoid of con¬ 
tent, the old opposition appears between specula¬ 
tive knowledge and practical conviction. The full 
development of what is involved in Kant’s origi¬ 
nal question, How is experience at all possible? 
would lead to a different conception of the relation 
between the elements which app#*,ar subjectively as 
Eeason and Understanding, objectively as the 
supersensible and Nature. Only through such de¬ 
velopment can we adequately estlmaUi the value 
of the Agnosticism which at present has taken 
the place of phUosophical and theological specula- 
tioiL It is an error to suppose that metaphysic 
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desires to pass beyond experience, or to grasp any¬ 
thing wliatevcr that is utterly dissevered from es^ 
perience. its object does not lie beyond the 
tilings we know. Metaphysic only desire^ to 
think exjiericnce, and its one rule is to avoid 
taking a ])art as explanation of the whole. Its 
ideal is the organic unity which Kant has so 
clearly sketched. If we choose to express it 
theologically, ^ve may say that the only method of 
knowing (lod is tlironglillis manifestation, tlirough 
the system of experience with wdiich w’e are in 
connection through thought. We cannot know 
any being (»tlierwise than by its manifestation. 


Its manifestation is its very being for us, and it is 


a mere effort td' abstraction to <listinguish between 


them and to imagine a knowledge of such being 


0^ it is not, and cannot be known. 


A full discussion of Kant’s relation to tliis par¬ 
ticular problem, wbieli is, indeed, but one of tlie 
modes in which the ultimate question of all meta¬ 
physical iiiquiiT may be stated, would lead to 
more detailed criticism of his s}'stem than is here • 
desirable. But it seemed specially important to 
point out how the apparently logical question 
which Kant sets in the foreground of the Critique 
of Pure Bcawn is directly and intimately con¬ 
nected with it, and that no appi-oximation towards 
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its solution is to be attained otherwise than by 
\jarr}^mg for\i'ard the fundamental ideas of tlie 
JCantian philosophy. Quite possibly rigorous an- 
aljisis of tlie conditions of experience, i,€., of the 
notions by which experience is for us inteUigible, 
may demonstrate to us that for finite intelligence 
complete corn prehension of the ultimate synthesis 
is not to be obtained. Ihit in that case we should 
have discovered the significance for us of those 
notions, and should have gained a dtHi])er and 
truer idea of our relations to ultimate intelligence, 
and no philosophy can ever give us more. 

I do not think it can be sai<l that the relation of 
Kant to modern methods of s])eculation on this 
an<l allied proldeins has been fully recognised. To 
a large extent these methods have remaii'ed un¬ 
affected by the critical question, and bring forward 
their solutions with happy unconsciousness of the 
tnith that the (juestion rerpiires to be answered 
before any real progress in philosophical concej)- 
tion can Ixj achieved. In order to notice briefiy 
one or two of the points with respect to whicli, as 
it seems to me, a return to the Kantian attitude is 
imperative, I shall comment upon the application 
of Kantianism to modern questions, which is given 
in Lange’s History of Materialism. The principles 
of that work are professedly transformations of 
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Kantian doctrines, translations of them into the 
language of modern science. Here, then, if any-'’ 
where, we may expect to find the importance o£ 
Kant’s geneml j)o.sitioii recognised, and the special 
significjuice of his several doctrines illustrated by 
their application to modem diificidties. For Lange 
himself was a man of infiiiile quickness and capa¬ 
city and of unwearied industry, well trained not 
only in philosophy but in general science, and 
imbued wdth what is vaguely spoken of as the 
“modem” spirit. His work, undoubtedly, did 
much to accelerate the cuiTcnt which had already 
set towards Kant, and has exercised a very power¬ 
ful in 11 lienee, not so much, perhaps, on purely 
phihjsophic thought, as on the speculations which 
occupy the border-ground between philosophy and 
natural science. Metaphysically inclined physi¬ 
cists, indeed, have derived, and still derive, much of 
their sustenance from Lange's work. Kecognising 
the merits of the History of Materialism, I am 
yet unable to agree with the cntliusiastic estimate 
of Lange’s disciple, Dr. Vaihinger, who “ does not 
hesitate to call the History of Mater ialism the most 
significant philosophic fact of the present time.” ® 
As a history, the wrork appears to me to huve many 
faults. It reads later ideas and modes of concep¬ 
tion into earlier theories, frequently violates the 
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rule of liistoiic proportion, and in several matters 
\>f detail is both defective and inacciuuto.® Its 
•value must be held to lie altogether in its general 
si)irit, and in its criticism of materialism. The 
criticism is based on princijiles avowedly Kantian, 
but modified in harmony with inoderii and scienti¬ 
fic theory, and tlie general spirit of the work is 
not inaptly indicated by the U;rm “Neo-Kant¬ 
ianism ” which has been ajiplicjd to the movement 
started by it. As I shall have to point out, the 
Kantian priiudides employed aj)pear to me to be 
emptied of all that giv(is them peculiar value, and 
the results of the criticism, so far as doctrine is 
concerned, seem no more satisfactory than violent 
amalgamations of physics and philosophy gener¬ 
ally prove to be. 1 confess to a feeling of pro¬ 
found distrust of any philosophic doctrine which 
is presented as the result due to the “ methods of 
mcxlem science.” 

The first point for consideration is, naturally, 
the conception formed by I-ange of the aim and 
purport of philosophy in general and of the Kant¬ 
ian criticism in particular, A <lefiriito response 
to such a query might easily be collected from 
various qftarters in the History^ but the following 
brief summary by Dr. Vailiinger will certfiinly not 
be regarded as unfair, “According to Lange, 
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philosopliy has first a uegative, and second, a posi¬ 
tive problem. The former is handled in Logic ainf 
Thecn-y of Knowledges, the latter in speculative 
Metajihysics. Tlie negative ])art is related to the 
positive as destructive criticism to dogma. As 
iK^gativaj criticism, Plulos()])hy has to show that it 
is its(;lf, as a science, impossilde; the critical theory 
of knowledge destroys all the claim of speculation 
to attainment of truth, ... In its positive aspect, 
])hilosophy must certainly 1)0 siieculative, but with 
perfect consciousness that its speculation is mere 
poetic, fancy, not truth. We must speculatively 
fashion for ourselves a liarmouiuus picture of the 
world, but must remain conscious that this is 
merely a subjective ideal, with no claim to iX3pre- 
sent reality.”^ Froui tliis one can see veiy fairly 
what is Lange’s idea of the result of Kant’s Critique. 
That result is for him demonstrated positivism. 
Only the mec'hanical, the sphei'c of sense intuition, 
has reality; within that sjihere cognition is pos¬ 
sible and the terms tnie and false may with 
significance be employed. Whatever lies beyond 
sense intuition lies beyond knowledge, and with 
respect to it the tenns true and false must be 
devoid of signification and therefore inflpplicable. 
Ideals w'e may fonn, wliich represent for ns this 
dim and shadowy region, for there is in us, accord- 
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ing to Lange, ^ an organic impulse towards unity 
fthis is his equivalent for Bcasm), and such ideals 
may have ethical woith, may be for tluj good of 
our^ouls; but it is the one lesson of philosophy to 
the indi\ddiial that such ideals have no reality 
corresponding to them; sulyective fancitis they are 
and must remain.® 


That such a doctrine has a superficial resem¬ 
blance to the final propositions of the Critique 
may he giunted; that it leaves out of coiisidtjration 
the unity of cognition which Kant so strenuously 
insisted U])on, and conso(piently detaches certain 
theorems from the context within which alorie they 
had in (.’riticism their full import, is, I think, 
beyond question. Only from an erroneous concep¬ 
tion of the real significance, or ratluT, one v.Midd 
say, of the essential elements of Kant’s theory of 
knowledge, could such deductions be drawn, and, 
a.s I shall immediately point out, the interi)retatioii 
of that theory by Lange is entindy erroneous. A 
dettiched portion or aspect of the conijdot(;d theory 
is taken by him as being th6 whole, and what he 
thinks to be the result of Kant’s critique of know¬ 
ledge Is not, in truth, Kantian at all, but is the 
old Protag^rean maxim of Relativity, of which it 
is no exaggeration to say that the C'ntique is the 
reasoned refutation. For this Relativism, par- 
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ticularly in its modern form, in which it is 
regarded as the solitary stronghold against ma*- 
tenalisin, is iiotliing but a re-statement of thn 
theory of Huiiic, that tlie sum of cognised eifist- 
ence is the stream of conscious states, impressions, 
or ideas, without subject in whom they are united, 
or ol>je<;t t(» wljich they may he referred. The close 
analysis to wliieli Kant subjected this doctrine, 
and the mode in which his fundamental theorem 
as to the limits of knowledge is connected with his 
exposition of thought as necessarily involved in 
intuition, seem to he entirely overlooked. Lange’s 
doctrine of knowledge, therefore, ju'esents itself to 
me not as the translation of Kant into the terms 
of modern scientific tlionght, but as the reproduc¬ 
tion of Ilnmo in terms of modern physiological 
p3ycholog}\ 

Before noting the new foundation wliich Lange 
proposes to give this view, it may he permitted to 
remark that the title apidiod to it, rdativisjn, is 
altogether misleading and out of place. If abso¬ 
lutely the sum and substance of cognition consist 
in states of consciousness (it being granted for the 
moment that some intelligible conception of such 
a theorem could be formed), then clearly there is 
nothing to which such cognition can be in relation, 
there is nothing more to be known. The petty 
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difficulties as to variation of sensations in liealtli 
hr disejise, generally employed to illustrate the 
limited and subjective nature of our cognition 
cai^iot be lieltl as in i)oint, for they simply indi¬ 
cate dillereuces between certain classes of things 
known. Further, nothing in consciousness itself 
can be conceived as “ pointing to something be¬ 
yond,” an ambiguous expression, \vhicli Lange, 
strangely enough, employs. For it must be remem¬ 
bered that when conscif>u.s states are rt^garded as 
so many s(?panite facts, eacli witli its delinite nature 
(for all the world like so many beads on a string), 
there is no possibility of rtdatioii among them. A 
conscious states, conceived by itself, as Kant is 
never wearied of pointing out, is a thing in itself, 
and by no ingenuity can w’e conjure out jf it 
relations t(» other things. It is irici’cdible the 
chfficulty and absurdity which beset us when wo 
endeawmr to regard or sl(/trs of (jon- 

sciousness as so many objects, aU)ms. It may be 
added that no such ahnonnal state as an “ indefin¬ 
able consciousness ” can be allowed to have any 
pertinency as explanation of tlie fact that we some¬ 
how distinguish the series of subjective, individual, 
or personal phenomena from that wdiich Is objec¬ 
tive.® The doctrine of Eelativity, as usually held 
by empiricists, has significance only under the 

M 
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pre-supposition of an objective system of things 
acting in definite ways upon a sensitive organisncf, 
and having as effect the various states of conscioua- 
ness whicli make up the substance of cognition or 
conscious experience.^® For, in such a case, we 
imiy readily proceed to doubt the objective validity 
of tluj assumption with which we started, and may 
demonstrate “ by the slightest philosophy ” that if 
mily effects are known, causes must remain un¬ 
known. It would be unjust to credit any thinker 
with such a crude philosophical conception, save 
on the clearest evidence; but I think it will become 
([uite apparent that this and nothing further is the 
fust ])rincip]e of Lange's theory of knowledge. 

As has been pointed out above, Lange substi¬ 
tutes fur Reason in the Kantian system an im¬ 
pulse towards unity which is somehow imbedded 
in our oiganisation. From what will later appear 
as regards tliis organisation it may be at least 
doubted how we come to discern in it any such 
impulse towards philosophical unity, for we must 
suppose that the organisation referred to is the 
xiltimate basis of what in perception is presented 
to us—in w'hich case it is the absolutely unknown. 
This, however, may be j>ermitted to pass without 
further comment. In a quite similar manner Lange 
substitutes for Kant's deep-going idea of self- 
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consciousness as the one condition of knowledge, 
the necessary dependence of objects known on the 
Aatui-e and conditions of our organisation—an or¬ 
ganisation which it is remarked, may with philoso¬ 
phical correctness be called indifferently psycliical 
or xdiysical. “ Whenever it has been shown that 
the quality of our sense-pci'C(q)tions is completely 
conditioned by the i>eculianty of our organs, then 
we can no longer dismiss as ‘ incontrovertible but 
absurd* the view that the whole orderly connection 
in which we aiTange sense-j»erceptioiis, in a word, 
our whole ex^ierience, is conditiont?d by a psychical 
organisation, whicli compels us to exx»erieuce as we 
do experience, to think as we do think, while to 
another organisation the same objects might a]-r»ear 
quite diffei’ently,—and that the thing-in-itself can¬ 
not be an object of knowledge to any finite laiing.’* 

"It is an immediate consequence” (ie. of the 

' • 

Kantian theory) " that objects of exiicrience, are 
only objects for —^in a word, tiiat objectivity is 
not absolute objectivity, but only objectivity for 
men and any similarly organised beings, while 
belund the world of phenomena the absolute 
essence of tilings—^the thing-in-itself—^remains in 
impenetrabte obscunty.** 

Although Lange professedly bases this funda¬ 
mental doctrine on Kant, he really supports it by, 
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or deduces it from wliat is vaguely described as the 
physiology of the senses, and it was surely unneces¬ 
sary to invoke the great name of Kant for such a 
theorem. Nay, it is more than unnecessary, it is 
positively erroneous. To imagine that Kant's 
doctrine of the transcendental id(*ality of space and 
time is to be entirely identified with the simple 
pi’oposition that stmse phenomena vary according 
to the organs of sense is to misunderstand its true 
significance ami to overlook Kant’s very express 
declarations. The subjectivity of the so-called 
secondary (pialitifjs is not in kind the same as the 
sulijcctivity of the pure intuitions. The facts made 
known to us in respect to tliese qualities by the 
psychology of sensation are interesting and valu¬ 
able as empirical results, hut they lie entirely 
wothin the s])here of phonomona, and do not fur¬ 
nish the ground for distinguishing phenomena as 
such from things in themselves. The relation be- 
tween special inner states and the action of exter¬ 
nal vibration and nerve mechanism is a fact of ex¬ 
perience, presupposing the c(»griition of phenomena 
as such, and can throw nt> light whatsoever on the 
fundamental condititins of sense perception itself. 
We ought not to confound the questidns as to the 
possibility of cognising phenomena of sense, and 
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as to special ^ empirical relations between these 
'phenomena.'^ 

• I may remark further, 'with respect to Lange’s 
funilamental Joe trine, that the impossibility of 
cognising the thiny-in-itself may have very various 
meanings for different thinkers. In Kant, as we 
have alreiuly seen, it is simply the expression for 
the distinction between the unity attainable 
through the linite and relativti categories of under¬ 
standing and the unity which is held before us by 
Iteason. We saw, also, how the nature of this 
thing-in-itself was gradually deteiiuincd, until it 
at length appeared as pointing to the supreme 
synthesis of intelUgence and objects manifested in 
the forms of phenomena to finite cognition. Now 
this is not in any sense Lange’s view. To him the 
thing-in-itself is presented as the unkno'wn cause 
of the special modifications of consciousness, and 
I’emains unknown simply tlirough beinlg the cause. 
Such a theory has no meaning, unless combined 
with the peculiar assumption which, us already in¬ 
dicated, may be detected as lying at the founda¬ 
tion of modem relativism. To base the limitation 
of cognition on the facts of sense perception as dis¬ 
closed by«physiological psychology, does not then 
seem to me a very fruitful metliod, and I cannot 
agree with Dr. Yaihinger^ who thinks that Lange’s 
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special superiority over Kant lies in the fact 
" that lie brings to bear on the problems of thrf 
Kritlk the results of modem physiology and psycho* 
logy, and is thus enabled to construct an alnjost 
iri*efragablo tbeor}’’ of cognition.”” 

On tlie whole, then, I^inge’s first principle is. 
nothing but tlic usual fonuula of subjective ideal¬ 
ism. All that is known is the scries of conscious 
•states, tu*, to use the ambiguous term which plays 
as distracting a rd/t’ in German philosophical litera¬ 
ture as idm in English, we know only Vorstel- 
lunijcn, Now Lange apparently thinks that so soon 
as w(3 have readied the conviction that all our 
knowledge is of Vorddlungetif we at once become 
aAvare that experience is necessarily relative, 

“ phenomenal of the unknown,” and in this way 
there would stniin to be gained a kind of foundation 
for the doctrine of the thing-in-itself. The conse¬ 
quence, however, is quite illogical, and is not in 
any way to be regarded as a mere repetition of the 
expression common in Kant, that phenomena imply 
noumcna. It has a show of validity solely from 
the ambiguity attaching to the term Vorstellwigen, 
and from the resulting laxity with 'which the first 
principle of the doctrine of knowledge is inter- 
pi-eted. We are inclined to think that “mere 
ideas,” mere products of the laws of my sensibility 
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and understanding, must have a cause; but if our 
\nowledge he really limited to, or rather made up 
of these ideas, we cannot qualify them as “ mere 
repoesentations,” or refer to any cause not con¬ 
tained among them. Lange is here involved in an 
inextricable confusion between his relativist inter¬ 
pretation of the thiuff-in-itsclf and the significance 
which Cohen’s work had shown him really belonged 
to that notion in Kant. lie endeavours in vain to 
reconcile the principle that the thing-m-itself is 
only a limiting notion witJi the view of the tkitig 
as operating on the organisation.^ 

The series of VorsteMmgen, then, is the sum of 
experience, and therefore of existence for us. One 
need not now ask if knowledge is hereby exphiined; 
if there is not a radical distinction between con¬ 
sciousness of a series of Vorstdlungen and the series 
conceived as existing per ae, without a unity to 
which they are referred; or, finally, if knowledge 
does not involve relations among the seveml ele¬ 
ments in the series of Vursielluwjcn, which must 
be impossible were there not some connecting link, 
some unity in which they may Vw compared. All 
these problems, the veiy questions which in effect 
Kant putt to Hume, are entmdy overlooked in 
this translation of Kant into the language of 
modem science. Merely noting their omission, 
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however, I proceed to consider sqmewhat more 
carefully the further explication of Lange’s funda¬ 
mental theorem. Evidently in that a most signi^ 
ficant part is played by the organisation, Nk)W, 
what is this organisation? If it is something 
known, then, as the princijde of relativism is all- 
inclusive, it too must consist of Vorstclhingen, and 
this is at least the first fonii of Lange’s explanation. 
“ We remark,” ho says, “ that the same mechanism 
wliich produces all our sensations also produces 
our representations of Matter. IVIatter as a whole 
may be, nay, must be, a product of our organisation, 
just as well as colour, or any modification of colour. 
Whence it may be understood that it is almost the 
same thing whether we speak of a psychical or of 
a physical organisation—for that physical organi¬ 
sation js merely a Vorsidhing of mine and cannot 
be in its essence distinct from what I call psychi¬ 
cal.”^* It would appear to follow from this, which 
is at least a logical deduction from the principle of 
relativity, that the oiganisation as knoum is a 
complex of representations (Vorstcllvngen), and 
consequently that the organisation which really 
produces Vorstellungen is not the organisation as 
known to us. Contradictory as such a proposition 
may appear to be to his first assertion, such is 
Lange's view. He sums up his doctrine of know- 
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Jiedge in the /oil owing brief statements :—“ Ist, 
The world of the senses is a product of our organi¬ 
sation. 2d, Our visible corporeal organs, like all 
oth«r parts of the world of phenoiiienfl, are only 
pictures of an unknown object. Tlic trans¬ 
cendent ground of our oi^anisation remains quite 
ns unknown to us ns tlie things which o])erfite u2)on 
it. We have only beft»ro us tlie product of the 
two.”^® Here comes foi^'ard witliout any disguise 
the crude assumption uj)on whicli tlie doctnne of 
Relativism is based, and it is scarcely necessary to 
criticise it further. With pailiciilar refeixmce to 
Lange, however, it may be pointed out that the 
dependence of the world of sense on organisation 
is jircjved by hicts which imply that the organisa¬ 
tion in question is that known to us. We nowhere 
come in contact with the unknown organisation 
which appears when the theorem of relativity is 
made universal, and, in fact, to make* it as first 
"tated, universal, is the most efTectivo mode of ex¬ 
hibiting its one-sided and partial charactiir. The 
same peculiar saltits is found in most of those 
theories urhich find ultimate explanation in refer¬ 
ence to the Unknown and Unknowable.*’' 

On confparing, then, Lange’s first principle of 
the theory of cognition with the question placed 
before himself by Kant, and the answer given by 
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him to it, I cannot but come to the conclusion that 

. . . ' * 
the essential element in the critical method has 

not been duly apprehended, and that no amount of 
psychological or physiological detail will advance 
the solution of purely metaphysical problems until 
their relations to the Kantian criticism has been 
more accurately determined. These defeiils con¬ 
cern matters within, and subordinate to the dis¬ 
tinction which is drawn in knowledge properly so 
called between self-knowing and objects known, 
and it is with the full analysis of the nature and 
significance of the distinction itself that pliilosophy 
is primarily concerned. To bring forward as an 
ccprivalciit for self-consciousness vdth its condi¬ 
tions, the series of sensations with their organic 
accompaniments, is really to ignore the work of the 
critical ])liiU>sophy, and to return to the earlier 
stand-point of pure phenomenalism. As to the 
mode in which Lange, canying out his new con¬ 
ception of the fundamental fact in cognition, 
translates the doctrines of the ^Esthetic, Analytic, 
and Dialectic, a briefer notice will be sufficient. 
He objects, naturally* to Kant's method of discover¬ 
ing the a priori element in knowledge,—a method 
which, according to him, “can be none*t)theT than 
the method of induction” — but he approves of 
Kant for having “ raised sensibility to an equal 
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^rank with understanding as a source of knowledge” 
—a statement so ambiguous that, despite its ap- 
peaiance, it may be correct.^® He thinks that 
motion and permanence should be added to space 
and time as forms of intuition, and, as might be 
anticipated, is dissatisfied with Kant’s discovery of 
the categories through the table of logical judg¬ 
ment.'® I shall not oiler any comment on these 
criticisms, though some of them might well give 
rise to discussion. A-priority Lange is willing to 
admit, though only in a sense suited to mcKlern 
science. There are certain organic conditions, 
structural dispositions of our organisation, which 
give rise to the necessary relations in the represen¬ 
tations produced through them. Tims “ev<-n if 
space and time are not ready-made fonns which 
receive a content only through our intercourse with 
things, they may yet be forms which by imjans of 
organic conditions necessarily arise out of the 
mechanism of sensation. . . . Tluj fact is evident 
that the psycho-physical disposition through which 
we are compelled to perceive things in space and 
time is in every case given befom experience, and 
in so far as the very first sensation of an external 
thing mustFl)e accompanied by a representation of 
spac^ be it ever so obscure, space is a mode of in¬ 
tuition given a priori”'^ Quite the same line of 
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reasoning applies to tlic categories; they, too, are 
but expressions of certain stnictural arrangements 
in our organism. “ To put it accurately, it is not 
notions theirisclvcs that are given prior to experi¬ 
ence, l)ut only certain (organic) dispositions through 
which the effects of the external world are com¬ 
bined and ordered according to the rule prescribed 
by tliese notions.” . . . “ rerhaps,” he adds, “ the 
foiimlatifui of the notion of cause may be dis¬ 
covered in the mechanism of reflex movement qr 
sympathetic irritation ; then we should have trans¬ 
lated Kant’s pure reason into physiology, and there¬ 
by rendered it more evident.” Apart from any 
criticism on this “ physiological deduction ” of 
Kant which might be suggested by doubt as to 
what organisation Lange is really referring to, it 
may be pennitted to remark that a mechanical dis¬ 
position or aiTangemcnt of parts, wdiether in the 
sympathetic nervous system or any other portion 
of the organism, is merely one of many “ represen¬ 
tations ” {Vorstelhnvjen) in the form of space. Kow 
space cannot be regarded as being in itself the 
ground for the supposed connection of parts 
tlirough which a new mental product, such as the 
notion of cause, might be evolved, for space is 
merely the ground of the possibility of external or 
mechanical arrangement. Even if we could, as 
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^the result of observation and experiment, point to 
some special mechanical arrangement of parts of 
our organism as invariably associated with the 
notion of cause, we must still admit that tlie ulti¬ 
mate ground of the notion is not in the mechanism 
itself. Lange would probably refer in this case to 
the unknown cause of tlie mechanism,—which is 
merely to leave the problem where it stood. Jlefer- 
ence of all difficulties to the unknown seems, in¬ 
deed, the last resort of empiricism in philosophy. 
It may be added tliat the detection of a special 
organic an'aiigemtml, as the coiTes])Oii(ling element 
to any particular nienUil connection, is a matter 
concerning positive science only, and throws no 
light on the rnetaphysi^nd nr pliih)sophical luo' -lem 
which lies in the hackgiound.^^ 

With his newly expressed theory of knowledge 
Lange then proceeds to consider those fiucstions 
which may be said, on the whole, to resemble tliose 
dealt with under the transcendeutfil dialectic. The 
relation between the psychical and the physical, 
the idea of end in relation to mechanism, and the 
nature of the ideals, moral, religious, and social, 
which the human mind seems irresistibly con¬ 
strained tft form, are successively submitted to ex¬ 
amination. 

With respect to the first of thg^, Lange’s theory 
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appears to resemble what has been called Monism, 
though under that title many widely differing 
doctrines have been grouped. He rightly points 
out that, if we draw a distinction between physical 
and psycliical, we cannot regard the peculiar fact 
in question, the subjective state of consciousness, 
as a product in rcrum natura over and above the 
physical process in l^rain and nerves, without 
thereby violating the physical axiom of the conser- 
vtition of force.®® One would be inclined, indeed, 
to push the same line of reasoning farther, and to 
maintain that we have not and cannot have any 
sound conception of causal connection apart from 
the relati<ms of extended substances in space. 
Matter in motion seems the one objective fact to 
which wc can properly apply the category of cause. 
The notion of cause proves itself quite inadequate 
when we endeavour to determine by its means such 
a relatidn as that involved in conscious action, as 
when wo say, we are the cause of our actions, or 
even an idea is the cause of an act. The relation 
of groimd or detennination, in short, is not to be 
identified with the causal And in the highest 
reference, when we attempt to think by means of 
the cuusal nexus the mode in which sfipreme in¬ 
telligence might stand to the world of phenomena, 
the contradictions w^hich at once manifest them- 
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^selves suffice to show that such a form is entirely 
inadequate and unsuitable to the matter brought 
under it. It is not possible for us to think God 
as tjxe cause of the universe, unless we deprive that 
notion of aU its significance when we apply it to 
determine the relations of material phenomena. 

Leaving, however, the general consideration of 
cause, we have now to see how Lange exidains the 
peculiar relation of physical and psychical. They 
are, he thinks, two aspects of the same fact. Tliat 
which in its objective asiwBct appears as motion in 
the brain and nerve substance, is subjectively a 
state of consciousness. The total series of facts, 
psychical an(i ]»hysical, which aj^peai-s to us two¬ 
fold, is in reality but one. Nor is there anv ujoans 
of connecting the two series. Thysical facL, 
kmwn to m, cannot possibly account for ])sychica] 
processes. When we treat of them psychologically, 
we deal solely with the inner aspect j when w’e 
treat of them physically or scientifically, we deal 
solely with the outer aspect. A true inaUirialism 
is thus at the same time a consistent idealism. 
Neither objective aspect nor subjective asjKsct is 
the reality itself: “ultimately,” as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer pots it, “ it is one and the same reality that 
is manifested to us subjectively and objectively.”®* 

Monism, even so crudely expressed, is a theory 
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which might be held by thinkers wliose funda-^ 
mental principles differed widely. In regard to 
the mode in which it is stated by Lange, twp 
points seem to call for attention. In the jprst 
place, we must notice that subjective and objec¬ 
tive, tlie nspccts of reality, are in themselves a 
series of states, phenomena, isolated from one an¬ 
other, but known. To the thinking individual 
they are nuinilested as two, though in essence one. 
(1 may say tliat it is not quite clear wdiat is to be 
understood by their essential unity, wliether they 
are one in the sense of being double faces of one 
thing which lias no existence apart from these 
aspects, or one as nuules in which a really existing 
entity manifests itself. But the same argument 
applies to eitlier.) They are, therefore, cognised, 
known in consciousness and under the forms of 


consciousness. To say that the vray in which 
the one essence appears as twofold transcends 
natural explanation is to say notliiug. We are here 
dealing with a fact which is necessarily beyond 
natural or scientific explanation in its restricted 
significance. Incompeteiicy of natural explanation 
appears only because w’o are attempting to think 
of the cognitive subject as one object connected 
with others after the fashion in which these are con¬ 


nected with one another. The problem, therefore, 
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yremains entirely where it was. There is physical, 
there is psychical, and both are known to the 
thinking subject.®® 

the second place, with his Monism Lange 
unites what may with justice be described as sub¬ 
jective idealism. ** Not only the external world, 
but also the organs with whicli we apprehend 
it, must be treated as mere pictures of the truly 
real.”®® It would follow, therefore, that differences 
in phenomena are only differences of VorsUllunffen, 
and that a difference in kind cannot be explained 
by reference to anything within the sphere of Fbr- 
stellungcn themselves. The particular difference in 
question, moreover, must lie exactly where Kant 
placed it; the one set of facts is material of external 
intuition, the other is the material of internal intui¬ 
tion. If with this conception of the dilference we 
attempt to construe Monism consistently, we shall 
find insuperable difficulty. Either there is no 
objective aspect at all, which would really be the 
most logical conclusion from subjective idealism, 
or else the objective aspect for one individual is 
simply the idea of what would be a subjective state 
for some other individuaL Consider, for example, 
. the group ef sensations, etc., which we call percep¬ 
tion of an external form, say a circle. According 
to the Monist view there is, alongside of these 

N 
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sensations, a series of processes which make up the 
objective aspect. But for the individual this 
objective aspect is non-existent. Wlien, to take 
entirely the position of the subjective idealist, we 
think of this objective series, we do so by repre¬ 
senting it as an object to be perceived—that is to 
say, os a series of sensations in our own mind, or 
in the mind of an observer. It has no more of 
objective in it than the circular fonn. If we are 
tnie to the position of subjective idealism, we 
must give up this attempt to mix together the 
transcendental consideration of the object known 
with the purely psychological or scientific discus¬ 
sion of the relation between organism and sensuous 
states. The two questions lie in totally diverse 
spheres, and only confusion results from attempt¬ 
ing to combine their treatment in one doctrine.^ 

So far as I can judge, this particular problem 
remains very much where it was left by Kant. The 
results of his examination, the solid bases for any 
further discussion, were mainly two; that the 
categories of external relation could not be applied 
to inner states, and that the external, as known to 
us, could not be taken to be the cause of the in- 
temal, as known to us. The distinction ^f external 
and internal thus appears as one lying within the 
ultimate distinction in cognition, and consequ^Uy 
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^any form of Monism which appears as solution 
must be one in which the notions employed are not 
those of mechanical or external relation. In other 
wo»ds, no scientific answer—taking scientific in the 
Kantian sense—is to be expected. We cannot say 
that inner and outer are one as substanee, which 
is the Spinozistic view and that of modem physio¬ 
logical psychology; nor that inner and outer are 
two as substances, which is the Cartesian idea and 
that of popular thought; but we may Say that the 
two are united in knowledge, that what we call 
the physical is not there for us in its full reality 
until grasped and apprehended in consciousness. 
The totality of things is that in which the physical 
exists in and for consciousness. In such a meta¬ 
physical conception there is not involved any con¬ 
tradiction between thought and mechanical law. 
The supremacy of mechanism has its due place 
and its full right. The external is but the mode 
in and through which the internal is manifested, 
and no manifestation in the external requires to 
violate mechanical law. 

A similar line of thought, l)earing on Ihe rela¬ 
tion between reason and the mechanism of under¬ 
standing, Should be applied to the obscure notion 
of end or design. The categories of substance, 
cause, and ^iprocity, which are supreme, over 
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external phenomena, concern only* the relations . 
among themselves of given parts. They conse¬ 
quently assume or imply a given mechanism withiri 

which they are applicable, and consequently fur- 

• 

nish no explanation either of the mechanism itself 
or of anjrthing beyond its changes. Given a par¬ 
ticular relation of parts or forces, and, under due 
assumptions, we can determine the consequences of 
a new antecedent; but neither the original relations 
of the i>arts nor the nature of the change itself can be 
mechanically determined. It would, therefore, fol¬ 
low that no argument from the mere existence of a 
mecliaiiism in nature can in any manner affect the 
doctrine of design, unless it be thought that design 
is itself an external relation, which would contra¬ 
dict our mechanical idea. At the same time it must 
be emphatically expressed that the peculiar relation 
between organ and function is one to be discovered 
by observation and not anticipated by any a priori 
reasoning. We are too apt to read our partial in¬ 
terpretations into nature, and to construe by the 
scanty knowledge of nature w’hich we actually 
possess. Moreover, it must also be held that 
the Kantian limitation of end to metaphysic is 
thoroughly justified. No scientific insight is gained 
through the notion of design or purpose, nor do we 
scientifically explain by its means. The notion is 
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purely metaphysical^ and rests ultimately upon the 
thought relation between reason and the world of 
•things presented to understanding in the form of 
n^chanism. Explanations limited to the scientific 
are modal, i,e. state the modes or ways in which 
the phenomenal appears, and are consequently 
never exhaustive. We have still to think the re¬ 
lation of the individual to the whole system of 
facts, the universe, within which he has liis exist¬ 
ence, and it is here that the notion of end has its 
place. Interesting, then, as are the discoyeries and 
discussions relating to the nature and modification 
of organisms, they affect only the erroneous and 
limited conceptions of teleology which are still too 
prevalent. So soon as we take the rational view, 
we must see that not in this or that inner detail 
of animal or vegetable economy is design to be 
traced, but that the true import of the idea is that 
of intelligibility of the universe—an intelligibility 
by no means exhausted in mechanical relations.^^ 
On the final doctrine in Lange’s Neo-Kantianism 
I may be very brief, for the problems to which it 
is gut forward as an answer were considered, so far 
as space permitted, in the early part of this lecture. 
Lange's vfew is one of the many modifications of 
Agnosticism. The ideas of God, the soul, and im¬ 
mortality, are but poetic fictions, with no claim to 
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represent reality, products of mechaijism, but valu- , 
able as tending to elevate our thoughts above the 
details of knowledge and daily life. Psychologically 
they are mere cobwebs of the brain, but have two 
characteristics which distinguish them from mere 
plmiitasmata. They are not peculiar to this or that 
individual, but spring from the common nature of 
humanity; and, secondly, they have ethical value, 
indeed, they are based on the ethical idea of worth 
or importance for the elevation of life.^ 

Apart from the facts that the idea of ethical 
worth is one strangely out of harmony with Lange's 
first principles, and that much is ascribed to the 
common basis of human nature to which it does 
not seem competent, I cannot see in this more than 
a mangled reproduction of the ideas of the Kantian 
metaphysic, together with the dogmatic assertion, 
from which Kant wisely refrained, that beyond 
natural mechanism there is no reality. It does not 
seem necessary to enter on any detailed criticism of 
a view which seems quite irreconcilable with the 
subjective idealism of the theory of knowledge on 
which it rests. 

'fit 

I selected Lange as representing one phase of 
modem thought, because from his depdndence on 
Kantianism there come forward more definitely in 
him than in any other writer known to me those 
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problems previously noted as of special interest in 
our times, llie relation of the individual to tbe 
universe, tbe nature of this known universe, the 
pa^Jbicular relation between physical and psychical, 
with such ethical and social consequences as may 
follow therefrom, are all treated by Lange in a 
fashion which seems to me fairly to represent a 
considerable and important current of modem 
speculations. 

On all such problems the only true method of 
procedure appears to me that indicated by the 
critical philosophy. I am far from maintaining 
that in Kant satisfaction for all speculative difh> 
culties is to be found, for his system has manifested 
inner want of consistency and evident incomxdete- 
ness. We cannot at once accept reason as supreme 
and seK-determining, and maintain that reality, as 
such, as given only in sense-intuition ; we cannot 
at once hold that reason is in itself concrete and that 
it is purely abstract. But the method indicated in 
the critical philosophy, by which the final prob¬ 
lems of metaphysic, What ought I to do ? What 
can I expect ? are made to turn upon the ques¬ 
tion, What can 1 know ? seems to me the only 
sound and fruitful basis for speculation. To some 
extent it must be granted that previous thinkers, 
such as Locke and Berkeley, had drawn attention 
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to an analysis of knowledge as the essential portion 
of philosophy, but in none of them was the prob¬ 
lem of knowledge raised to its ultimate abstracr 
tion, or made perfectly general, and as a conse¬ 
quence, their work was of service only for psy¬ 
chology. To them analysis of knowledge meant 
analysis of the contents of the individual conscious¬ 
ness. On the other hand, the Krilih raised the 
fundamental question as to the possibility of know¬ 
ledge, even of the knowledge of self which is 
usually taken for granted as certain. It can 
hardly be too strongly impressed on the student of 
philosophy that the ordinary method of starting in 
constructive metaphysic with the Cartesian cer¬ 
tainty of one’s o\\Ti. existence is misleading and 
likely to entail the gravest error. No conscious¬ 
ness gf self is possible, save in relation to a 
system of facts, of whatever nature, differing from 
the unity of the self cognising them. It is from 
Kant’s recognition of this essential duality in 
knowledge, this organic unity between the cogni¬ 
tive subject and the system of cognised fact, that 
the importance of his analysis of knowledge arises. 
It thereby becomes with him the propsedeutic to 
metaphysical speculation. The minute analysis 
of self-consciousness, as was formerly said, may 
seem to lead to a merely logical formalism, a kind 
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' of empty framework of notions into which con¬ 
crete material of knowledge falls; but this is to 
take but a partial %dew of the matter. Full know¬ 
ledge of a single fact is possible only through 
universal knowledge; knowledge of self contains 
implicitly the whole system of thoughts through 
which the relations of the individual to the uni¬ 
verse may be known, and by means of which 
answers, such as are possible, may be given to those 
problems which concern his nature and destiny. 
Implicitly these thoughts <are contained there, but 
it is far from necessary that they should be realised 
in the consciousness of the individual. The com¬ 
plete and methodical analysis of the conditions of 
experience Ls nothing but the explicit statenumt of 
these thoughts, and towards such explicit state¬ 
ment the first essays were made in the Kantian 
philosophy. 

As it seems to me, then, Kant’s declaration to 
the metaphysicians of Ins own time, that they were 
solemnly interdicted from their functions until 
they should have considered the question, How are 
synthetic a priori judgments possible ? may be 
repeated now in its most general form. Until 
philosophy 4ias taken up de novo the problem as 
to the possibility of experience at all, it must 
remain not only infinitely removed from the solu- 
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tion of metaphysical problems, but absolutely/ 
incapable of stating these problems in the form 
under wliich they must be contemplated. No 
danger is so great in metaphysic as an ill-framed 
question; and without patient, minute analysis of 
thought we cannot really test the significance or 
import of metaphysical difficulties. 

I do not think it, then, an unfair conclusion to 
be drawn from the consideration of the present 
state of philosophy, that the return to Kant has 
really been due to the pressing need for some 
objective, well-grounded theory of knowledge. 
Without such theory, metaphysical speculation 
must remain an airy fabric without solidity or 
foundation, within which we may live, if we so 
choose, but which can lay no claim to real exist¬ 
ence or w’^oi'th for thought. AlS the impulse towards 
metaphysical construction can never cease so long 
as reason continues, it is surely of importance that 
the way should be cleared by a thorough-going 
analysis of reason itself. Such analysis, or at least 
the first sketch of it, was given by Kant, and 
from his time the questions of philosophy have 
assumed a new form. If we, too, are to connect our 
knowledge into coherency and system, and to 
understand, so far as it may be given to us, the 
significance of the universe in which we find our- 
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selves, we minst resume the problem as it came 
from the hands of Kant. Ko earlier method is 
now of service; no method that is unafiected l^y 
criticism can adequately attempt the problems of 
modern thought. To understand itself, and to 
push forward to new solutions, it is imperative that 
our philosophy should return to Kant. 




NOTES TO LECTUKE I. 

[References to Kant’s Works are to the edition of Rosonkranz and 
Schubeil; to the KHlik nlone, in Ilartcustein’s reprint, 
1868 ; to the Kritik dcr prak:. Vcm.^ in tlie 1791 edition.] , 

^ The works which mark this renewal of interest in 
the Ehntian system are extremely numerous. It is pos¬ 
sible, perhaps, to date the revived study of criticism in its 
special reference to modem problems irom the years 
1865-6, though in this connection Zeller^s essay {Usher 
Bedeutung ttnd Avfgahe der ErkenrUniss-theorie^ 1862 ; 
republished, with additionSf in Vortriige tend Abhandlufigenf 
2te Sammluug, 1877) should not be forgotten. In 1865 
Liebmann, an earnest student of the critical philosophy, 
published his Kant und die Epigonen^ the burden of which 
is the necessity of return to Kant and examination of the 
problem of knowledge from his point of view. In 1866 
appeared the first edition of Lai^e’s Geschichte des Material- 
ismus, a work which had at lea^ the merit of having 
brought into close relation Kantianism and modem 
physical science, and which may be regarded as the com¬ 
pleted statement of the so-called Keo-Kantian views. Of 
the numerous works which followed in quick succession 
after the morement was fairly started, the following are 
the most important:—Cohen, Kant^s Theorie der Erfodvrungf 
1871, and Kan^s Begriindung der Eihik, 1677 (remarkable 
for exactness of exposition, though at times interpreting 
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Kant in greater accordance with psychology than is de¬ 
sirable or appropriate); Amoldt, Kant's transcenderUale 
Idealitiit d, liaumes u. d. Zeit, 1870 (with particular reference 
to the dispute between Kuno Fischer and Trendelenbuig, 
but containing much valuable matter on Kant’s theoly of 
Intuition ); Stadler, Ka7it'8 Teleologie, 1874, and Orund- 
satze der reinen Erkenntniss-theorie in der K'sehen Philo^ 
Sophiej 1876 ; Holder, Darstellmg d. K'sehen Erkenntniss- 
theorie, 1874 (one of the clearest and best monographs on 
the subject); Laos, Vie Analogim der Erfahrung, 1876 
(a critical review of Kant's teaching on Substance, Cause, 
and Keciprocity, from the standpoint of modified empiri¬ 
cism) ; Riehl, J)er Philosophische KriticismuSy L, 1876 
(a very fresh study of Kant’s method in relation to Hume 
and his immediate predecessors, inclining to regard Criti¬ 
cism as the foundation of Positivism); Montgomery, K'sche 
Erkenntniss-theoriey 1871 (interesting from the point of 
view taken, that of extreme empiricism ; for a priori in¬ 
tuition Montgomery substitutes the muscular sense); 
Thiele, Kant's Intellectuelle Anschauung, 1876 (traces very 
carefully the several stages of Kant’s opinion with regard 
to intellectual intuition, and points out the importance of 
the notion for adequate comprehension of Kant’s position). 

On points of detail treatises and pamphlets are too 
numerous to be mentioned; Bergmann, Asmus, Leclair, 
Ueberhorst, Jacobson, Qrapengiesser, Meyer, Witte, Wan- 
genheim, Domer, Zange, Krause, have handled the re¬ 
lations of Kant to philosophy in general, the psychological 
element in the critique, the connection between Kant and 
Fries, the doctrine of the categories, the tbd>ry of space, 
etc.; in short, a whole literature, critical and controversial, 
has grown up around the Kritik, which bids fur to he 
buried under its commentaries. 
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The new movement has not been confined to Germany. 
In French there have appeared recently at least two accurate 
accoimts of the 'Kantian system : Desdouits, Pkilosophie de 
j^. d^apres lea troia CritiqiteSj 1876 ; and Nolen, La Ckitique 
de Knnt et la Metaphysique de LeihnitZf 187 5. The earlier 
work of Vacherot {Mctaphyaique et Science^ 1868, 2d ed. 
1863) is still the most thorough and appreciative. In 
England real study of German thought dates from the 
appearance of Dr. Hutchison Stirling's Secret of IJeqdy 
1865. Some assistance was given by Professor Maliaffy’s 
translation of Kiuio Fischei’^s Commentary (1866); and, not 
to mention wiitinga more or less infonned by the Kantian 
principles, we have had recently from Professor Caird 
{Phil, of Kanty 1877) a most thorrjugh and penetrating 
review of the Critique of Pure Reason. 

In many works, not officially devoted to Kant, dis¬ 
cussions of his philosophy form the principal element. 
Among such may l>e mentioned Goring ((?), Syatem der 
Kritiachm Pkiloaojihiej 1874-5 ; Spir, Denlcen und Wirh- 
Ivchkeit (2d ed.) 1877 ; Caspari, Orundprobleme der Er- 
Icenntniaa-tkeoriey 1876 ; liebmann, Zur Analyaia der JVirk- 
liehkeUy 1877. 

* Particularly valuable in this respect is the work of 
Cohen above referred to {Kanfs Theorie der Erfalmmp\ 
though ill it the influence of ideas dependent on the Her- 
bartian psychology is at times too apparent Tlie histo¬ 
rical evolution of Kant's own opinions has been most 
carefiilly studied, and must be looked upon as an indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to complete understanding of the 
Kfitiken, In addition to SI. Fischeris review of the pre- 
critical works {Oeach, d. neu. Phil, III.), the following are 
partLcularly valuable;—^Michelis, Kant vor wnd nach 1770; 
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1871 ; Cohen, Systematische Begriffe in ^*8 vorhritiichen 
SchrifteUf 1673; Paulsen, JEntwtchlungageschiiJUe der K^seken 
ErJeenntniss-tJieorie, 1875 ; Benno Erdmdbn, Preface to 
Prolegomena, 1878 ; Kant*8 Kriticismvs in d. ersten w, 
zweit. Aufl/age der Kr. d, r, V., 1878 ; and edition of*the 
Kntik d r. F., 1878. 

3 Ultimately the problems raised by science and 
philosophy must coincide, for both science and philo¬ 
sophy are expressions of the same tendency towards unity 
of cojn^nition. Both are efforts to render intelligible the 
details of experience which appear at first sight hetero¬ 
geneous and irrational. Both, consequently, bring to the 
consideration of experience the one assumption of its final 
intelligibility. Only through careful analysis of what is 
involved in this assumption, and requisite in order that it 
may be realised or cease to be a merely general prescript, 
can it be. discovered how the methods of the special sciences 
and of science as a whole, are related to and differ from 
the method of philosophy proper. It has been the mis¬ 
fortune of recent thought to neglect the close connection 
between the two, to oppose them to one another, and con¬ 
sequently to strive after the reduction of one to the oUier. 
To solve the ultimate problem of speculation by the method 
of science, strictly regarded, is as hopeless as the attempt 
to advance experimental or physical science by the specu¬ 
lative method. Possibly we may discover in Cartesianism, 
where the unity of philosophy and science is a funda¬ 
mental idea, the germs of tlie later opposition between 
them, for in Cartesianism the purely speculative method 
and the modem doctrine of external mechanism appear 
side by side, and give rise to widely divergent streams of 
thought. 
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* It would not be impossible to show that tbe develop* 
ment of Berkeley’s thought leads him from the crude 
position of individualistic idealism, first assumed in tbe 
Vommonplace Book and PrincipleSf to a view of the nature 
of the sense world, or world of phenomena, in fundamental 
harmony with that <jf Kant For although Berkeley never 
quite frees himself from the inllueiice of the subjective 
idea (see for a peculiarly gi'oss example of tlie lengths to 
W'hich this may be carried, Brine, § 94, “ Did men but 
consider that the sun, moon, and stars, and every other 
object of the senses, ore only so many sensations in their 
minds, which have no other existence but barely being 
perceived, doubtless they would never fall dow'ii and wor¬ 
ship their own ideas”)^ yet his doctrine of seiise-syiubolisni, 
his contrast of physical and etficient causality, and the 
hints given in Siris towanls a comprehension of the infi¬ 
nite mind and its archetypes, carry him far from Ids first 
position. The occurrence of a scnsc-ldea must be <'istin- 
guished from the sense-idea itself, and the occurrences of 
phenomena make up the matter of sensc-syinbolism or 
order of nature. Such order of nature is not self-explain¬ 
ing, and must be referred to the action of the* divine cause. 
It is, in fact, the mode in which tbe divine thought mani¬ 
fests itself to finite intelligence, and tbe divine ideas or 
archetypes are the originals of the special connections or 
forms which the finite intelligence receives. This is not 
(or removed from the final position of Kant, but in it, even 
more than in Kant, we feel the impossibility of explaining 
the relation of infinite and finite by the limited category 
of cause. Iiwhis whole view of physical causation and of 
the (to finite minds) arbitrary action of the Deity, Berkeley 
has not advanced beyond the Cartesian position, specially 
as in Malebianche. And the supreme difficulty of Oirte-' 

o 
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Bianiam, the connection between Extension and Thought, 
reappears in Berkeley in the opposition between the active 
finite Ego and the passive or necessitated world of sense- 
phenomena. Berkeley nowhere manages to clear up hiS 
notion of Power or Force, and his ^ris particularly scorns 
to confuse Intelligence, as ultimate ground of the pheno¬ 
menal world, with intelligence as a force effecting special 
physical changes. On other points in Berkeley’s doctrine, 
e.g.j on the origin of externality, or the permanence of the 
Ego, the limits of a note forbid me to enter. 

® The criterion of “ distinctness,” or power of separating 
ideas, is used throughout by Hume in his proof of ultimate 
unconnectedness among the facts of experience. It is this 
principle udiich supplies the foundation for his criticism 
of our knowledge of real existence, and though in appear- 
aiu;e he allows certainty to knowledge of abstract quanti¬ 
tative relations, it is doubtful whether he did not in the 
end return to his earlier doctrine that mathematics rest on 
sense experience. Ultimately, then, there is only the 
stream of isolated perceptions, conjoined but not connected. 
—IVorks (ed. 1854) I. 116, 181. 

^ It might almost he said that scientific thought has 
returned to the position so boldly sketched by Descartes 
at the beginning of the 17 th century, and the analogies 
between the difficulties now raised through the procedure 
of science and the perplexities of the Cartesian physics and 
psychology, lend additional force to this opinion. The 
Cartesian doctrines (1) of mathematico-mechanics as 
the universal science of nature, (2) of the }Uiifonnity of 
matter, (3) of the constant quantity of motion in the 
physical universe, (4) of life as a special form of mechan- 
iBin,'«.are essentially the ideas of modem physical science. 
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See Prof. Huxley On Descart&f Dmoune on Method, 
Selected Essays, pp. 119, Papillon, Htstotrs de la 
Phil, Modeme dans sea Rappmrts avec le Pdveloppement dee 
lienees de la Nature^ I. 94-149 ; Bordas De Moulin, Le 
Catfmanisme. 

For the cxpre&sioh eategories, as applied to phyeical 
science, see Hegel, Erwyklopadie, 11., (1), 19. ^ 

^ “ Tlie proximate causes which we assume for the 
phenomena of nature may he either unchangeable or 
changeable ; if the latter, then the same fundamental 
principle compels us to seek other causes for this change, 
and to proceed in our search until at last wc rench ultimate 
causes, operating according to unchangeable laws, and con- 
aequeutly at all times, under the same ciTCumstanccs, pro¬ 
ducing the same effects. The ultimate aim of the 
theoretical sciences of nature is thus to find the ultimate 
unchangeable causes of natural processes 

“ We do not require here to decide wliether in reality 
all processes must be referred to such causes, i.e. whether 
nature must be completely intelligible, or whether there 
ore some changes not subject to the law of necessary causal 
nexus, but falling within the sphere of sprmtaneity or 
freedom ; it is perfectly clear, however, that scienee, whose 
aim is to understand nature, must start from the assump¬ 
tion of its intelligibility, must draw its inferences and pro¬ 
ceed in its investigations in accordance with this assump¬ 
tion, until, perchance, incontrovertible facts compel a 
recognition of the Umits of the principle. 

« We have^seen above that the phenomena of nature 
must be referred to unchangeable ultimate causes ; this 
demand may be expressed in other words, thus:—as ulti¬ 
mate causes we must find forces unchanging in tiine. 
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Portions of matter with such unchang^eable forces (in¬ 
destructible qualities) are called in science Elements. 
Now, if we regard the Universe as broken up into 
elements with constant qualities, the only possible chang^ 
in such a system are spatial (i.e., dependent on positifon), 
^.a, arc motions ; the external relations through which the 
operatioft of forces is modified, can only be spatial; and, 
finally, forces can only be forces producing movement, 
dependent, so far as their action is concerned, on relations 
of space alone.” Helmholtz, Erhaltumj tier Kra/tf pp. 2-4. 

® This is put strongly, perhaps too strongly, by Whewell. 
"Such principles as I have mentioned—^that material 
8ub8tanc,e cannot be produced or destroyed, that the cause 
is measured by the cifect, that reaction is equal and oppo^ 
site to action, are not the results of experience, nor can 
be. . . . If the axiom of sirbstance were not true, 

and were not aasumed, we could not have such a science 
as Chemistry, that is, we could have no knowledge at all 
respecting the changes of form of substances” (Phil of 
Discovery, 349). On the other hand, Professor Huxley 
(Hume, p. 52) speaks with contempt of "pure metaphysi- 
cians,” who " assert that scientific observation is impossible 
unless such truths are already known or implied ; 'which, 
to those who are not ‘pure metaphysicians,* seems very 
much as if one should say that the fall of a stone cannot 
be observed unless the law of gravitation is already in the 
mind of the observer.” Professor Huxley, however, seems 
to overlook the distinction between the conditions *Qf ex¬ 
perience as sucli and the special laws cK this or th at 
portion of experience (see Kant, Prolegtmiem, § 17), and 
he would undoubtedly find it hard to show that observa¬ 
tion of a fact &om which any scientific inference conld be 
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drawn is possib]^ without involving the general principle 
on which all scientific observarion is based. Probably he 
means by the observation of the fall of a stone ” the con¬ 
sciousness of a particular series of sensations ; he would 
find.* it equally hard to show how I can be conscious of a 
series as such apart from the general condition which 
enables me to deternkine existence in time at all. Pro* 
fessor Huxley evidently thinks, liowever, that the human 
mind can be conscious of a single sKUisation, ie. can deter¬ 
mine its own existence as sentient, absolutelyf or ajkort from 
the element of difltirence (sec HuniCf pp. 55, 68). This is 
to outgo Hume himself, and is, after all, mere words. Tlie 
single sensation, say red, which Mr. Huxley is contem¬ 
plating, is the sensation as known to him in ajjj|ual con¬ 
nected experience. What qualities it may have, regarded 
apart from such experience, neither Mr. Huxley nor any 
other “ geographer ” of the human mind is likely to inform 
us. 


0 By caxhse in its modem scientific acceptation, I refer 
specially to the doctrine of the conservation and transfor¬ 
mation of eneigy, which has for the first timb allowed us 
to state the scieutific law of causation in an acciirate form. 
Valuable as is this doctrine for practical jjurposes, much 
remains to be done in the way of clearing up the presup¬ 
positions on which it rests. It is probably incajiable of 
statement apart from that conception of the physical uni¬ 
verse which we shall see is the real counterjmrt of the 
categ!&y of Beciprocity, the conception of a system of 
substances or Ultimate subjects of motion, mutually deter¬ 
mining, and through their reciprocal detemiiaations form¬ 
ing one ^stem. So far as 1 have been able to discover, 
all expressions for the laws of energy involve, more or less 
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explicitly, this conception (see Stewart,* Conservation of 
Energyy (Inter. Sc. Series) > Tait, Becent Advances in Phy¬ 
sical Science, sects. i.-iii., and Thermo-dynamics, § 97,; 
Helmholtz {Erhaltvmg der Kraft, and Pop. SdcrUific Lectures, 
pp. 317-362). 

The following sentences from Geulincx, who pushed 
the Cartesian opposition of Thought and Extension to its 
logical consequence, are extremely curious when considered 
in connection with much modem speculation on the same 
subject: “ Igitur in mundo nil quicquam agimus, spec- 
tamuB eum duntaxat, verum illud spectare rursus admira- 
bili modo contingit, nam mundus non potest se ipsum ut 
spectetu^ adhibere, ncc speciem suam nobis ingercre, est 
in se ipso invisibilis. Quemadmodum non operamur iw> 
id, quod extra nos est, ita, quod extra est, non operatur in 
nos” (Kthica, p. 122). “Ncc motus sequitur in membris 
mcis voluntatein meam, sed voluntatem mcam comitatur ” 
(p. 124). 

Since these lectures were given an extremely able 
examination of certain modern theories on this subject has 
been published .—Modem Realism Examined, by the late 
Pi'of. J. M. Herbert, 1879. 

The first and most important of the scientific writers 
who called attention to Eant as having greatest significance 
for modem thought was Helmholtz. In various addresses, 
but more especially in his great work Physiologische Optik, 
1867,he brought forward the Kantian philosophy as s^ply- 
ing a groundwork both for scientific cognitibn as a whole, 
and for the theory of perception in particular. It is to he 
said, huivever, that Helmholtz, like many other scientific 
writers, seems to owe his knowledge of Eant to Sihopen- 
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hauer. His doctrine of Cause, e^.y is not Kantian, but 
distinctly belongs to tbe later witer. 

Kantianism is very prominent in Wundt (see Die physi- 
Thalisclien AxionUj 1866 ; Pkysiologisclie Psycliologiej 1874 ; 
and particularly liis inaugural addresses of 1874 and 
1876). Zollner {Ueber die Natnr der Kometen, 1872) 
deserves mention for the enthusiastic manner in which he 
has called attention to Kunt*s merits in physical science. 
He, too, like Helmholtz, seems to have drawn more from 
Schopenhauer’s Kantianism than from Kant himself. 

Zeller, Vortriige u. AhhandlmigeJiy II. p. 468. 

Zeller, ut mp. CC pp. 470, 488. See also Helm¬ 
holtz, Pop. Sc. Lee. (E. Trans.), p. 6. ** On this hypothesis 

it seemed competent for the human mind, even without 
the guidance of external experience, to think over again 
the thoughts of the Creator, and to re>diacover tluMi> by its 
own inner activity.” 

It is not to be denied that Hegel, and, to an even 
greater extent, Schelling, erred in their mode of dealing 
with natural science ; but the supposition th&t metuphysic, 
say as conceived by Hegel or Fichte, who may be selected 
as specimens of ** pure metaphysician.'),” attempts to con¬ 
struct a priori the body of physical knowledge, rests only 
on gross misapprehension, and is rejected in so many words 
by these authors themselvea—(See Hegel, EncyclopUdiCf 
g 145 ; and very specially Fichte, Werkcy II. 333, V. 340. 

Cf. Helmholtz, Pop, Sc, Lect. p. 5. " Slant’s philosophy 
rested on exactly the same grounds as the physical sciences, 
as is evident from his own scientific works.” For an ad¬ 
verse view with reigard to the relation between Kantian- 
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ism and scientific method| see Hegel, Mneyk, § 60 {WW., 
VI. pp. 121-2). 

Helmholtz, Ueher das Sehen des Mensditn, 1855^ 

p. 6. ,• 

Kant, WJV.f I. 663. Cf. ProUffommaj §§ 4,5, 40, 42. 

Tlie thini part of the Allgemdne NaturgeschieMe und 
Tlieorie des Himmels (WlV'.f VI. 205, sqq.) contains some 
remarkable utterances on Man. The other works referred 
to are chiefly Ueher den Gebrauch teleologischer PHncipien 
in der Philosophie (VI. 355-391); Muthmaasslieher Anfang 
der Menschengesrhickte (VII. (1), 363-385) ; Idee zu einer 
allgemeinen Geschichte (VII. (1), 315-337). 

Cf. Schultze, Kant und Darwin, 1875 ; Dieterich, 
Kant mid Newton, 1876 ; Kant und Rousseau, 1878 ; 
LasBmtz, Atoitiistik und Kritidsmus, 1878. 

^ These oppositions, which form the substance or 
matter of modem reflection, may he thus summarised ;— 
Thought and Being, Mind and Nature, Soul and Body, 
Freedom and Divine or Natural Law, Natural Inclination 
and Moral Benson, Mechanism and Teleology. All of 
them appear in Descartes; they are, indeed, but the 
specific modes in which the Cartesian reform expresses 
itself. 

We may say that exaggeration of this distinction is 
the cardinal error of Cartesianism. The subject is there 
purely negative or critical thought, empty self-assertion as 
opposed to the fulness and concreteness of the world as 
known. The Idea of God in Descartes, the Vision of all 
things in God with Malebranche, and the Infinite Sub- 
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stance of S;^oza, are but violent efforts to overcome the 
irreconcilable opposition with which these thinhers started. 

. ® C£ Fichte, fFerke, I. 281. 

•F Works (ed. 1854), IV. 173. 

^ Huxley, Selected Esaaysy p, 130. 

^ See Lange, Gesch. d. Materialismiu, II. 3>4. 

The pressure of this difficulty, caused by assuming 
as known to thought a distinction absolutely insoluble by 
thought, is seen with greatest cleamess in Malebranche 
and Geulincx. Tlic real existence of things is for Male¬ 
branche a quite unnecessary addition to the ** Intelligible 
Extension ’ which we perceive in God. (See Entr^iens 
«ur la Metaphydquey V. and VI.) 

^ Specially interesting at the present time is that view 
of metaphysical or psychical Monism which, in various 
fonns, is presented by Noir<S, Wundt, Taine, Lewes, S. H. 
Hodgson, and others. 

Gesch. des Material. II. 4-5. 

As is done, among others, by Zeller. See Gesch. d, 
deutsch. Phil 426 ; Vortrage u. AbhavdL 2t€. Samm. 491. 

With what is here said may be compared the very 
thoughtful treatment of Phenomenalismy by J. Grote (j&a> 
ploratio Philosophiea). The same view lies at the bottom 
of Ferriei's vigorous polemic against psychology {IiMUtuieSy 
passim). 

** It might easily be shown ^|uit the irreconcilable op* 
position between Thought and T^gs into which Descartes 
was led, resulted from the fact that his first transcendental 
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conception of thought tvas allowed to fall back into the 
psychological conception of the concrete individual mind. 

Prolegomenaj § 13, Anm. 1. , 

^ The similarity of Kant’s thought and language *to 
that of Hume on the same point is very remarkable. 
Kant {IVerke I. 158), “ Wie aber etwas aus etwas anderm, 
aber nicht nach der Regel der identitat, fiiesse, das ist 
etwas, welches Ich mir gerne moebto dcutlich machen 
lassen.” Hume {Worh, lY. 39), “We always presume, 
when we see like sensible qualities that they have like 
secret powers, and expect that effects similar to those which 
we have experienced will follow from them. . . . Now, 
this is a process of the mind or thought, of wdiich I would 
willingly know the foundation.” 

^ Werkcy XL i. pp. 25-6. 

^ The extent of Kant’s acquaintance with Hume’s 
works is a disputed point, not apparently to be settled with 
absolute precision. That he knew the Treatise of Human 
Nature seems to me extremely improbable. There is no 
external evidence in favour of the supposition, and internal 
evidence is altogether against it. Kant could not have 
persisted in regarding Hume’s sceptical criticism as limited 
to causality had he read the Treaiise; nor, in that case, 
would he have failed to notice Hume’s empirical theory of 
mathematical tmths. Throughout, indeed, he assumes 
that Hume grants to mathematics a prioriy though analy¬ 
tical, truth ; a more thorough study of the Essays might 
have cast some doubt upon this. As to the time at which 
Kant first came in contac| with Hume, that must probably 

\ye ihiovni &s far back afl tbe 1755 trandatioiL into Qermaii 

of the Essays. From the Notice of Hs.LectureSy 1765>6 
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(W'W’.f I. 297), it is evident that Kant was in the habit of 
using Hume's Moral Essays in his ethical prelections, and, 
if the report of Borowski is to be credited {Leben Kant's, 
p. 170), he must, as early as 1766, have been engaged in 
tfitf study and criticism of Hume's theory of knowledge. 
I cannot trace any distinct evidence of Hume's influence 
before the period already mentioned as that of the formu¬ 
lation of the critical question—1769-72 ; up to that date 
Kant’s development seems quite intelligible when regarded 
os his progress from the principles of the Leibnitz-Wolff 
metaphysics. See on this matter, pro and co?i, Paulsen 
Entwicklungs-geschicktej pp. 47, wjq. ; and B, Erdmann, 
Ed. of Prolegomena; Efnleitung, p. 81, sqq. 

88 Cf. TFIV., I. 72-3. 

^ The logical prfeiciples of the Leibnitzian theory of 
knowledge are of interest suifleient to repay detailed exa¬ 
mination. The only systematic treatment of them (Kvet’s 
Leibnitst^ens Logik, 1867) is neither sufliciently full nor 
thoroughly sound. The fundamental principles follow 
at once from the conception of knowledge as but the self- 
evolution of the consciousness of the individual subject or 
monad. It follow's from this (1) that thcre^is no absolute 
distinction between empirical and a priori truths ; (2) 
that the first principles of all truths are contained in the 
consciousness of the Monas Monadvm ; (3) that all know¬ 
ledge forms a completely connected and harmonious system; 
(4.) that the process of discovering truth is Analysis, by 
which we clear our confused ideas and refer them to first 
truths; (6#) that ultimate truths are identical propositions; 
empiricflil truths are those which, from the point of view 
of the finite mind, cannot be reduced to identities save 
through an infinite process.—(Sec Opera Philosophicay pp. 
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208 ; 80, 620, 717 ; 719-720 j 177, 707, 83, 99.) Thus 
the system of knowledge consists of data, and consequences 
from them and contained in them. Scientia generalis, or 
logic in its highest sense, a logic of which the Aristotelian 
is but a branch, has to investigate fully the methods By 
which we may pass from data to consequences, or from 
consequences to data. It falls thus into two parts (I dip 
miss as iinirajwrtant the distinction between Ait of Judg¬ 
ing and Art of Discovery): I. Synthetic or Combinatorial, 
IT. Analytic. In the first, we can have demonstration ; 
in the second, as the regressus is infinite, only probability. 
Synthetic logic has therefore to determine the laws •f the 
possible combinations of given data; analytic logic, 
the degrees of probability with which we can infer the 
data from which given effects followed. The method of 
synthetic logic is mathematical, or* rather, mathematical 
reasoning is hut a special modification of the general laws 
of combination of data. The ratiocinative calculus requires 
for its completeness {a) reduction of all notions to simple 
data, (6) exposition of the general rule and special modifi¬ 
cations for combining, (c) a new algorithm or character¬ 
istic notation. The first requisite leads Leibnitz to the 
doctrine of ultra-quantification ; the second to the state¬ 
ment of the general principle of substitution of equivalents; 
the third is only partially worked out. Details, so far as 
given, are to be found in the logical tracts {Opera Phil, 
pp. 81-104). The logic of Probability is only indicated 
as a desideratum. A historical account of the develop¬ 
ment of these thoughts, as in Tschirnhausen, Hansch, 
Ploiicquet, Bidiger, and others of the Wolflitui school, 
would he a valuable addition to our histories of logical 
doctrines. (See for a severe criticism of the arithmetical 
method in Logic, Hegel, Logik, III. 142-3.) 
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S8 See, among other passages, the admirable sentence 
(ITJF, L 568)/ 

• » Cf. ^n«i/c,p. 182. 

* ^ Only in this way can I comprehend Kanf s expres¬ 
sions in the Prolegomena with regard to these judgments. 
It is quite impossible to suppose that the arbitrary or 
empirically influenced subsumption of two perceptions (the 
shining of the sun and the warmth of the stone) under 
the category is the process by which the categories enter 
into knowledge. Kant appetirs to me to bo, in this in¬ 
stance, as in the corresponding illustrations under the dis¬ 
cussion of the second Analogy, endeavouring to explain, 
by reference to empirical connections, the nature of objec¬ 
tivity os such. The view taken in the lecture is coniinued 
by the carious remark that judgments of perception, in 
which the predicate is my feeling, cannot be raised into 
judgments of experience {Proleg. § 19 w). The xfial error 
in the matter is the description of these as judgments, 
without a more explicit statement of the place they occupy 
in the growth of knowledge. The view of judgment in 
the KriHk {Analytik, § 19) is quite sufficient to destroy 
the idea that the so-caUed judgments of perception are any¬ 
thing more than subsequent empirical acts, possible only 
in reference to objectivity already recognised. 

Cf. in addition to the official passages in the Kritik, 
Prolegomena, and Zogik, Werke, I. pp. 470, 665-6; XI. 1, 
ppi 97-8. 

^ Schfeiermacher, Dicdektik, § 155, §§ 308-9. Cf. 
Qeorge, JLogtk dU Wiseeneduiftsl^e, p. 295. 

** Werhe, L p. 565. 
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** Kritih d, r. V. pp. 116-17 n. CL Fichte, WerJee, 
I. 112. 

« KritiJc d. r. FI, Atialytik, §§ 18, 19. 

^ Kritik d, r. V. pp. 577-8 n. 

On the deeper significance of this synthesis, see 
Fichte, WerkCf I. 113-14, and Hegcd, Werke^ I. 21 sqq. 

^ Cf. the remarkable note, Werke, IV. 39 {Krit, d, 
Urlheils-Kraft, Mini, IX). 

See on the i)oint referred to, Kritik d. r. F. 579 n. 
Amoldt {Kant^s Transccndentale Idealitiitf pp. 50-51) has 
some good remarks on Kant’s use of the term intuition. 

^ See WW., I. 470, and cf. Fichte, W&rlte, I. 186 w, 
217, 226-7. 

^ See Wi^ke, I. 445-46, 469, 502, 508 ; V. 322, 427 ; 
Kritik d. r. V., 132 w, 307 n, 567-68. On the matter ne¬ 
cessary for perception of space, see specially Kritik, 228, 
and mrke, V. 427. 

fi* Kritik, 579 »; and generally, Kritik, pp. 115-122, 
579-584. 
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^ Kritikj 579?i. “Perhaps no psychologist has yet 
rcn^ked that Imagination is a necessaiy element in Per¬ 
ception itself. For this faculty has been restricted to mere 
reproduction, and, in addition, it has been believed that 
the senses not only convey impressions but also unite them 
and produce images of objects, for which, however, without 
doubt, there is something more required than receptivity 
for impressions, i.e. a function of their synthesis.” This 
remark is historically Inaccurate, but is all-important for 
Kant’s own theory. Cf. fVerkef I. 502, 608. 

2 It is of interest to compare with Kant’s view the 
most elaborate psychological treatments of PercepHon^ 
those of Berkeley and Mill. The function of Imagination 
in sense-perception is recognised, though not with sufficient 
clearness, by the former, and the relation between the 
presented and represented elements in perception is the 
crucial difficulty in his theory, and in the similar view of 
Mr. Mill. It will be found to differ from Kant in two 
points mainly—(1.) The transcendental rule of Imagina¬ 
tion, that which Kant calls Afimty, is left witliout recog¬ 
nition ; (2.) The represented elements bear only the 
character of parts in the construction of an intuition, 
whereas KeSit points distinctly to the representation of 
sense facts determined in time. The occurrence of sensa- 
tiouB, which is suggested, and the permanent laws of their 
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occurrence, are inconceivable apart from the objective order 
of events determined in tima The “ possibility of sensa¬ 
tion ” is truly equivalent to the possibility of experiencing 
a sensation. This objective reference, or reference to tlie 
order of experience, is left unexplained by Mill, and' is 
thrown by Berkeley into the divine mind, which guarantees 
subjective associations. 

® Not, be it observed, forms of synthetic unity of 
Time itself.” The difference is of importance in view of 
r(>cent discussions. Kant holds that time, like space, is 
only known through experience in it; conse<iuently the 
schemata are not modes of time, but inodes of synthetic 
unity of the possible manifold in time. 

* Kritikj 133n. Cf. Kntik, 579. “The unity of 
Apperception in relation to the synthesis of Imagination 
is the understanding.” For deeper apprehension of the 
nature and importance of productive Imagination in the 
Kantian theory of Perception, see Fichte, JVerke, I. 217, 
226-7 ; Hegel, Phil. Ahhandl.^ 26-7. 

fi The psychological side of the Deduction is given in 
greatest detail in the first edition of the Kritik (see. pp. 
567-586). The essence, however, is to be found in the 
second edition, § 24, and specially § 26 (i)p. 126-9, 131- 
4). An accurate summary is given by Holder (op. cit. 35- 
68), who rightly places in the foreground the function of 
imagination. 

® Cf. Kritiky 134, 576; Prolegomnay §§ 16, 17. 

7 In addition to the general discussion in second 
edition of the Kritik (specially §§ 17, 19, 21), the relative 
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remarks in Hhe first edition should be kept in view (see 
particularly J5rr.,*p. 672-3, and the important note, p. 577-8. 

I, ® Of. Kritik, 216, 219, 681. 

** * One of the clearest expositions of Schematiem to be 
found in Kant is given in liis letter to Tieftrunk, Werke, 
XI. 1, 184-7. That the mediating element betw'ecn notion 
and intuition, or rather between the Ego and the particular 
of sense, is the function of synthesis, which, on the one 
hand, is ^londitioned by the pure generality necessary to 
consciousness as such, and on the other liand, by the special 
nature of intuition, is more firmly expressed here than in 
the relative section of the Kritik, pp. 140-6. It is cer¬ 
tainly true that, lor the production of the scitemata, the 
pure forms of ^)crceptian are requisite, but it must be noted 
that the schemata are not modes of these pure perceptions 
but modes of synthetic unity in them. The most general 
contents of time, not time itself, are the basis of the 
schemata. Tliis point is much misconceived in ordii^ory 
histories of philosophy, e»g., Zeller, Gesch, d. dmts, Phil,, 
431 ; Schwegler, Handbook {E, T.), 222. 

^ See JVerke, XI. 1. bb-b7. CL on the poiint in debate 
between Maimon and Kant, the relative remarks of Fichte, 
Werke, 1. 387-8. 

I refer specially to the discussion under the 2d 
Analogy {KrUik, pp. 173-187). Tlie briefer notices, K, 
133, 207, 213, 430-1, 483 n, 508, 521, are much more 
satisfactory and to the point. CL Kr, d. prdk, Y. 92-94. 

^ Cf. Kntik, 211, 213. 

“ Cf. specially KriUk, pp. 191, 180-1. 

F 
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M Kritihy 191-2. Cf. Prolegomena, WW, III. 87-8. 
The necesBtiry unity of experience points to a liigher view 
than that wliich Kant is here contemplating, though it 
appears at a later stage, when the^ transition is made to the 
theory of Reason, or Metaphysic. The idea indicated hy 
Kant is the groundwork for a doctrine of cause, which 
has been well expressed by Sophie Germain : “ Our in¬ 
tellectual tendency to seek the causes of every object that 
attracts our attention appears to me to indicate that we do 
not perceive the object in its entirety. It presents itself 
to us with a character of incompleteness ; we ask what is 
the unity to which it belongs. We see it as a part; we 
desire to know the whole to which this pait belongs” 
((JSuvres PhUositphiqiies, p. 133.) It is not, however, 
sufficient to say that the object presents a fractional cha¬ 
racter ; its incompleteness can only appear on reflective 
cuiTi]iarisou of experience with the rational idea of unity. 

Kritih, pp. 207-8. Cf. p. 605. 

See Prolegomena, WW, III. p. 72. 

See for this misunderstanding of Kant, Schopen¬ 
hauer Vierfache irursel, . . § 23. 

Kritilc, 176, 133. Cf. with Prolegomena, § 30, the 
passage in KritiM, 508. 

« Kritih, p. 180. 

^ Those who, like Schopenhauer, think that Kant is de¬ 
ducing his proof of Causality from special kinds of sequence, 
fail to give due prominence to that which is abc ve all things 
insisted on by Kant, viz. empirical contingency. Kant, so 
far as the empirical character of events is concerned, would 
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express hinTself very much as Hume did. Cf. what is said 
of Analogy in general, KrUiky 167-8. 

In an elaborate article on the Philoeophy of Ganaali^ 
XPirinceton PevieWy Jan. 1879, pp. 178-210), Dr. Hutchison 
Stivling has re-stiited with great fulness and force the ob¬ 
jections previously taken by him (Fort. BevieWy July 1872) 
to Kant’s proof of the 2d Analogy. To enter on all the points 
raised in this article would demand longer space than can 
here 1)0 given, and would be imnecessary after the discussion 
of schematism already given in the text. Two special argu¬ 
ments, however, go so directly to the heart of the matter 
that it is incumbent on all Kantian students to consider 
their position with regard to them. Dr. Stirling contends 
firaty “that any time-multiple correspondent to the 
multiple of J udgment, the relation of antecedent and con¬ 
sequent, is not to be found; ” and second, “ that, even on 
Kant’s own terms, the multiple of special sense already 
possesses necessity; nay, that on Kant’s own terms that 
multiple already must possess necessity” (Pr. Rev., 202. 
Cf. on the second point. Fort, Reo., ut city p. 424). 

With regard to the first point, I find it difliciilt to re¬ 
concile Dr. Stirling’s general account of the time-multiple 
or sc,hema (Pr. Rev. 203) with Kant himself. • Dr. Stirling, 
e,g., regards permanence of time as being the schema for 
the category substance, whereas, so far os I can judge, 
Kant’s teaching is to the effect that the said schema is the 
permanent in time. The difference is one of considerable 
importance, for to me Kant’s reasoning seems unintelligible 
unless we suppose that he is considering the conditions 
imder whiclt time-determination is xK>sBible. His words 
are quite emphatic. Time itself is not a ;[)erception, and 
any determination in its regard must be given by the 
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thought relations of possible content of time*. With re¬ 
gard either to time or its content, howeirer, Dr. Stirling 
can hnd no multiple of imagination corresponding to 
antecedence and consequence (pp. 204-5). In time itsell 
there is merely succession, no rule; and if we consider 
that the contents of time are successive realm^ real facts of 
sense-intuition, we see at once that no one of them can be 
conceived as giving rise necessarily to the other. Each is, 
but is only as a fact, as a degree of sensation, without 
clausal reference. Both arguments would be admitted by 
Kant, but neither refers directly to the i>roblem of causa¬ 
tion. Dr. Stirling does not allow sufficient weight to 
Kant’s distinction between d priori determination of the 
elements necessary to an intuition, and d priori determina¬ 
tion of the conditions of existence. With absolute mathe¬ 
matical certainty we can say that every element of real 
experience must have degree, i.e.y consciousness must be 
filled to a certain extent. From the conception of this 
filling-in nothing follows ; but if I ask, How can real in¬ 
tuitions, so determined, be matters of experience at all ? 
a new element appears. To be cognised as existing, they 
must be related in time, for time is the universal form of 
all consciousness. The conditions of existence will con¬ 
sequently be the conditions of synthesis in time. The 
third element in the Anah^ies which Dr. Stirling seems to 
overlook, is this possibility of experience. A fact of ex¬ 
perience to be known at all must be knowm not only as a 
qmU or rmU of sense, but as determined in time. There 
is no question as to the category of quantity acting notr, 
and the category of causality then. We can certainly sever 
our consideration of quantitative relatLons from reality, 
but to do 80 is, in Kant’s own words, to amuse ourselves 
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with cobwebs the brain” (JTr. 152). In experience all 
parts are real quantities determined as to their existence 
^Daseyn) in time. The time-multiple in question, then, is 
^not to be sought for in the realia themselves, nor in time 
itself, but in that which renders possible experience of 
change in the rcaZta, and this, as has been pointed out in 
the text, is the schema of determined or necessary sequence. 
The priorf further, is not any definite a which is already in 
experience, but simply the representation of realia^ which 
being given, the perceived change is determined as to its 
being in time. 1 clififer from Dr. Stirling as to the pre¬ 
sence of both cause and effect in Kant’s examples of 
causal nexus (See Pr. Per., i)p. 198-9). Di'. Stirling’s 
second argument is that the sense-multiple, by which I 
understand him to mean a definite a and h in experience, 
must be subjectively felt as irreversible, necessary, before 
it can be subsumed under the category of causality. ** It 
is not,” he says, “every multiple of special senso. that 
possesses, so to speak, the cue of causality ” (p. 205. Cf. 
Fortnightly Rev, ut p. 424). On this I can only add 
to what has been, from other motives, advanced in the text, 
the following two remarks. First, the multiple which is 
in the case in question, is not a definite a and &, and the 
irreversibility applies not to certain sequences, which, on 
otheir grounds, we may call cause and effect, but to the 
sequence of perceived parts in real experience. The 
multiple, in all cases of causality, is change plus the 
representation of preceding real contents of sense. 
Secondly, to suppose that only some multiples of special 
sense affoi^ matter for the causal judgment is to do 
violence to Kant’s own words. All events in time are 
subject to that judgment There is no conjuring of 
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causal nexus out of contingent sequence^ no reading of 
necessity into this or that special connection of phenomena.. 
The particular preceding a, which being given, b followB| 
is the problem of scientific researcL That Kant should 
be understood to say that we a priori know that this find 
that special modification of sense are related as cause and 
effect, is to me altogether incomprehensible. 

Dr. Stirling’s remarks on the subjective character of 
Kant’s mechanism of perception seem to be justified, not 
on the sjiecial grounds he has advanced, but on the ground 
of the individualist phraseology which Kant is incessantly 
employing. Nowhere is this so clear as in the Tram- 
cewlental AUstlw-tiCj but in fairness to Kant, it should be 
remembered that his proof is more general than the expres¬ 
sion he has given it. Space and Time are not merely sub¬ 
jective spectra by means of which the individual intelligence 
conJuroK oriler into subjective rhapsody of sense facts, but 
conditions under which matter, the external as such, is 
possible for any intelligence. This is the real burden of 
his argument, (lesi)ite the unfortunately psychological 
aspect which in Kant it confessedly wears. So with 
Causality, which is not to be regarded as a subjective ad¬ 
dition to matter already given, but as the condition under 
which sequence or change is possible for intelligence as 
such. 

« Kritihy 207 ; 228 (Cf. WW. V. 403-6); 173. 

^ The Cartesian idealism, therefore, though Kant’s 
argument is, on another side, valid against the individual¬ 
ism of Berkeley. Erdmann {Grundrm d, GesJ^d. PhU, .3d 
ed. IL 322) remarks that Fichte had pointed out that the 
idealism criticised was not that of Berkeley. 
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^ See specially the IV. Paralogism as in 1st edition ; 
KrUikf pp. 597-619. The Befutation of Idealism given 
there (pp. 605-6) is amplified in 2d edition (pp. 197-200, 
and Vorrede, pp. 29-30 n), but not essentially altered. 
Thff impossibility of cognising a priori the content of per¬ 
ception seems to Kant sufficient proof of its reality {WW, 
V. 321). C£ I. 509, and Kritik, 164-5, 602. 

Kant perfectly recognises this with respect to the 
pure unity of consciousness ; see Kritikj p. 617. 

^ Kritikj p, 207. Cf. p. 208. 

“ See the remarkable passage, Werke, V. 405-6. 

^ See WerkCj I. 522, 550, 606 ; Kritikj 205 eqq.j 605 ; 
Werke j V. 310. 

See Critique of IV. ParalogisTfij as in 1 st edition. 

“ It would be interesting to point out how this mode 
of viewing the inductive methods enables us to secur'^ for 
them their due place in a system of logic. The usual 
sharp distinction between deduction and induction leads 
to grave error and confusion of thought. What is usually 
called induction is not in kind distinct from Tcasoning in 
general, but is only the collection and examination of facts 
under the guidance of general principle. Berkeley must 
be credited with a sound conception of the nature and 
significance of inductive method (see Fraser, Life a/nd 
Works of Berkeleyj p. 407 9i), though his recognition of the 
ideal forms is not sufficiently explicit. 

Prolegovnmaj § 57 (WW. III. 127-8). “ Beason finds 
fox itself no satisfaction in all the notions and laws of 
understanding which are sufficient for its service in ex- 
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perience, i.e. in the world of the senses; for ever-recaning 
problems deprive it of all hope of a completed solution. 
The transcendental Ideas, which have as their aim this 
very completeness, are such problems of Beason. Now it 
Beason) sees clearly that in the world of the souses 
this completeness cannot be given ; just as little can it be 
given in all these notions which merely serve for com¬ 
prehension of that world—Sj)acc, Time, and all that has 
been brought forward under the name of pure notions of 
the Understanding. The world of sense is nothing but a 
chain of plienomena (Erschmtiivgen) connected according 
to general laws ; it has, therefore, no subsistence by itself; 
it is distinctly not the thing-in-itself, and therefore has of 
necessity reference to that which contains the ground of 
the phenomenal, to essences, which cannot be known 
merely as phenomena, but as things-in-themselves. Through 
knowledge of these only can Beason hope to find satis¬ 
faction for its desire of comxdetencss in the progress from 
the conditioned to its conditions.’’ 

Of. Kritik, pp. 437, 455. Cf. pp. 342-3, 648-9. 
Of. also ProUg, § 44 (WW, III. 100). 

Werkey 1. 429 n, 

** Jacobi, TFerke, 11. 304. Cf. Harms, PhU, aeit Ka7U, 
186. 

^ On Things-in-themselves as ground of phenomena, 
see Werke, I 427, 429-30, 436 ; IV. 216 ; XI. 1, 187. 
The most important passages used in the text are Kritik, 
pp. 220-2, 240-1. 

On the applicability of the categories to Things-in- 
themselves, see Wtrhey IV. 392-3; Kriiik d. prak Fem., 
245-6. 
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Riehl {Philm, KrUieianvus, I. 439, sqq.) has the curiouB 
idea of a distinction between Noumenon and Thing-in- 
itself. See against this Werhe, L 427, and cf. Kritik, 

«• 

3* On dialectic as negative proof, see Wm-hty I. 527-8. 

^ On Reason as the origin of the conception of Limit, 
see Chrundleg d. Mel. d. Sitten (ed. 1791), 107-8. The use 
of VerstandesweUy throughout the ethical works, to denote 
the intelligible system is somewhat confusing. 

The principle that consciousness of a limit is only 
through reference to that which is above the limit plays 
a most important part in Kant. See IVerkcy IV, 292, and 
specially 296. Cf. also Proleg, § 59 {TVIV. IIL 136-8). 

^ See specially Kritik d. UrtlieiU Kr., § 76. Thiele’s 
work, Kant*8 IntelUctuelle Anschauung contains much 
valuable matter on this difficult point. 

“ See on Spinoza's view of the Ego as determined 
through the category of Mode, Fichte, JVerke, I. 100. 
Cf I. 155. 
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^ Sec Kritilc, p. 437. “ If we siirv'ey the whole extent 

of our knowiedge through Understanding, we discover 
that what Reason specifically directs in its regard and 
strives to bring about, is systematisation of knowledge— 
i.e, the comiection of the whole according to one principle. 
This rational unity always presupposes an Idea—that, 
namely, of the fonn of a totality of cognition, which 
ju'ccedes the determined cognition of the parts, and con¬ 
tains the conditions which determine a p-iori the place 
of each part and its relations to all the others.” Cf. pp. 
337, 548-9, and Pro%. § 56. 

2 Cf. Proleg, § 40 {WPV., III. p. 94.) On the difference 
between scientific incomprehensibilities and metaphysical 
problems, see Proleg. § 66 {WW. III. pp. 121-2), § 57 
{WW. III. pp. 126-7) ; KrUih, p. 337. 

® Kritik, p. 465. Cf. Kr. p. 342. 

* One of the clearest and briefest expositions of these 
antinomies, their origin, and solution, is to be found in 
Kant’s Essay, Fortackritte der MdaphyaUc ae^ Leibnitz und 
WolflfPerh, I. 524-9). The whole Essay is of great im¬ 
portance, as giving Kant’s mature views on many points 
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of interest in the Kritik, On the origin of Antinoniy, 
see Fichte, JVer^ey I. 245 ; Hegel, Phil, Abhandl, 33-35. 

® Kritik, p. 339. 

\KriHk, 450-1 ; cf. p. 418. 

^ Kritik, pp. 371-2. 

® See JVerke, I. 530 ; cf. Kritik, p. 372. 

® See Kritik, p. 373. (“ If phenomena are things-in- 
themselves, FrecAioni cannot he saved. In such a case 
Nature is the complete and adequate cause of every event, 
and the condition of any event is always contained in the 
mere scries of phenomena which, with its results, is neces¬ 
sitated according to natural law. But, on the other hand, 
if phenomena are not taken to he more than they really 
are— i,e., are not taMfen to he things-in-themselves, hut 
mere Vvrdellunffen, connected according to empirical laws, 
then they must themselves have grounds which are not 
phenomena.”) Cf. also Kritik, p. 390. From the la.ter 
passage, with which may be com])ared note 30 {Lectwe 
II.), it is clear that Kant’s ar^iment turns upon the 
limited, conditioned character atteching to the portions of 
experience. It is unfortunate that he also int^'oduces the 
mode of reasoning suitable to psychological idealism. 

On the impossibility of Freedom, if the categories of 
understanding applied throughout to man and his actions, 
there is a remarkable passage in the Kritik d&r praktuchm 
Veniunft, pp. 180-3, in which occurs the expression, 
conscious automata,” familiar in recent discussions. 

^ Kant las quite sufficiently explained what has so 
frequently been regarded as a glaring inconsistency in his 
theory, the use of the notion ' cause,’ in reference to the 
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Biipersensible or noumenal world. See Kritik der Ur- 
theilshraftf p. 37 (WerkCf IV.), and pp. 3*92-4 (ibid,) Cf. 
also Kritik der jjrak. Vem. pp. 94-6, 245-6 ; Prolegomna, 
§§ 57, 58. 

On tlie notion of contingency more will afterwards 
be said. A very comi^rehensive discussion of the question 
is contained in Stadler, Kant^s Tdeologie, pp. 60-67. See 
also Cohen, Kant's Theorie der Erfahrungy i)p. 233-4. 

The discussion under the third Aniinoinv is in 
principle the same as that which ai)pears in the Critique 
of Judgment. It is the first stage of the fuller determi¬ 
nation to be given to the supersensible world. See Hegel, 
Logiky III. 207-210. 


As to first, see Kritiky p. 491^ as to mond, see Kr, 
d. Urth. ])p. 24-5 QVerke, IV.; 


The category of Reciprocity which is liere discussed 
is that of greatgal;Jjrei 3 orta»:io';ror^tsavi''flla'i‘jk’'^e^''d.is, 

■<»w ' ■'' ■*■»■** H - - iCt; ill pli j u4.viai ooiCiiv. , diic. * 






cover, the notion by which transition may most readily 


be made to metaphysic. It has been already pointed out 
{note 9 to Lecture I.) that the chief modem generalisation 
of physical science rests upon this category ; and it may 
here be added that upon the same idea depend entirely 
many of the most important discussions in recent philo¬ 
sophical literature— e.g, that concerning the possibility of 
plurality of causes, the questions involved in so-called 
‘ Automatism,’ and generally the deterministic view which 
underlies much of the historical method. For scientific 
expression of the notion, reference may be made to Du Bois- 
Reymond {Gremaen des Naturerkennens, pp. 5-7), who fol¬ 
lows Laplace. It is to be observed that, in hia very able 
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statement of tbe limits to application of the notion, we 
have simply a supposed insuperable difficulty placed along¬ 
side of a principle which is regarded as unconditionally 
true. No effort is made to test the notion itself, to dis- 
cover why and how tve come to apply it, and consequently 
how its limits are to be explained. No exposition, how¬ 
ever, of the nature and results of the category has ever 
surpassed, or even equalled, that given by Fichte, in the 
first book of his Bestimmung des Menschm. A few sen¬ 
tences may be quoted from that work, to show how fully 
the import and consequences of the principle had been 
grasped by him :—‘‘ In every moment of her duration 
Nature is one connected whole; in every moment each 
part must be what it is, because all the others ore what 
they are. You could not remove a single grain of sand 
from its place without thereby, though probably imper¬ 
ceptibly to you, altering something throughout all parts 
of the immeasurable whole. But every moment of tliis 
duiution is determined by all past moments, and vill 
determine all future moments. You cannot conceive even 
the position of a grain of sand other than it is in the 
present, without being compelled to conceive ^ihe whole 
indefinite past as having been other than it has been, and 
th'' whole indefinite future other than it wdll be” (Werke, 
11. 178). ^^That my states of existence have been 
accompanied by consciousness, and that some of them— 
thoughts, resolutions, and the like—appear to be nothing 
but modes of mere consciousness, need cause me no per¬ 
plex!^ in my reasoning. . . . Thought exists, and exists 
absolutely, j%Bt as the formative power of nature exerts and 
exists absolutely.” ** A thought arises in me simply, and just 
as simply the corresponding real form, and the movement 
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which corrcspondH to both. I am not what I am, because 
I so think or so will; nor do I so think or so will because 
I am ; but I am and thiAk, both absolutely ; but both 
hannoiiise from some higher ground.” “ 1 am what I am 
because in this conjuncture of the great whole of Nature 
only siK'h, and no other, was possible ; and a spirit who 
could look through the secrets of nature w'ould, from 
knowing one single man, be able distinctly to declare 
what men had formerly existed and what men would 
exist at any future moment ; in one individual he would 
c(^gnise all real individuals. My connection, then, with the 
wliole of Nature is that which determines what I have 
been, am, and shall be, and the same spirit vrould be able, 
from any possible moment of my existence, to discover 
infallibly what I had been and what I was to become.”— 
(Ihid. 179-80, 181, 182-3). From these principles Fichte, 
with the utmost clearness and consistency, deduces the con¬ 
sequences as regards soul and body, nature and will, which 
have been made familiar to us in recent discussions on Au¬ 
tomatism. It is worth while noting that rigid adherence to 
the thought of reciprocity is destructive to that of causality. 
For under this notion, taken in its full abstraction, change 
in the universe becomes inconceivable. We cannot with 
any consistency think the states of the universe as cause 
and effect, even without taking into account that, in endea¬ 
vouring to do so, we must inevitably defeat our own aim. 

As was said, this idea of reciprocity is perhaps that by 
which the scientific or popuhir consciousness most easily 
becomes metaphysicaL But in pure metaphysic the notion 
occupies a remarkable historic position. In Spinoza, and, 
to a certain extent, in the Cartesian demand for a completed 
whole of cognition, reciprocity is the one key to explana- 
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tion (sec e.^, Spinoza, EiK II. Prop. 43, 44 ; and for 
an admirable Apposition of his theory of knowledge, 
Camerer, Die Lekre pp. 67-112). In the Beweise 

fmr das Daseyn Gottes (specially pp. 506-6, 510-17, Werhf 
Kiy, Hegel comments upon this Spinozlstic notion. 

The poetic expression of the same thought is familiar to 
us in Tennyson’s little jK)em,“ Flower in the crannied wall.” 

16 See Kritiky pp. 452-3. “Finally, in reference to 
theology, we must treat all that which may never he given 
save in the connection of possible experience as if this 
composed an absolute unity, though throughout dependent 
and always conditioned within the world of sense, but at the 
same time as if the complex of all phenomena (the world 
of sense itself) had a single supreme and all-siifRcient 
ground beyond its sphere, i.e. to say a self-existent, original, 
and creative understanding, in reference to which we must 
regulate all empirical employment of our reason when 
pushed to its utmost limits, as if objects themselves 
originated from such a prototype of all Reason.” In oiner 
words, our notion of reciprocity, when carefully tested, 
manifests its inadequacy, and must be supplemented by 
the idea of a ground of things external to the system itself. 
Such ground is the supposed intuitive understanding. 

See IVerkej I. 543-4. 

The force of Kant's criticism of the arguments for 
the existence of God has been as much under-estimated, 
on the one hand,.as exaggerated on the other. The really 
important element is the closeness of scrutiny to which 
the notions of understanding os media of proof are sub¬ 
jected. K8nt is quite successful in showing that by 
the notion of cause, or of necessary existence, we cannot 
pass beyond experience itself. This result of his criticism 
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seems to me to have l>een somewhat misapprehended in 
the most able recent work on the subject, Professor Flint's 
Theisni (1877). Professor Flint reprobates the idea of an 
infinite rcf^^resB as the necessary result of applying tls& 
notion of cause, holds that the merely abstract employ¬ 
ment of the principle of causality, as in Kant, is childish, 
but, curiously enough, hesitates when he comes to deal 
with the inference of a first uncaused cause (see p. 121), 
and is willing to allow that this docs not result from the 
principle of causality alone. Surely this is (piite Kantian, 
and surely Kant is warranted in asserting that the notion 
of cause only enables us to “spell experience” to conned 
events wdiich form parts of our experience, and con¬ 
sequently, that by this notion, in its scientific form, we 
cannot pass beyond exi)eriencc. He is quite aware of 
■wliat Professor Flint (pp. 118-9) calls the “ concrete ” use 
of tlie principle of causality ; it appears in him as the 
]>rinciple of teleological judgment, and he is surely correct 
in saying that the notion here employed differs widely 
both in import and validity from that of cause. 

I (juite agree with what Professor Flint says (p. 284) 
06 to tlie narrowness ins€*panible from Kant’s doctrine of 
knowledge, but that narrowness is not to be overcome by 
simply levelling all distinctions betu'een the notions of 
understiinding and the ideas of reason, Nor do I think 
Professor Flint quite justified in his strictures on Kant’s 
critique of the ontological aigument (i)p. 282-3). To 
annul the subject of a judgment, says Professor Flint, 
implies the idea of the subject, and from the idea follows, 
in the case of a triangle, the equality of its rngles to two 
right angles, in the cose of €k)d, his necessary existence. 
Certainly, would be the reply, but this omits the one 
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point in dffepute. You may draw wliat conclusion you 
can from the idha of a tnangle ; the question is whether 
the idea is of such a nature that its object can be 
•given ill experience. If so, then, without doubt, all that 
' can,l>e deduced from the idea must he accepted as object¬ 
ively valid. The validity, he it observed, does not 
depend on llie strcngtli or accuracy of the deduction, but 
on the possibility of realising in experience the object 
corresponding to the idea. Wljatever, therefore, he the 
narrowness of Kant's conception of experience, the same 
argument cannot be applied to an idea which may be 
schematised in exjHirience and an idea to which no object 
can he found. It may he permitted to quote here Kant’s 
own remark, “ A notion is always possible, if it is not self- 
contradictory. This is the logicvil criterion of possibility, 
distinguishing the object of the notion from the nihil 
negaiivum. But tlic notion may none the less he quite 
empty, unless the objective reality of the synthesis wbvjrehy 
it is generated has been specially demonstrated ; and such 
demonstration rests always on principles of possible ex¬ 
perience, not on the fundamental proposition of aualysis 
(the law of contrajliction).” Krilik, p. 408 n. 

A very fine statement and review of the aiguments for 
the existence of God is given by Daub (Vorlemngm, II. 
b41-513). Komang’s treatment (Natiirliche ReligionttlehrCy 
194-226) is also very instructive. Hegel, tlirougliout the 
Logihi and in the special lectures on the subject, submits 
the proofs and Kant’s view of them to thorough criticism 
(see particularly JFerht, XII. 436-62). 

“ See t5e ^cial note, Werke, I. 669-70, cf. I. 544. 

^ Kant’s cautious statement on this point has also met 

Q 
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with It'SH than justice from his critics. It hafi been made 
a continual lejn'oach to him that in the Critique of Prac¬ 
tical Hammy he lias, on tlic ground of the moral law, rein¬ 
troduced llie idcfi of God as iiulicating a reality, wliile life*' 
theory of knowledge compels him to say that such mtlity' 
cannot he km^wn. Such teaching may doubtless be mis- 
concf ived. Thus, to take but one instance, Prt/fessor 
Flint, in .a s]»ecial note {Theismj pp. 397-9), says, “ Ilis 
rcj)ly” {i.e. to the objection that possibly the practical is 
as weak as the speculative foiindatitm) “ amounted merely 
to rc-aflirming that we are under tlie necessity of associat¬ 
ing the idea of a Supreme Being with the moral law, and 
then qualifying the fitatemeut by the admission that we 
can know, however, nothing about that }5eiug; that as 
soon as we try to know anything about him we make a 
flpeculative, not a practical, use of rtiason, and fall back 
into the realm of sophistry and illusion from which the 
Critical Philosophy was designed to deliver us.” Now this 
is hardly Kant’s aigument, and the criticism dries not really 
affect Kant’s position. What Kant says is, in substance, 
that the moral law is the very essence of Reason, that the 
existence of a Supreme, Intelligent Will, of God, is neces¬ 
sarily bound up with this law, and that, consequently, the 
existence of God is given with oS much certainty as Reason 
itself. But we can determine neither the luoiul law nor 
the nature ami attrilnites of God by the forms of scientific 
cognition, which are in their regard entirely inadequate. 
The confused obseivalioiis (Kritik d. Urtheilskrafty'p. 353), 
where tlie reading of the second edition must be taken, in 
no way militate against this view. Professor Fli;at’s remark 
** that the ideas of freedom and responsibility might be as 
delusive w'hen supposed to assure us of reality as those of 
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causation aifd design/’ I do not exactly understand. The 
idea of cause ha^ nothing delusive in it; nor can it, without 
some stretch of language, be said to aflsui*e ua in any case of 
teality. After all, does Kant’s view differ fundamentally 
■froiy the ordinary thcistic teaching that God is incompre¬ 
hensible, and therefore not adequately cognised through 
merely relative notions ? (See Theism^ ]»p. 297-8). When 
the arguments founded on cause, design, etc., are tested, 
wc generally find the frank admission that per se they are 
not entirely adequate, and surely tlie ground of tliis in¬ 
adequacy is where Kant has placed it. 

The discussion here in j>articular, and generally in the 
Diakktikf is most important os regards the full significance 
of the categories of themselves. The value of the critique 
of the Iileas in this respect is briefly hinted at hy Hegel 
Logikf I. p. 51. 

Kritik, p, 440, cf. Prolegomena^ § 44 {IPerhej III. 100) 
“ Yet there must bo harmony between that which behmgs 
to the nature of Reason and to that of the Understanding, 
and the former must contribute to the perfection of the 
latter, and cannot possibly confuse it.” A more cautious 
statement is given at the close of § 60 in the same w*ork 
III. 141). 

** Sec generally the appendix to the Transcendental 
Dialectic {Kritik, 435-50). In a complete exposition it 
would be requisite and interesting to point out the special 
nature of this regulative employment of the Ideas, to dis¬ 
tinguish the several functions of judgment os determining, 
reflective, and practical, and to note the corresponding 
places assigned to echemaj symbol, and type. On the latter 
point see WerJee, I. 691,513 ; IV. 231, and Kritik d. prak. 
Ytr, p. 122. Clearly the anahgon of a acKema referred 
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to in the Kritik d. rdn. Ver. p. 448, is what Kant later 
designated gymboL 

^ KriL d. UrUieil. p. 23 {IVW’.y IV,), cf. Werlce, I.^ 
090 sqq. 

^ JVerhy IV. 22, 24-5. 

Kritikj p. 491. 

“ Jndgnjent in’ general is the faculty of thinking the 
particular as contained under the universal. If the uni¬ 
versal (the Rule, Principle, Law) is given, tlien the judgment 
which suhsuiues the particular thereunder, is determining. 
But if only tlie particular is given, for which the univeml 
is to he found, then judgment is merely reflective** {WerkCy 
IV. 17), cf. inV., L 589. 

^ Kritikj 438-46 cf. Kritik d. Vrtheilskr. 20-21. It is 
evident, and in a later note special passages will he 
adduced in proof, that what Kant is here dealing with in 
the Critique, of Pure Reason, is the substance of the critique 
of teleological judgment. The hypothetical use of Reason 
(Kr. 438) is the reflective judgment of the later Kritik d. 
Urtheilskraft. 

Kritik, 442. On this is grounded the worth of 
these principles for cognition, i.e. their transcendental 
character. 

® For a most interesting exposition of these laws, see 
pp. 653-70 of Pi’ofesRor Coird’s Phil, of Kant. On the 
whole sitbject there is a very valuable chapter in Cohen’s 
KaJit*s Begi'iindung der Ethik, pp. 73-99. 

^ The Ideas, then, do not indicate okjecisf Theoreti¬ 
cally they point only to the definite directions in which 
rational completeness of experience is demanded. Bat 
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from the fact that Reason has no oilier than finite and rela¬ 
tive categories whereby to think this completenessi and 
^that such categories always indicate connection between 
objectsj we represent to ourselves the supreme unities of 
ex|X;rience as supersensible things. “ Pure Reason does not 
in its Ideas point to particular objects, which lie beyond 
the field of experiences but only recjuires completeness of 
the use of the understanding in the system of experience. 
But this completeness can be a completeness of principles 
only, not of intuitions and of objects. In order, however, 
(o^represent the Ideas to itself deterniinately, Reason con¬ 
ceives them as the cognition of an object—a cognition as 
regards those rules completely determined, though the 
object is only an Idea—in order to bring cognition through 
understanding os near as possible to the completeness indi¬ 
cated by that Idea” (Proleg. § 44, p. 100). “ We must 
therefore conceive an immaterial being, an intelligible 
world, and a supreme Being (mere Noumma)y since in 
these only, as things-in-themselves, reason finds that com¬ 
pleteness and satisfaction which it can never hope for in 
the derivation of phenomena from their homogeneous 
grounds, and since these really refer to sometl^ng difierent 
from themselves (consequently quite heterogeneous), for 
phenomena always presuppose a thing-in-itself, and there¬ 
fore indicate it, whether we may know more of it or not ” 
(Ibid. § 57, p. 129). 

These remarks are important, for even if we hesitate 
with regard to the Kantian restriction of cognition 
through finite notions to possible sense-intuition, we 
must aoceift the doctrine that the content of these cate¬ 
gories is of such a nature that by their means the uncon¬ 
ditioned cannot possibly be determined. The homo- 
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gcncity to which Kant refers precludes us,from employing 
the categories of substance or cause to determine the nature 
and existence of the soul or the Supreme lleing. Th^ev, 
notion of cause, it may be specially remarked, must be 
altered in significance when we infer by its means'the 
existen^'t* of a Supreme Being. That this is so, seems to 
me sullicicntly indicated by the fact that those ^\ ho employ 
the notion in the Theistic argument tire compelhal to deny 
the existence of causes in the world of sense. The well- 
known doctrine, that so>wxlled secondary causes are not in 
truth causes at all, a doctrine familiar in Malebranche and 
Berkeley, is merely the recognition of this fundamental 
difficulty. (See Professor Flint’s Theism, p. 126, “In 
fact, as we have already seen, a secondary cause is not 
Ftnctly a cause.”) 

Kritik, p. 461. On the same point the passage, pp. 
464-5, should he consulted. 

St‘.e Kritik (hr Urthcilskraft, pp. 18-19 {fVerhe, IV.); 
and IVcrh', I. 589-90. 

“ KHtik il UHheihkr. § 76. Cf. JUd. p. 282. 

** “ R,ecipTocity, indeed, is the name that not inaptly 
describes the peculiar view with which Kant followed up 
the suggestions of Hume. Kant, for example, rcfeiTed all 
to the rcci]>r(»Gity of Noumena. What constituted Know¬ 
ledge was Phoriomeiia derived from the reciprocal action 
of llie Nonmenoii without and the Nouinenon within.” 
Stirling, Sicrei of Hegel, I. 297. Cf. Ihid. p, 303. 

36 See on this point Hegel, Logik, IIL 207-’210. 

^ As already remarked (swp. note 30), it is of importance 
in Kant’s view that the Ideas do not indicate objects. 
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For it foll5w« therefrom, in addition to what has heen al¬ 
ready poinied out, that thesupcraoiiBible cannot he cogniaed 
as in iniinediate relation to the things of experience. We 
'Vanuot cognise, e.g.y God as the cause of the. iinivcise. 
Wftre this possible, then G(»d would be simply one out of 
inaziy objects of exi»erieuce — an evident contradiction. 
But though we. cannot so determine the nature of the 
superMUisible, we may yet think the ixdalion between it 
and the weald of exiierituice by means of linile categories, 
juovide<l we keep in mind that such eognilioii is only 
analogical. ‘‘ Since we can never cognise the.se intelligible 
existejices {J^crstatuii'sv'esni) as they may be in tlieinselvcs, 
but yet require to assume them in relation to the w’orld 
of sense, we ere at least able, to think this connection by 
means of the notions which exjjress their relation to the 
world of sense. For 'were we to think an intelligihle 
existence only hy the notions of understanding, we. should 
not therehv think anything rcallv determinate ; we>^'. we 
to think it thi'ough properties which are boii'owed from 
the world of sense, it is then no longer an intelligihle 
exi.stence ; it would be thought as a jOienoinetion, and 
belong to tlie world of 8f5n.se. ... If we lixyit our judg¬ 
ment mertily to the relation which the world may have 
t) a Being, the very notion of which lii*s beyond all the 
knowledge we can attain within the world, then wc stop 
at this boundary (i^. that between experience and the 
supensensilde). For then we do not attribute to tlie 
Supreme Being any of the properties in llieinselves, by 
which we represent objects of experience, and hence avoid 
dogmatic%nthropomorphi8m ; but w'e attribute them to his 
relation to the world, and allow ourselves a symbolical 
anthropomorphism, which really concerns only words, 
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and not the object itself.” Prolegomena, § 67*(frTfI, III. 
129, 132). Of. close of Kritik d. Urtheihkr. (Werke, IV. 
391-5). 

It may be added here that the outlines of the ethical ^ 
melapbysic, which is the culmination of Kant’s theory of 
knowled{^e, are sketched with quite sufficient fulness and 
clearness in the Critique oj Pure Reason; see J)octrine of 
Method, section II., Canon of Pure Reason, 

^ Kant adds in the Grundlegung ** Humanity ns End in 
itself,” but this notion is really equivalent to that of the 
universal legislation of will For it is not humanity a# 
a concrete or aggregate that is end, but tlie realisation 
universally of rational freedom. See on this jjoint Cohen, 
K.’a Ikgr. d. Ethik, pp, 195-6. 

See on this notion of practical Freedom, Grand, d. 
MeL <1 men. pp. 100-101. 

For this double position of humanity, see Grundleg. 
d. Met, d. iiitien.f pp. 110-2. It is the origin of the sjjccial 
contingency w'hich leads, through the idea of end, to the 
ethical postulates. See Kritik d. Urtheikkr. § 75 [Werke, 
IV. p. 294). 

References for this are scarcely requisite. The 
following is perhaps the strongest expression of Kant’s 
doctrine :—“ It is very remarkable, how'ever, that among 
Facts there is to "be found one Idea of Reason (which in 
itself cannot have an adequate exposition in Intuition, 
and consequently cannot be theoretically proved to be 
possible). This is the Idea of Freedom, the Reality of 
which, 08 a special mode of causality, may be shown 
through the practical laws of pure Reason, and, in con- 
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formity thefeto, in real actions, consequently in experience. 
This then is tlie only one of all the Ideas of pure Reason, 
the object of which is a Factf and must be included amon^ 
Vtifeifo'a.” Kritih d. Urth. § 90, JFerkef IV. p. 375). 

" Kritik d. jyrak. Ver. pp. 52-3. Cf. Verrede^ p. 5 iiy 
where Freedom is called the ratio essendi of the moral law, 
W'hile the moral law is the ratio cogno»ceiuli of Freedom. 
Cf. Krit. d.pmk. Ver. pp. 65-6, and 79. Tl>ere is a remark¬ 
able note on Reason and the moral law in the Religion 
inner, d. Grenam, d. hlosscn Ver. {JVerke^ X. p. 27 n), 

^ ** See, inter alia^ Religion inner., etc., IVerke, X. pp. 56- 
7 n. Cf Fichte, fVerke, IV. p. 53. 

^ See Krit. d.pralc. Ver. pp. 185-190. 

On the first of these, see generjdly Hegel, Rechts- 
philosophie, § 135 ; and for more elaborate treatment the 
very clear essay in Mr. Bradley’s Ethical Studies, pp. 1*28- 
145, and the rtimarks of M. P. Janet, La Morale, Liv. I. c. 2 ; 
on the second, see Fichte, Sittenlehre (WW., IV.), pp. 131, 
150, 209 ; on the third, see Schiller’s well-known essay, 
Ueber Anmvih und Wiirde (specially pp. 353-8, IVerke, 
XL, Cotta, 1847), and generally Garve’e prolix essay 
(Efhik des Aristoleles, I. 318-95.) With the remarks of 
Schiller, however, there should be compare<l Kant’s well- 
grounded reply, Religion innerhaU), etc. (WW., X. p. 23 it). 

** See Krit. d.prak. Ver. 100-16, 192-5. 

«« Ibid. 219-26. See also Kril. d. UrtKeiUdr. §§ 80-88. 

” See JCrii. d. Urthayer. {WW., IV.), pp. 382-3. Cf. 
Werke, L 540-2. 

On the nature of these Postulates and the necessity 
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attaching to them, sec KHi. d.prah Vern. pp. '^56-59, and 
Vr/rrcdey j)j). 22-3 n. Of. Krit d. Urtheih. (Jrtr., IV.), 
pp. 370-8. 

It is grave injustice to Kant to represent hiti as 
resting the In'liof in the Imnmrtfility of the Soul and the 
existejjce of Otnl on the merely prudential ground that 
tJiey are useful for moral puq) 0 .se«. Mr. Huxley, who 
goes oven further, seems to me altogether to reverse Kant’s 
liosition, and to regard him as retaining these beliefs in 
order to give foundation for morality. He writes (Hum^ 
]). 181): Kant adds, as you cannot disprove the immor¬ 

tality of the soul, and as the belief therein is veiy useful 
for moral ])urposes, you may assume it. To which, had 
Hume lived half a century later, he would juobably have 
repliuil, that, if morality has no better foundation than an 
a.''snrnption, it is not likely to bear much strain ; and if 
it has a better fountlation, the assumption rather weakens 
than strengthens it.” It seems jtrobable that Mr. Huxley 
is misled by his own term moralihjj which may either 
menu moral law or moral dispositioOf i.e. the strength of 
juirposc coiiforimiblc. to moral law in the individual. It 
is to the latter that Kant refers in the i>assage quoted by 
Jlr. Huxley, whereas Hume’s hy]>f*thetieal answer seems 
to refer to tlie former. It jats upon one to have Kant even 
apparently credited with the doctrine that ethical theory 
is founded on the religious or theological postulates. 

Mr. Huxley is equally unjust to Kant in his remarks 
upon the doctrine of noumenal liberty {Hmie, 196). It is 
an old objection that is there advanced (soft e^. Gorve, 
Ethik d. Aristot. I. 218, and Lange, Gcs. d Mat. IL p, 60), 
and one of such simplicity that Kant may be credited 
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with not fiaving overlooked it It has no force for any 
one w'ho does not aowpt tlj(j doctrine that the mechanical 

or phenomenal is self-explaining. 

•• 

See for remarks on the relation Indween the results 
of tlic two Critiqntigj Kriiik d. iirak, Vir. Vorredcy jip. H, 9, 
12, and cf. }>. 190. 

TIkw are many literary dilBcultios connected with 
the Kritik der Uriheilslraft, on some of which a remark 
may he ])ermitted. 

• (1) As to its contents. How (lo<*s it haj>pen that the 

consideration of i3i!sthetie« and of Teleology are united ? 
So far as the expressions of Kant’s own oj>iiiioTi are con¬ 
cerned, we should say that tlie (hitiipie of Tiiste fonns one 
distinct work, with jirineiples of its own, and not in any 
way etfeeting the junction l)etwc*en Speculative and Prac¬ 
tical Ileasoii which Kant deRire<l. (That the Criti<pie of 
Taste is the peetiliar subject of the third Kritiky see H'erkcy 
I. (ill, 614-0 ; IV. 21; XL i. p, 87. That the relh live 
judgment, and tlicrefore the notion of “ formal adaptation,” 
belongs to the Kritik of Pure Reason (see Wnkey 1. 611 ; 
IV. 240). It appears, then, that Kant was le«l to unite 
aesthetics and teleology for two reasons ; fiirdy in both, 
judgment was the faculty (see Werlx, T. G(»8-610); and 
aecondy there appeared to he some natural relation bet ween. 
Judgment and Feeling (see IVerke, 1. 587-8: “ Now the 
faculty of cognition according to notions has its a priori 
principles in pure understanding (i.(?. in its notions of 
Nature); the faculty of will in pure Reason in its 
notion of freedom), and there yet rtiinaiiifi of the faculties of 
mind in general a mediating faculty or receptivity, to wit, 
Feeling of Pleasure and Pain; while, also, of the higher 
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powers of cognition there remains a mediatory one, the 
faculty of Judgment. What is more natural than to sus¬ 
pect that tlic one may contain a pnm principles for the 
other ? ”) 

(2) The classification of kinds of Adaptation ” (J^iifeck- 
miisairjktit = conformity to End) is rather confusing. 
Kant distinguishes —Formal Adaptation^ i.e. the general 
principle that the empirical particular must harmonise 
with the employment of understanding ; mond, Subjective 
or iEathetic Adaptation, where the ground of judgment is a 
feeling ; ihird^ Objective Adujjtation, uhen; objects, or parts 
of objects, are in relation to one another as means and ends. 
Under the third, again, he distinguishes a Fonnal Tele¬ 
ology from a Material or Real. In the first, the teleologi¬ 
cal arrangement is not one in which actual causal relation 
is involved, e.y. the variety of projfeilies in a geometrical 
figuiv. ; ill (he second, the objects or parts are causally 
related. Of this second, the materitil objective adaptation, 
Kant finally distinguishes external from internal. The 
greatest difticulty is caused by the W'ant of perfectly definite 
statements with respect to the relation of these several 
kinds, specially as to the relation between Formal Adapta¬ 
tion, and Material Objective Internal Adaptation. See 
•note 54 to this Lecture. 

Kntik d, Urtheilsk (JVJV. IV.) p. 14. 

Ihid. p. 38. 

“ The general nature of the reflective judgment is 
quite Buificiently indicated in the passages whele it is for¬ 
mally defined: Werkef 1. 591-4 ; IV. 17. Its necessity 
arises from the fact, which is invariably present to Kant*s 
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mind, it is not always brought into sufficient 

prominence, that in all thought, all cognition, a universal 
is imperative. We must have some principle, some gene- 
*A1 rule, if we are in any way to think the particular. In 
the. transcendental judgment, or determining judgment, 
universal and particular are given together,—the nature 
of the poilicular is determined ; for it must be so quali¬ 
fied, in order to be matter of cognition at all In the 
reflective judgment the particular, not simply or in the 
abstract, but of varied kind, is given in sense-perception, 
and its variety of kind must, in onler to be c(»griised, be 
trougbt under some unity. This unity, BU])i)Ued by 
judgment itself, is the idea of adaptation of the particular 
to the faculty of cognition. Now, if w’e examine what 
Kant points oat as the critically justified substitute for the 
third tninficeiidenUil idea, the principle for the regulative 
use of the Idcii, we shall find that it is identical with the 
specification of Nature, which is the principle of rellrctivc 
judgment (cf. Kritikf p^*. 437-9, with IVerkey I. n i8). 
The three special laws into which Kant, in ilie Critvju; of 
Pure Jit'osonj expands the general principle of the formal 
adaptation of Nature, are called expressly “ Maxims of 
the Faculty of Judgment” in the later work ^(fPerke, IV. 
p. 20). The principle of the hyi»othctical use of reason, 
,*i.id of the reflecti\’e judgment, are described in precisely , 
the same terms as svJbjeclive^ merely logical^ but at the same 
time trajiscendenial. 

It is to be noted, however, not only that judgment 
generally, but that the reflective judgment in particular, 
covers mon than what is included under the hypothetical 
use of reason in the Critique of Pure Peason. 

^ It is evident that no new principle is involved in 
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the toloological jnd^TOcnt on organisms ; but it is not at 
once cliuir from Kiint*s method of statement how foniial 


an<l objective teleoh»gy ai-e. related to one another. That 
llie dilfiu’cnce consists only in the empirical conditions of 
organisms is, I think, sufficiently brought out in thci^ol- 


lowing j>assages: Werhey I. 594-5, 609, 613; IV. 260, 
285 ; VI. 386-7. Of these I shall quote *only one, which 
a])p(‘ars the most definite (WU \ 1.600): “ In the stinie way 
it must be granted that the teleological jmlgment is based 


on an a lyriori principle, and is otherwise impossible, even 
although we discover the Natural End expressed in such 
judgments only through experience, and, apart from expe- 
riencti, could not cognise the very possibility of such things. 
In otlier words, the teleological judgment, even thouglj it 


connects with the idea of the object a definite notion of 


an End, which it assigns as grouml of the jxjssibility of 
certain natural products (which is not the case in the 
{esthetic judgment), is nevertheless only reflective like the 
other.” Empirically we discover certain collocations of 
mechanism, not, so far as we can judge, explicable by 
mechanical laws. Our judgment upon these is a special 
application of the general principle of reflection. See on 
the generality given to the judgment on particular forms. 


I. 613. 


« That purely scientific considerations never lead to any 
justification of ex'ternal teleology, see IVerke^ IV. 250. 
For the relative justification of such teleology, when 
development of a being under moral law is recognised as 
supreme end, see. WerlXf IV. 344, 399. 

That we are empirically ignorant of how organisms 
should be mechanically possible, see Krit. d. UrOieils, 
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(fFerlke, IV.>, 261, 275-6, 277, 285, 290, 300-301 ; that 
onli/ organisms display inner conformity to End, sec ibitl, 
pp. 259, 263, 208. 

* Kritik d. UrtJidlskr. ^ 63, 64 (IJWke, IV. 252-9). 
CJf. V'eritfi, VI. 385. 

Kant undoubtedly asserts the absolute impossibility 
of any finite intelligence coinprcdicnding the mechanical 
generation of Organisms. See IVerlr^ IV. 290, 301, 308. 
Passages to the same effect, from the earlier works, are 
collected in Schultze, Kant u. Darwin ; but they are un¬ 
important. The ground for Kant’s statement, that 
cognition or reason demands nece.ssity, imd that, in order 
to see the necessity of empirical detail wc require insiglit 
into the sujiersensible, should not be overlooked. Organ¬ 
isms appear to Kant 8iK*cial examples of empirical contin¬ 
gency. See JFerkCj IV. 240, 252, 288. 

Sec specially Krit. d. UrOiailskr. § 77 (IFcrtwy IV. 
305-9) and § 81 {Ihid. p. 325-6). 

“ References for what is here said are given in note 
54, above. 

^ Kritik d. Uriheilffk ^ 76, 76. Cf. Appendix II. 

® The curious manner in which Kant, by anticipation, 
contemplates the explanation of varieties in organisms by 
mechanical and physiological causes is commented on hy 
Haeckel (Nat. Hist, of Creation, Lect. V.), by Schultze, 
(Kant u. Darwin), and by Stadler (Kant's Teleologie). The 
most important passages are decidedly those in the Critique 
of Judfjmen^ ^ 79 and 81 {Werke,lV. 312-5, 322-5). So 
much at least seems clear, that Kant would maintain (1) 
the impossibility of mechanically, or by inorganic causes, 
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explaining life ; and (2) the necessity of certain original 
differences of forms, certain KeimCy upon which circum¬ 
stances may operate. Both assertions, however, are 
founded on experience only. (See for (1) JVerleey IT. 
313 n; for (2), Werke, VI. 321-2). 

JFerkey VI. 382-3. 

IFerke, IV. 344. 

^ Kritik d, r. Ver. p. 538. 



NOTES TO LECTURE IV. 

^ Something has already been indicated as to Kant’s 
view of Psychology. The two following passages are very 
instructive : Kritiky pp. 557-8 (“ What place remains, then, 
W empirical Psychology, which has always claimed to be 
part of Metajihysic, and from which, in our time, such 
important philosophical results have been expected, after 
the hope of acliieving something satisfactory by the a 
priori method had Ixien given up 1 1 answer : It must lai 

placed by the 8i<le of empirical physics, ijR. physics proper, 
as belonging to applied pliilosophy, for which pure philo¬ 
sophy contains the a priori principles. With the latter, 
then, applied philosophy is connected, but is not to be 
identified with it. Empirical Psychology must therefore 
be entirely banished from Metaphysic, and, indeed, is ex¬ 
cluded by the very idea of that science and in the letter 
to Sommering Ueber das Organ der Seele {WIV. VII. 1, p. 

1X9 n): “By Mind {Gemuth) there is only to be under- , 
stood the faculty of combining given representations, and 
so producing unity of empirical apperception (= ammu\ 
not the substance (anima) as in nature altogether distinct 
from matter, to which we do not attend. Whence we 
may draw Ihe conclusion that in dealing with the thinking 
subject we do not touch upon the province of metaphysic, 
unless we have to consider pure consciousness and its a 

B 
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j?nm unity in the combination of given representations, 
i.e. Uuderslanding ; but that, while we remain within the 
sphere of physiology, we liave only to consider the faculty 
ot imagination, for the intuitions of which (even when the 
object intended is absent, ijn, empirical representations), 
con'es])on(ling impressions on the brain (the proper hahitus 
of reproduction), belonging to a whole of inner intuition 
of self, may readily be allowed”) Cf. Ihid. pp. 121-2, for 
Kant’s opinion with respect to the metaphysical import¬ 
ance of physiological psychology. 

* See generally for this, Kritikf pp. 510-7, 551-9, and 
Vorrede to Met, Anfangsgr. d. Naturwiss. 

* “ A stage of natural science may indeed be contem¬ 
plated in which the whole world process would be repre¬ 
sented by a single mathematical formula, by one immense 
sybtem of simultaneous diflerential equations, in which 
would be given the position, direction of motion, and 
velocity of every atom in the universe at every instant of 
time.”—Du Bois-Reymond, Grenzen des NaturSrkenimis, 
p. 5. 

^ A good example of this merely mechanical or meta¬ 
phorical fashion of regarding sensation, and of the curious 
conclusion to which it may lead, is furnished by Mr. 
Huxley’s emendation of Hume. Tlie only certainty for 
Mr. Huxley is “the n\onientary consciousness we call a 
present thought or feeling,” and a momentary conscious¬ 
ness can exist in a mind which is absolutely devoid of 
everything save that one impression. “ When a red light 
flashes across the field of vision there arises ifi the mind 
an * impression of sensation ’ which we coll red. It appears 
to me that this sensation, red, is a something which may 
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exist altogether independently of any other impression or 
idea, as an individual existence.”— {Hume, pp. 56, 68.) 

^Naturally for Mr. Huxley, the relations under which 
individual existences are thought must likewise result 
mechanically ; they, too, are impressions, or “ a kind of 
impressions of impressions .”—(HumSf p. 69.) Oddly 
enough, there seems to he no sufficient cause for these 
impressions of impressions. Each impression mirrors, or 
is the result of, a single impact, but when “ two impres¬ 
sions of equal figures an‘ present, there arises in the mind 
|i tertinm qiiid^ whij'li is the jHjrct^ptioii of equality ” (p. 71). 

Naturally, Mr. Huxley will not allow any distinction 
betw'een an eflect and the consciousness of an effect; ** there 
is only a verbal difference between having a sensation and 
knowing one lias it. . . . But the pure metaphysicians 
make great capital out of the ambiguity.”— {Hume,y. 73.) 

It is vciy' interesting to find tliat while Mr. Huxley 
traces the errors of metaphysicians to the distincll^n, 
foolishly regarded by them as sigiiiticant, between sensa¬ 
tion and coiiscicuisness of simsation, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
discovers that the source of metaphysical confusions has 
been the “ confounding two quite distinct things—having 
a sensation, and being conscious of having a sensation.”-^ 
{P'ycfiolofpj, II. § 405.) Nay, Mr. Spencer thinks that 
apart fmm clear distinction betw'een subject and object, « 
it is not possible for any intelligence to be conscious of a 
seruation as euch.^ — {Jhid. p. 373.) 

* Vaihinger, Hartmann^ Duhrmgj und Lange^ 1876, p. 
217. Tlii| is a very interesting w'ork, specially as show¬ 
ing the full significance of the principles only thrown out 
in unsystematic fashion by Lange. Frequent reference 
will be made to it, as giving a trustworthy summary of 
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Lange*s viewfl. For another sninniaiyy i^ee )if. Nolen’s 
articles, lUv. Philos., 1877, October and December. 

^ In this opinion of the merits of Lange's work I am * 
happy to agree with Professor A. Lasson and Professor 
Flint, see Phil. .Monatshefte, 1877, p. 225, and ArU^h^ic 
Theories, 1879, p. 459. 

^ Vaihinger, op. cit. p, 18. Of. generally tlie conclud¬ 
ing section of the Gesch. d. Mat., ** Dcr Standpunkt dea 
Ideals.” 

® This organic impulse is called by Vaihinger “ ajsthetic, 
ideal, architectonic, and synthetic.”' See op. cit. p. 18. 
“Speculation ist ein Erzeugniss des acsthetischen, idealen, 
architectonischen, synthctischeu Triebes.” 

® See Mr. Spencer's P\rst Principles, pp. 89, 161, 

This is fully recognised, in an indirect fashion, by 
Mr. Spencer. Sec, among other passages, Psychology, II. 
pp. 493-4, and genenUly Psychology, Pt. ii. ch. 3. 

Ges. d. Mai. II. p. 5, and p. 3. 

“ See Kritik der reinen Vent. p. 63, especially the note 
containing passage from 1st edition. 

** See Vaihinger, op. cit. p. 23. 

See Ges. d. Mat. IL pp. 49-50. 

Ges. d. Mat. IL pp. 410-411. Cf.Vaihinger, p. 67 d seq, 

Ges. d. Mat. IL p. 423. 

Perhaps this is specially noticeable in hfr. Herbert 
Spencer. Apart from the particular obscurity attaching to 
what Mr. Spencer designates as the “ object,” we find con¬ 
stant reference to an environment which gives rise to the 
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various m^ifi^tions of consciousnesB. Such euvironment 
is only a conceivable ground of explanation if it be itself 
^ differentiated or variously constituted; and, in fact, all 
explanations of particular states of consciousness, by refer¬ 
ence to objective causes, implicitly assume tliat these causes 
are constituted in themselves as we know them. Yet, 
when Mr. Spencer has to deal with the ultimate ground foi* 
the whole series of states, subjective and objective, we find 
him constant in the assertion that this must be regarded 
as unknown and unknowable. It is sufficiently clear that 
the unknown and unknowable is not the cause to which 
reference is made when tracing the correlations involved, 
according to Mr. Spencer, in psychological analysis. We 
cannot, at the same time, hold that it is impossible to qualify 
a known state as a mode of consciousness without reference 
to a something not itself such a mode, and also hold that 
known modifications of the organism and external real 
phenomena are the cruTclates of states of consciousness. 

It may be added that many of Mr. Spencer’s utterances 
when dealing w'itli the problem of Idealism have a signi¬ 
ficance haidly reconcilable ivith the general principles of 
his philosophy. His transfigured Realism, in particular, is 
a remarkable metaphysical doctrine. 

“ d. Mat, II. pp. 20 and 32. 

^ Ges, d. Mat. II. p. 33. 

^ Gei. d. Mat. II p. 36. 

^ Gts. d. Mat IL pp. 44-5. 

See ftie passage quoted from Kant in note 1 to this 
Lecture. 


** Om. d. MaL IL 374. 
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** See Ges. d. Mat. 11. 374-5, 427-8. Speicer, Pr. of 
Psychology, I. 627. 

It is to be observed that in forms of psychological 

r 

Monism represented by Lange, subjective states of con¬ 
sciousness are viewed as effects, while the objective states, 
their causes, are at the same time viewed as modes of con- 
sciousiiesa This is only possible because of a confusion 
between the objective processes and our knowledge of 
them. They are really treated as something over and 
*above the subjective states, but so soon as the question is 
raised, What constitutes the difference 7 it is declared that 
no difference exists. In the following passages, which I 
select from Mr. Huxley as fi'om one who is alw'ays clear 
and precise, this ambiguity is very distinct:— 

** The ^ collection of perceptions ’ which constitutes the 
mind is really a system of effects, the causes of which are 
to be sought in antecedent changes of the matter of the 
brain, just as the ‘ collection of motions,* which we call 
ffying, is a system of effects, the causes of which are to be 
sought in the modes of motion of tlie matter of the muscles 
of the wings.”— Hume, 78. 

“ Therefore, if we analyse the proposition that all mental 
phenomena are the effects or products of material pheno¬ 
mena, all that it means amounts to this: that whenever 
, those states of consciousness wliich we call sensation, or 
emotion, or thought, come into existence, complete investi¬ 
gation will show good reason for the belief that they are 
preceded by those other phenomena of consciousness to 
which we give the names of matter and motion. All 
material changes appear, in the long run, to hC modes of 
motion ; but our knowledge of motion is nothing but that 
of a change in the place and order of our sensations, just 
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as our knqjvledge of matter is restricted to tkose feelings 
of wliich we assume it to be the cause.**—80-81. 

“For anything that can be proved to the contrary, 

’ 4here may be a real something which is the cause of all 
our impressions; that sensations, though not likenesses, 
arc symbols of that something ; and that the part of that 
something, which we call the neirous system, is an appa¬ 
ratus for supplying us with a sort of algebra of fact based 
on those symbols. A brain may be the machinery by 
which the material universe becomes conscious of itself.. 
But it is important to notice that even if this conception 
*of the universe, and if the relation of consciousness to its 
other components should be true, we should, nevertheless, 
be still^bound by the limits of thought, be still unable to 
refute the arguments of pure idealism. The more com¬ 
pletely the materialistic position is admitted, the easier is 
it to show that the idealistic position is unassailable, if the 
idealist confines himself within the limits of positive 
knowledge—81-2. 

Now, since it can hardly be imagined that any of these 
writers regard states of consciousness as other than the 
subjective modes of the individual, it would follow 
that every physical process is at the same time a change 
in the subjective modes of some individual consciousness. 
Surely this is the very insanity of Idealism. Mr. Huidey 
I'Scapes by speaking of our hnowUdgn of motion as if it* 
were distinct from motion, but it is doubtful if he could 
retain such distinction. The question is simply. Are the 
objective processes which we, by scientific observation, 
discover be the concomitants of subjective states, at the 
same time causes of these states, and themselves states ? 
Only one writer, so far as 1 am aware, has freed himself 
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from the difficulty, by maintaining that consciom states are 
not states of the individual, that they are nUther objective 
nor subjective. This is Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s doctrine, 
as expounded in his able work, “ Philosophy of Reflection.” * 
It would be unbecoming to offer any brief comment on a 
work which deserves elaborate treatment, but I ninet re¬ 
mark that only the peculiarity of Mr. Hodgson’s terminology 
disguises the substantial agreement in his mode of thought 
with philosophers from whom in words he appears to 
dissent 

See a very valuable section on Monism in Lotze'a 
Medicinische Psycholoyie, pp. 45-55. 

“ Ges. d. Mat. II. 427. 

^ Altliough I do not agree with Mr. S. H. Hodgson in 
his method of stating the distinction between the Nature 
and the History of a fact, his remarks are very important. 
See Phil, of Reflection^ I. 226-7. 

* On tlie caution with which the notion of End must 
be applied, see Lotze’s Allyemeine Physiologie, pp. 48-57. 

A very good statement, of Kantian tendency, is given 
in Mr. Herbert’s Modem Realism Examined, pp. 365-8. 

“ Ges. d. Mat. II. 55-6, 61,' 177-8, 493-4, 640, cf, 
Voihinger op cit. pp. 18, 56, 105. 
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rant's llEFUTATION OF IDEALISM. 

The ** Refutation of Llealisin ” seems to have presented 
unusual difficulties to critics of Kant’s theory. In a recent 
commupvation to Mind (July 1879, pp. 408-410), Mr. 
Henry Sidgwirk analyst's the argument, and insists that 
in it Kant, perhaps unconsciously, imagined himself to 
prove the existence of Noumena, or, rather, identified the 
real thing in space with ihe unknown ground of the 
phenomenal world. When *inch a view can he held us 
following from certain expressions in the *• llefutatioii,' it 
becomes of importance to print out exactly w'hat it was 
Kant imagined himself to he discussing. Quito possilily 
misunderstanding of the “ Refutation ” results from some 
misconception as to the question at issue. ' 

I do not myself at all comprehend why Mr. Sidgwick 
should use the expression “ objects in space outside our 
bodies,” for no such distinction appears in the “ Refutation,” 
and it must be evident to any one who considers the Kan¬ 
tian formuliSy “inner and outer experience,” that externality 
to OUT bodfes has no pertinence. But without discussing 
this, I would point out that the “ Refutation ” can only 
be understood when its place in the Kritik is taken into 
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account. In the second edition it appears ii> connection 
with the postulates of empirical thought, aAd is introduced 
as supplementing the distinction which is there drawn 
between possible and real According to Kant, the el^* 
ment of reality in experience is necessarily that furnished 
in empirical intuition by perception, or in its purest form, 
sensation. Although the complete object or thing is not 
pt*rceived until the sensation is qualified by the categories 
(AV., p. 195-6), yet in order that there should be real cog¬ 
nition at all, there must of necessity be an element of sen¬ 
sation, a given impression, something not produced by the 
subject, not developed by the law's of his imagination 
But, it occurred to Kant, to assert this in respect to real 
external existences is to presuppose that there is external 
perception, that is to say, is to suppose that inner and outer 
exi>erience, cognition of the existence of external pheno¬ 
mena and of iny ow'U existence, stand on the some level. 
Now, Cartesian or problematic idealism had always insisted 
that none other than determinations of my own existence 
are immediately known. (Notice that the question is not 
of Vorsldhingen^ which give no cognition, but of determi¬ 
nation of existence.) According to that theory, therefore, 
external perception, determination of the existence of real 
things in space, would be simply a phase of inner experi¬ 
ence 'plm an inference to externality. So far as determina¬ 
tion of external objects is concerned, imagination not per- 
cqttion, would be the essential factor. Now Kant is 
emphatic in pointing out that here, and here only^ lies his 
problem. He desires to prove that determination of my 
own empirical existence is impossible apart ftjom a given 
real fact of external perception, an empirical intuition of 
outer sense, Le, sensations determined through the cate- 
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goiy of sullstance, and cognised aa really existing. He is 
not in any way dealing with the thing-in-^itself, but with 
the existence of external phenomena, and is only desirous 
fo make perfectly clear that for tliis a given real impression 
or r^ial external perception is imperatively required. When, 
theiefore, in the Proof he uses the expression Vorstellung 
ein&t Dinges* aiisser mir in contradistinction to Ding 
ausser mir, he is aiming solely ut the difference between 
imagination and perception. fThe distinction between 
thing and representation or notion of a thing, is not uncom¬ 
mon in Kant, and never, so far as 1 am aware, has any 
Reference to the question of Noumena, but always to the 
relation of actual and possible in experience.) The note 
to the f>^t remark in the Proof should have prevented any 
confusion on tliis head. 

It is well known, moreover, that the refutation of Idealism 
is substantially contained in the Critique of the Parahgisms 
as it appeared in the first edition of the Kritilc, and the 
mode in which it is there introduced can leave not the 
slightest doubt os to its true significance. The con! ‘xt 
is by far the best commentary on the Proof as in ihe 
amended form. It is true that to any one who does not 
sufficiently appreciate the Kantian doctrine of the thing- 
in-itself, expressions such as reality of external things, bodies 
made known to us in perceptixm, representation of reality, may 
appear ambiguous. In the treatment of the Paralogisms * 
as in the first edition, the most satisfactory explanations*are 
given of all these, together with the most explicit state¬ 
ment that the thing-in-itself is not in any way involved 
in the pifblem. From Kant’s classification of idealistic 
theories there given, and his discussion of Cartesianism, 
it is sufficiently plain how simple is the theorem he is 
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desirous of proving. That a ^vm, not Belf-produced, 
element of sensation is involved in external perception, 
and that this is the real factor in perception ; such is the 
substance of his theory, whatever may be thought of itS 
truth or consistency. 
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KRITIK DER URTHEILSKRAFT, g 76. 

Such frequent reference is made in the third lecture 
to § 76 (77 in Hoxtenstein’s edition) of the Kritik der 
VrtheiUlcraftf that I have thought it well to give here a 
translation of it. The doctrines contained in it may be 
found more briefly expressed in various parts of the work, 
and the section itself appears to me a good specimen of 
Kant’s over-elaboration. It contains, however, the official 
discussion of a very important element in the critical 
theory of knowledge, and the substance of Kant’s teaching 
on the difficult notion of End in Nature. 

In the preceding sections Kant had expounded the 
Antinomy of the teleological judgment, and hod solved 
it by drawing the distinction between dogmatic assertion 
with regard to the generation of organic products and the 
cr'-tical principle of judgment upon the same. In § 7 6, ^ 
which is called a Note, he then proceeds to exp]|iin 
more fully the distinction between objective and subject^ 
ive principles, determining and reflective judgment, and 
traces the origin of these distinctions to the peculiar 
character our understanding. He shows in the first 
place that the important difierence between actual and 
possible results from the fact that our cognition contains 
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two heterogeneous elements, intuition and tHought, and 
notes that in the supreme notion of speculative thought, 
that of the absolutely necessary ground of experience, we^ 
can attain only possibility so far as cognition is concerned 
Were there not this separation between thought'and 
intuition, were our understanding intuitive, then to be 
and to be tkouyht would be synonjTns. He shows farther 
that, in the practical sphere, the notion of Obligation is also 
connected with the peculiarity of our nature. Here we 
have absolutely given the necessary universal, the law of 
Practical Reason, but the particular of volition is in its 
regard undetenuined or contingent, and from this con¬ 
tingency arises the notion of Obligation. He proceeds lastly 
to apply these considerations to the matter involved in 
teleological judgment, thus :— 

“ In the same w'ay, as regards the case we are now 
considering, it may be admitted that we should discover 
no distinction between the mechanism of nature and its 
technic^ i.e. its teleological connection, if our Understanding 
wore not bo constituted that it must proceed from uni¬ 
versal to particular, and consequently that the faculty of 
Judgment can in reference to the particular cognise no 
adaptation to Ends {Zw€chniiisngkeU\ and so pronounce no 
determining judgments in that regaid, unless it possess a 
universal law under which it can subsume the particular. 
But since the particular, as such, has a certain contingency 
with respect to the universal, while Reason nevertheless 
requires unity in the combination of jMirticular laws of 
Nature, and therefore conformity to law (which conformity, 
ill the case of the contingent, is called adaptation to End), 
and since deduction of particular laws from the universal, so 
far as that which is contingent in them is concerned, is 
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impo»8ible« •priori tbrough determination of the notion of 
the object, it f^ows that the notion of the adaptation of 
Nature in ite products to Ends is one nccessaiy furthe human 
Acuity of Judgment in reference to Nature, but not serving 
to determine the objects themselves; it is, consequently, a 
subjective principle of Reason for the faculty of Judgment, 
and, BO far as^egulative (not conBtitutive), is as necessarily 
valid for our human faculty of Judgment as if it were an 
objective principle.” 

He then proceeds in § 76 :— 

“In the Note certain peculiarities of our faculty of 
/Cognition (even of the higher faculty) have been brought 
forward, which wc are easily misled into attaching os 
object!ve^redicates to things themselves. They concern, 
however, Ideas^ for w'hich no adequate object can be given 
in experience, and which, therefore, could serve only as 
regulative principles in following out ex[)erieiicc. The same, 
it is true, holds good in the case of the notion of Natural- 
End {End in Nature, Natur-zweek), so far as the gi’oimd 
of the possibility of such a predicate is coiiceined, for t: at 
can only be J'ouiid in the Idea ; but the corresponding 
consequent (the product itself) is actually given in nature, 
and the notion of a mode of causation in the latter (as if 
it operated according to Ends) appears to make the Idea 
of a Natural-End a constitutive principle. In this respect 
the Idea (of Natural-End) differs from all othci' Ideas. 

" What constitutes the difference in question, however, 
consists in this: that the idea contemplated is not a 
principle of Reason for Understanding, but for the faculty 
of Judgment, and is therefore simply the application of 
Understanding in general to possible objects of exjjerience, 
^in those cases, too, in which the J udgiuent cannot be 
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determining, but must be merely reflective. vThe object, 
therefore, may certainly be given in experience, but can¬ 
not at all be judged os determined according to the 
Idea, still less as completely adequate thereto ; our judg-‘ 
incnt on it can be merely reflective. ^ 

“ There is therefore involved a peculiarity of ovr (human) 
understanding in relation to the faculty of Judgment, in 
the reflection of the said faculty on things in Nature. 
But if so, then at the root of the matter there must lie 
the Idea of a possible understanding other than human 
(just as in the Critique of Pure Remon we found it necessary 
to contemplate another possible intuition if we were tb 
maintain that ours was a particular species, a species, that 
is, for which objects are valid only as phenomena), in 
order that we may say ; from the special quality of our 
Understanding certain natural products, so far os their 
possibility is concerned, must he treated by us as generated 
through purpose and as Ends, although wc do not thereby 
insist that there actually exists a particular cause deter¬ 
mined to operate by the idea of End, and consequently do 
not deny that another (liigher) Understanding than the 
human may find even in the mechanism of Nature (i.e, in a 
causal nexus for which an Understanding is not exclusively 
assumed as cause), the ground of the possibility of such 
products of Nature. 

“The problem, then, is that of the relation of out 
Ifnderstanding to the faculty of judgment, i.«. we must 
try to discover here a certain contingency in the special 
qiudity of our understanding in order to note this as its 
peculiarity, distinguishing it from other possible Under¬ 
standings. 

“ As might be expected, the contin^ncy in question is 
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found in ihe pmrtieula^ which the faculty of Judgment 
is to bring under the uniwrsaly given in the Notions of 
Understanding, for the particular is not determined by 
the universal of our (human) understanding, and it is 
contingent in how many ways things differing, though 
agreeing in a common attribute, may be presented in 
perception. Our understanding is a faculty of Notions, 
i.€. is a discursive understanding, for which it evidently 
must be contingent, of w'hat kind, and how varied, may be 
the particular that is presented in Nature, and that can be 
reduced under its notions. But since, for real cognition, 
fntuition is also required, and since a faculty of perfect 
spontaneity of mtuiiion would be a faculty of real cogni< 
tion dis%ct from and entirely independent of sensibility— 
consequently, would be Understanding in the most general 
sense—we may therefore conceive of an intuitive Under¬ 
standing [negatively, i.e. merely as not discursive], which 
does not proceed (by notions) from universal to particular 
and so to individual, and for which there does not exist 
that contingency in the adaptation of particular laws of 
nature to understanding which renders it so hard for our 
understanding to reduce the multiplicity of nature to unity 
of cognition—a reduction which can only be effected by 
our understmiding through the quite contingeiit harmony 
between natural attributes and our faculty of notions, but 
which is not required by an intuitive understanding. 

** Our understanding, then, has the i>eculiarity in refer¬ 
ence to the faculty of Judgment that, in cognition through 
it, the particular is not determined by the universal, and 
therefore Annot be deduced from the latter alone. Never¬ 
theless, this particular in the multiplicity of Nature must 
be adapted to the universal (through Notions and Laws) 
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in order that it may be subsumed thereundeiyan adapta¬ 
tion which, under such circumstances, must be quite con¬ 
tingent, and, for the faculty of Judgment, without deter- 
minate principle. * 

** In order, then, that we may at least think the possi¬ 
bility of such an adaptation of things in nature to our 
faculty of Judgment (an adaptation which vie represent as 
contingent and therefore as possible only because it is an 
]£nd)j we must at the same time conceive of another under¬ 
standing, in reference to which, and, moreover, apart from 
any A'wd attributed to it, we may represent as Tiecessary 
that harmony of natural laws with our faculty of judg¬ 
ment, which for our understanding can be thought only 
through the medium of Ends. ^ 

Now our imderstanding is so constituted, that in cogni¬ 
tion (c.f/. of the cause of a product) it must proceed from 
an analytical universal {i.e. from notions) to the particular 
(the given empirical intuition), whence, therefore, it deter¬ 
mines nothing as regards the multiplicity of the latter, 
but must expect this determination for the faculty of 
Judgment from subsumption of the empirical intuition 
(if the object is a natural product) under the notion. 
On the other hand, we may conceive of an understand¬ 
ing which, not being like ours, discursive, but intuitive, 
proceeds from a synthetical universal (the intuition of 
a whole as such) to the particular, i.c., from whole 
to parts. In such an understanding, then, and in its 
representation of the whole, there is not necessarily in¬ 
volved the cmtingency in the connection of parts render¬ 
ing possible a definite form of the wholef which is 
required by our understanding, seeing that it must pro¬ 
ceed from the parts as grounds^ thought generally, to 
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the variouf possible forms that may be subsumed under 
them, as consecfuents. From the peculiarity of our under- 
standing, on the other hand, a real Whole in nature con 
he regarded only as the effect of the combined motive 
forces of the pails. If, therefore, we would represent to 
ourselves not the possibility of the whole as dependent on 
the parts, which is the mode appropriate to our discursive 
understanding, but, after the standard supplied by the 
intuitive (archetypal) understanding, the possibility of tlic 
parts (in regard to both their specific nature and their inter¬ 
connection) as dependent on the whole, this, from the 
Very same peculiarity of our understanding, cannot come 
about because the whole contains the ground of the 
possibili^ of the connection of the parts (which would be 
a contradiction for discursive cognition), but only because 
the idea of a whole contains the ground of the possibility 
of its form, and of the connection of the parts involved in 
this form. But since, in such a case, the whole would be 
an effect (a produef)^ the idea of which is regarded as the 
caitse of its possibility, and since the product of a cause 
which is determined to act simply by the idea of its effect 
is called an End, it therefore follows that it is merely a 
conaequence of the peculiar nature of our upderstanding 
when we represent to ourselves certain natural products as 
possible only through another kind of aiusality than that ^ 
of the natural laws of matter, as possible only through the 
causality of Ends and Final Canses, and that this principle 
does not concern the possibility of the generation of such 
things (even treated as phenomena) in this particular mode, 
but only Ihe judgment upon them possible for our under¬ 
standing. From this we can at the same time under¬ 
stand why in natural science we are far from satisfied with 
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an explanation of natural products through Final Causes, 
because there yre require that natural production shall 
be judged in conformity merely with our faculty for 
judging it, i.e. reflective judgment, and not in conformity 
with tliingH tbemRelves, with a view to the determining 
faculty of judgment Nor is it at all neccssaiy, in taking 
this view, to prove that such an intellectm archetypm is 
possible, but only that, as in contrast to our understanding, 
discursive and requiring individual representations, and 
in contrast to the contingency of such a peculiar quality, 
we are led to that idea, viz., of an archetypal intellect, an 
idea whicli is not contradictory. 

Now if we regard a material whole, so far as its form 
goes, as being tlie X)rocluct of the parts, their fprecs and 
power of eoiiibiniiig themselves 'with one another (other 
materials which serve to bring these parts near to one 
another being understood as included), then we represent 
to oui'scdves a mechanical process of generation. But in 
sucli a fasliioii we do not arrive at a notion of a whole as 
End, tlio inner jaissibility of which througliout presup¬ 
poses the idea of a whole, aud on which depend tlie nature 
and mode of action of the parts ; and vet in this way we 
must regard an organised body. Still, as has just been 
shown, it does not therefore follow that the mechmiical 
generation of such a bixly is impossible, for this would be 
eqiiivaleiit to saying* .that it is impossible (contradictory) 
for any underdanding to think such a unity in the connexion 
of the manifold, unless the Idea (of tliis unity) were also its 
generating cause, t.£. unless the production were inten¬ 
tional (purposive). Such a conclusion would (fertainly be 
warranted if we w'ere justified in regarding material objects 
os things-in-themselves. For then the unity, which is 
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the grou^ of the posBibilitj of natural formations, would 
be umply the unity of space, a unity, however, which is 
no real ground of generation but only its formal condition, 
although having some resemblance to the real ground we 
are in quest of, since in it no part can be detemiined save 
in relation to the whole (the idea of wliich whole is thera- 
fore the necessary condition of the possibility of the parts). 
But since it is at least possible to regard the material world 
as mere phenomenon, and to think os its substratum some¬ 
thing as a thing-ln-itself (something non-phenomcnal), and, 
further, to supply for this a corresponding intcdlectual in- 
• tuition (even though this is not our mode of intuition), there 
w^ould then be a supersensible and real ground (though incog- 
nisable by us) of that Nature to which we ourselves belong; 
in wliicff, therefore, we would twiat according to mechanicul 
laws whatever in it is necessary as object of the senses, while 
the hannony and unity of the particular laws and forms 
of this mechanism (which in regard to it must be judged 
by us contingent) we would also treat according to t(deo- 
logical laws as object of Reason (and so also with the t dtole 
of nature as a system); we would thus judge it (Natuix*) 
according to two kinds of princijdes, the mechanical mode 
of explanation not being excluded by the teleological, as 
though the two were contiadictory. » 

“ Hence, also, wc may comprehend, what certainly 
might otherwise be easily Busp(*cted, but could hardly W 
asserted wdth confidence and proved, that the priiicijile of 
mechanical deduction of natural products which ai*e con¬ 
formable to End may undoubtedly co-exist with the teleo¬ 
logical, l^t in no way supersedes it. In other words, in 
the investigation of a thing which we must judge os a 
natural End (an organised body), vre must certainly try all 
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known and yet to be discovered laws of mechaijjcal gene¬ 
ration, and may hope to make good progress therein, 
but must never hope to be relieved from the reference 
to a cpiite distinct ground of genemtion, that, namely,!, 
of Causality according to Ends, in order to explain the 
possibility of such a product; and it is simply impos¬ 
sible for any human understanding (nay, for any finite 
understanding of kind like ours, however superior in 
degree) to hope to comprehend the generation of even a 
blade of grass by merely mechanical causes. For, if the 
teleological connexion of causes and efi'ccts as rendering 
possible such an object is quite indis|>ensable for the • 
faculty of judgment, even to study such objects only by the 
guidance of experience ; if, for external objects as pheno¬ 
mena a sufficient cause directed towards ends cannot be 
discovered, but if this, which yet lies in Nature, must still 
l)e sought ouly iu the supersensible substrate of nature, 
frt)m insight into which we are, however, completely shut 
out, then it is simply impossible for us to obtain for teleo- 
logicid connexions grounds of explanation taken from 
nature alone, and, from the peculiarity of the human 
faculty of cognition, it is necessary to seek the supreme 
ground of these connexions in an original understanding 
as the cause of the world.” 


printed ^ R. & R. Clark, £dmhu^JL 
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iiit; and assiiiiilntiiig, and iv])rodu«:inj; I'lrshly, thn niHults of inndi Kludy." 

IlwirW. 

Gifts for Men. 

• JlyX H. h'liiwu 8vo, fis. 

“Thi'iv is iiiirdly a Iiviii/ thciilojrliin wlio might nut he proud to eiaiin many of 
her Ihoiiglits iia ius own '’—iilanijuu; J/fritU. 

GORliONe The Roof of the World; 

Being lliu iiai-ative of a journey over the Ingli [ilatean of Til»et to tin* BuaHhin 
I'T'oiitKM, ‘iiid Mie (ixiis hoiiices on P.iilLir By Lieut,-Col. 1 '. K, (hiUJ>oN, C S. 1 , 
M'itli Jiiiniiirous Idiisu-atuniK. ituyal Mo, itlii, (id. 

GORDON -The Home Life of Sir David Brewster. 

By his DdUglicr, Itlis. iToiirstN. Keeoiid lislition. Crown 8vo, da 
“ Wilii Ins own eMinili.i men it is sure nf a weh-oiue, and Ut the intntx of Kurepih 
and of the New WuiJil, it will have a real and apecntl iiilerest »>. its own/’' --f‘oW 
ULii! (Jiiiftte. 

Jjij thr. same j4ufhor. 

GORDON -Workers. 

Fourth iUonsand. Fcap 8vo, limp doth, Is. 

• 

GORDON-Work; 

Or, PJtnty to do and How to do it. TJiirty-fifth tiiousainl. Feap. 8vo, doth, 2(||6d, 

GORDON—Little Millie and her Four Places. • 

Cheap Edition. Pifty-firih thousand. Limp doth, Is, 

GORDON—Sunbeams in the Cottage; 

Or, What Women may do. A N'arralive diietty addressed to the Working ClasHcs. 
Cheap Editini. Forty-fourth Uiousand. Limp d«jth. Is. 

GORDON—Prevention; 

Or, An Appeal to Economy and Common Senso. 8vo, Gd. 

GORDON—The Word and the World. 

Twelfth Editioc. Price 2d. 
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LIST OF B06kS 


GORDON—Leaves of Healing for the Sick and BorrowfoL 

Fcap. 4to, cloth, 61 ). Cbea]> Edition, limp cloth, 28. 

GORDON—The Motherless Boy; 

With an lllUHtration by 8ir J. Noki. P&ton, R.S.A. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, la. 

Alike in inuiincr and matter calrulateil to attract youthful attention, to 
attract It by the bcHt of all incana—syuipathy.”—Scobmun. 

GORDON ~Our Daughters. « 

All Account of the Young Woinen’a Cliriatian Association and Institute Union. 
Price 2d. • 

GORDON—Hay Macdowall Grant of Amdilly; his Life, 

Lnliours, and Teaching. Now and Chca])er Edition. I voL Crown Svo, limp 
cloth. Llo Prena. 


HANNA--The Life of our Lord. 

IlythoRev. Wimiam Hanna, D.D., LL.I). 6 vols., haiidsomelv hound in cloth 
extra, gilt edges, aOs. ^ 

Separate vols.. cloth extra, gilt wlges, fls. each. 

1. Tub' Kaki.iku YKAits ok orii Lokd. Fifth Edition. 

2. Tiik Minintuy in Gai.ii.ke. Fourth Edition. 

3. Tiik Cixihk ok the Ministry. Sixtii thonsuiul. 

4. The Passion Wkkk. Sixth Thouaaiid. 

.5. The IiA.Hr Day ok oitii Lord's Passion. Twcuty-tliird Edition, 
e. Thk Foarr Days akteu the Rehorrectuis. Eighth Eslition. 

HANNA—The Resurreotion of the Dead. 

By Wii.LiAM Hanna, li.D., LLD. Second edition. One vol. fcap. Svo, 6a. 

HANNA-The Letters of Thomas Erskine. 

Tliird Edition. Crown Svo, 1>h. 

HANNA—Bowen’s Daily Meditations. 

New Efiilion. Square crown Svo, 6s. 

JENKIN—Healthy Houses. 

By Fi.EEMiNr, .Tenkin, F.RS., Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. Demy Svo, 2s. 6d. 

JERVISE-Epitaphs and Inscriptions from Burial-QroimdB 

and old Rnildiiiga in the north-east of Scotland. With Historical, Bir^phlcal, 
Genealogical, and Antiquarian Notes; also an Appendix of Illustrative PaiHira. By 
tlie late Andrew Jehvise, F.S.A. Scot, Author of Hemoiials of Angus and the 
Moams," etc. With a Memoir of ibe Author. VoL II. Cloth, simdl 4to, 32s. 

Do. do. Boxborglu) Edition, 428. 
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JOA8S~-A Brief Beview of the Silver Question, 1871 to 1879. 

By Edward C. Joaab, Fellow of the Facalty of Actuaries, Edin. 8vo. Is. 

JOLLY—Ae I^e of the Bight Beverend Alexander Jolly, 

D.D., Bishop of Moray. By Rov. W. Walker, M. A., Muiiyinush. Crown 8vo, 28.6(1. 

*'ATalaableeoiiiribution to the hisbiry of Scottish Episcopacy, . . .'Mr. Walker 
« \pi8 done his work m'W'—iipotjman. 

" Contains ninny rai>y auccdutes of a time and generation that have pnasod away." 
—BrrcAin Adwrtixrr. 

“ We congmtiilate Mr. Walker on the success ho has anh loved. (ivurdian. 

"Bishop Jolly was in every respect a romarkiilde man, whose nienioiy deserves 
to be pnwervwl by all who admire* a pure and atudmua We."~J)undef AdvrHmr, 

“ Written ity ii loving hand, Bill of reverence, but with strong oppreoiiitiua of 
Scottish humour. ”—(!va nlia ii. 

JOLLY and QLEIG. 

The IJvoR of Alexander Jolly, D.D., Bishop of Moray, and floorgo CSloig, LL.D., 
Bishop of Brechin, and IViiniis of tlie K]iis(;opaI Cliuroli of Scotland. By the Jlov. 
W. Walkeh, M.A., Monymusk. Crown bvo, tm. 

JOHNINY QIBB of Qushetneuk, in the Farieh of Fyke- - 

*tiilini: with Glinipsca of the Parish Politics alioiit a i>. lS-l!i. Fiftli Edition, with 
a Clossiiiy. linpeiial Bvo, with Portraits and Etcliings from Brawings by Oi'orgo 
Reui, R.8.A. 17a fAc Press. 

I)o.,^'ourth Edition, cx. fcap. Bvo, 2a. 

" It ia a'^nind addition to niir pure Scottish dialei't; ... it is not iiiendy a 
capita] spci'Uiwii of genuine Hcottish noitheni dinlfct: but it is a cnpital s]iecitnun 
of iKiwky ctianu-t.cristic Ucottish humour. It is lull of good hard yirnttish dry 
fpn."—i>eaii Uamsai/. 


S[EN17£DY~Pilate's Question, *' Whence art Thou P ” 

An Essay on tlic Personal ClairnR aaaerted by Jeaus Christ, and how to account for 
them. By Johk Kk.nneuy, M.A., J>.0., Londou. Crown Bvo, ;i.s ^d. 

"Another able and seasonable little volume. . . . Wc ejinicstl« commend this 
work us one of no ordinary power, and no ordinaiy nserulticsa at tii • iiresunt time." 
—[Hilly Ilrvlcu!. 

"This treatise, written on a skilfully arrangerl idnn, is nnijucHiioiuibty a )Miwer- 
ful and fliNjncut vindication of the orthodox and catholic Iwiief in o|>poHitiuD to 
rationalistic theomn.’’— Scotmnn. 

" Dr Kennedy in calm and measured, and Rlngnlnrly fair in his statements. . . . 
We would camcatly urge young people eH]icclully that tLey master the coutenta of 
this able and timely little volume.’’—Contemp'/rary. 

KEfB—Sermons by the Bev. John Kor, BJ)., Glasgow., • 

Eleventh Edition. Crown Bvo, 68. ^ 

"A very lemorkable ^iunie of sermons. "—CoR/rfflporary Revim. 

" The sermons liefore us are of no common onlcr;" among u host of conipetiton 
they occupy a high cIms- we were about to say tiic liighcat i loas —whetlicr vlowisl 
in point of comiMMition, or thought, or treatment.— Ii. and F. Emngdicai lUviwa. 

KNlGHT-VThe Exiglish Lake Bistriot as interpreted in the 

Poems of Wordsworth. By W^iluav ECkioht, Professor of Moral Philosophy is the 
University of St Andrews. Ex. fcap. Bvo, Ss. 

KNIGHT—Ck>lloqaia Feripatetica (Deep Sea Soundings); 

Being Notes of Convemtiona with the late John Duncan, LL.D., ProfeMor of 
Hebrew in the New College, Edinburgh. By William Knioht. Profeaiior of Moral 
Philosophy in tha Unirenity of 8t A&drevs. Fifth Edition, enlarged, fia. 
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LIND—SermonB. 

By llcv. Aujm Lmi), M.A., Elgin. £x fcap. 8vo, 58. 

LAINO—Lindoros Abbey, and the Burgh df Newburgh; 

Tlnilr Hi«U>ry ftn<l AiiiialH. My Alexaudijr J.Ar.\fi, LL.D., F.S A. Scot. 1 vol. 
biiiiill 4to. Witli Index, nnd tlintceii Full-[tagi> niid ten Wondcut llluittrations ^Is. 

" Thin is a chaniiing volume in oven' respect."-- Nntis ami Querlra, 

"'riie ])i'otiiiU('iit clianictcristicH of Die work are i1.h cxliaustiveucss, and tlio 
thoroughly jiliiloHophu; ii]iirit lu which it is written.« 

LANCASTER—Essays and Reviews. 

By the Into }Ii:ni{V ll. LAscAsrEU, Advocate ; with ii Prefatory Notice by the Rev. 
B. JowiiTT, Cluster of iiulliol College, Oxioid. iJemy 8vo, with rurtrait, Hs. 

LAURIE-On the Philosophy of Ethica An Analytical 

F.ssay. By H. H. I.Ai-inr, A.M., F.U S.J5., Piofesdor of the Theory, Kistory, and 
I'rnetice of Kdiicatioii in the lltuvci'Hity of Edinhiirgh. Demy 8vo, iw. 

" Mr. [.auric's volimie now before us is in Hiibstaiice, though not in form, a reply 
to Mr. Mill's DtililariaiiiNni. Mr. I.aiirie has the luetiiphy.sic/il head and* the 
liietiiphysieal tiaiiiiiig of his couiito'iiieu, iinrl lum brought both to hear with gnsit 
force on the jiroMem proiuiseil."—iio/iirifuy Jii rii • 

LAURIE—Notes on British Theories of Morals# * 

Iteiny 8vo, Os. 

"Ihs l•rit,ielsnl8 are candid and highly iiistnictivc, f.g those of the views of 
BenDiain, .Mill, and Main, lie niauitVsts great aptitude in detecting radical de¬ 
fects, in lAposiiig logical iiiconsjstcncii's, and in detecling thu legitimate tendencies 
of phi!of,(iphical kj stems.’’ - lintUh Quartei ly 

Life among my Ain Folk. 

My the Author of “ Johnny Dibb of Guslietneuk." 12ino, cloth, 2s. 6(1. 

LINDSAY—A Qold Standard without a Gold Coinage in 

Knghind and India a step towards an International Monetary System. By A. M. 
Lindsay. Demy Svo, Is. 

A Lost Battle. 

A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo, ITs. 

• ‘‘This in evorj’ way nunarkable novel."—AforR-aj; 

We are all the imue ivady to do justice to the cxcollcuee of the author's drawing 
of cliaiwct era.. 1 thewnm. 

, “ The story is altogether a most enjoyable one &;gtman. 

“The eliiiraeters throughout, even down to the least imiKirtont one, are well 
te drawn.’’— I'nll Mull Cuaettf. 

“ It p. isseshe-s almost every requisite of a good novel."—Kciaity fair. 

“ Very few of our best veteran wntora of tietion have given to llie world a prettier 
story, or one told in a purer style and with a healthier moral, "—.'jitinfarif. 

“ The book is pleasantly free fnnn atl'eetation ; Die working out of the plot . . . 
is, on the whole, managed with lunnh cleventesh, and must of the cbaracten are 
iiatuial and cmisisteiit." —Saturdny IteHrw. 

“ It combines literary grace and constructive fancy with purity of tone, and even 
an elevated wonWi'."—iJfKiidun/. 

“A story which is x>ure aud lofty from beginning to end, and bos not a dull page 
In it."—.*<x>fctntor. 
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We may fairly rank it among the most proniiaiitg Tvorkn of tiction wbidi have 
been given to Die publir vrithiii reeent years."'-Lttem/y U'orltf. 

*‘The Berret of itii faHciimtinn, so fur as it eaii bi‘RV]'laineil, ]ter1inpH lies in the 
Cinnhlnutiu# of perfect anrl nutiirniiie.iH with perfect refinciiienl,, not only of 
tone, but of thought unil Meiitiiiieiit, and witli tlmt jiure and true fneliiig for lieiuity 
in (diarac.ter and Bitnnlioti, which HhoM'a that the author has the soul of the artist.' 
~~UoHtempomr}f lifn'ir. 

^ "The clinracters all* carefully ROiiceivetl and conaistently developed, without 
fho fidiitiMt Htraiuiiig ntler HeuH(ttioii:il etteot, while the Hlory never Hags, and is 
oxceediiigly good »n<l well worth reading, having the run! luerit of iin]iroving up 
to the end.” ~-hirfnifi>K (Inurin'. 

" Aaiiy a hapjiv phi use. and even far-reaching exjiroiHion, coiiviticcB us that w« 
are in the hands not only of a shri'wd and genial observer, but of a tlmughtful 
writev.”--7iHilj/ Ri-rinr. 

" The women in it are real women, and the types selected nre all iiilcresliiig . . . 
Hhe has breathed into them a gcuiiiiic life, uud given tlieju deep soeiui inlerest." 
—•t'oucurt/. 


MAIR-Records of the Parish of Ellon. 

liy Thomas Maui. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, T.s. (id. 

MAXWELL—Antwerp Delivered in MDLXXVII.; 

A Passage from tlie History of the Nctlierluiids, iliiistrutcd willi KiicHiiuilea of n 
run*peril’s of licsigiis liy .Martin de Vos, and of I’liuts by llogcnlicrg, tlie Wici im'h, 
etc. Hy >Viu.uM dTiuLi.No-MAXWKi.i., Ilart, K.T. and M.P. Jii I vol. folio, 
h guineas. 

i? A splendid folio in richly oniainciiled binding, ])rotee,tcd by an almost ciiiially 
ni’Tiuiuciital slipcover. . . . liciuiirkiibli* illiistiations of tlie iioiiim r in vvliicli tlie 
aitisU of the time 'pursued their IiiImiiiis hi a eoiuitry ravaged liy wuj.aiul in 
(•itie.s ever menaced by singe and sack.'"—.ScKf-fwata. 

MICHIE—History of Loch Kinnord. 

Uy the Kev. J. 0, .Micuik. Demy Svo, 'Js. (si. 

"It is tiironghout a piece'of genuine, honest, literary workfm.n^hlp, dealing 
thoroughly with its subjei-toii the Imsis of earuful study and imrsoiial imiUir) ami 
labour."—y(6i'iifei a J''rti /■'riw. 

MILN—Researches and Excavations at Camac (Morbihan), 

The IhiKHenno, and Mont St. Mich<!l. Hy Jamkh Mri..*«. In J vol., To.val 8vo, with 
Mafis, Plaiib, and iiiiiiierous lUiintratioiui in 'Wood Kngraving and Chroiuolithu- 
graldiy. 428. 

"Mr, Milri has made sonio intere.sting iliseio-, nes, and his record of yu^ is 
(liiiiply and modest jy written, lie hcoms to Imve h|iaM'<l no puiiis eithet In iiiakiiig 
hisexeavatiouH,onn writing and illustrating an aecoimt of them. . . .Mr. Milnhos 
thus an opfiortuiiity worthy of an ambitious hrchH;(ilogi.st, and he hint siieeiMided lii 
using it well,"— Hotunhiy Jler!cv\ 

"This elegant volume, one of tlio.Hc whieb are the luiiiry of art, is the work of 
an eiithusiuBtic and well-informed aiitiquoiy."—/tnfisA (i'tutTU.rly. 

MOREECEfl^D—Memorials of the Life and Writing;8 of the 

Rev. BonKiiT Moi»nEA&, D.IJ., forineily Hector of Eaaingtou, Yorkshin*, arid pre- 
vhnisly Dean of EilinburglL KditiMi byhistSon, CilAiiLtis JliIoi;L‘iJKAU,M.D. (Iruwii 
8vo, 7 m. lid, 

M*CRIE—John Calvin, a Fragment by the Late Thomas 

U‘Crie, Author of The Life of John. Kuox." Demy 8vo, [7n ilifi Prut. 
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MACFABLAKE—Principles of the Algebra of Logic, with 

exanipJofi, by Alkx. MacFaklane, H.A., D. Sc. (Edin.), F.R.8.E. 5s. 

MACEAY-Memoir of Sir James Dalrymple,'^ First Vis- 

ccutjt stair. A Study in tbe Iliatury of Scotland and sicotch Iaw daring tbc 
Scvcntoeutli Century. By IPi. J. G. AIackay, Advocate. 8vo, 128. 

M ACPHEBSON -Omnipotence belongs only to the Belov^ 

By Mrs. BiiRWHTEH Maci'iikuson. 1 vol., extra feup., 9s. Od. 

MACLAGAN -The Hill Forts, Stone Circles, ancT other 

structural Uciu/iitiH of Ancient Scotland. By C. MACt.AOAN, Lady Associate of the 
Society of AnticjuariRH of Scotland. With I’iaiia and lllustrutiuns. 1 vul. fol., 
91k. (Ui. 

“Wo need not enlarge on the few iinon.<ie(iu('ntia1 KioTiilations which rigid 
arc|i!i'ologi.stK may find in tin; present \olunie. Wv dc-sirc rather to contniKiid it to 
their earcriil study, fully assured that not only they, but also the general reader, 
will be etlilled by its peru.sal.”— Scotimmn. 

M‘LAREN-The Light of the World. 

Bv David M'Laken, ftliniKterof Hiimbic. Crawii 8vo, extra, (5s. * 

" We are. eouseious of having but ver>' iniidequalely repmsented this valuable 
book, anti ean only hi>]ic that what we have said may lend all who have the oppor¬ 
tunity to stuily it for themselves."--/.itmin/ World. ^ 

“ In this modest and unpretending voliiiiic wo have collected Hngether some of 
the wisest and liesi ess.ivs upon Clirisl, Ills mission and Ills character, Ilia iuiymgs 
ami llLs iloiiigs, tlial ne have met for a long time." 

It is ditiiciilt till' exaggerate tlie wi.su coiniuun sense which breathes in every 
jtage of the writer's woik."---('onj'(inf. 

“Tlii.s IS a weleoino volume."—7>ajwlre Adnrthrr. 

“The work is jieiAnded liy a healthy moral tone, and eharncterised tlmuighout 
by brcadtii and liberality of sentiment.’’— SivtHrmn, 

“ . . , The tine spirit of the volume, ... It is excellent for thought, and for 
knowledge also."- -A'onnm/omiAf. 

MITCHELL - Our Scotch Banks: 

Their Position and their Policy. By Wm. Mitl-hkll, S.S.C. Second Edition, 
leap., '28. (kl. 

M0L6ECH—Ambrosius: • 

A play, translated from tlie Danish of Christian K. F. Molbcch by Alichb Oekrt. 
Extra leap. 8vo, 5s. 


M’lB'IEB-“The Lanox of Auldi” 


¥ 


An Epiaiolary Review of " The Lennox, by William Fraser." 
A Mi'iiiorie of the House of Sferebiston. By Mahk Nacieb. 
Plates. 1 vul. 4to. 


To which is added, 
With WoodeutH and 
[Nearly rtady. 


Hotes and Sketches Illustrative of Horthem Bural Lilb in 


the Eighteenth Century, by the Author of ** Johnny Gibb of Guaietneak.” In I 
vol. fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

“ This delightful little volume. It Is a treasuro. . . . *l?e admire the telUng 
simplicity of the style, the sly, luwky, Aberdonian humour, tbewide acquaintance 
witli the Kocuil and otber couditions of tht; northern rural counties of last century, 
and the fund of illustrative anecdotes which enrich the volume. The author has 
dune great serviee to the (uiose of history and of progress. It is worth a great 
many fulius of the old dry-as-dust type.”—Daify Rtviiw. 
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PATRICK, B. W. COCHRANoReoordB of the Coinage of 

Scotland, fmm tho oarlicMt period to tbe Union. UolhH'tcd by K. W. OcK'iinAN- 
Patbicr of Woodiiidt*. Only two hundred and fifty copluB priutud. Now ready, 
in *2 vola. witl^ld Full-pogu llluatratiuna, Six Ouinriiit. 

“ Till* future HiBb>riaiiH of Kvotlnnd will he very foriunale if njiiny pnrta of thMr 
ntfiteiialH are so carefully worked up fur them and act bcfoiv llx'iii iu ho complete 
ojid taking a form.”— 

* * “ When we siiy that thcHC two voIumcB contain moni than 7Tn I’v.i'orda, of which 
more than 5M) have never been printed before, and that they are illustrated by a 
seriCB of Platen, by the autotype pniccHH, of the coinH tlieinselven, the n^mler iiiiiy 
,1udg#for hiumelf of tlie lonniing, an well an tlic paina, boHtowed on tliiMii hotli liy 
the Anthoriind the PubliHlier.”—7'iwips. 

"Tbe iiio.4t haiidHonie and cnnipJete Work of the kind wiiieh has over biieii pub* 
linlmd in this country.’’—jYwmifl/wfic ffc/vuio’/c, I’t. IS7(i. 

'* We have iu tlicne Rocorrls of the CViinnge of Hi'otlaiul, not the pruduction of a 
iUlettantc, liut of a real atiident, who, with niro fiaine and the iiioat sctoilarly dili¬ 
gence, liiiH set to work and colic<'tod into two niaH.sivK voluiiieH a eoiii]tlete limtory 
of the coinage of Scotland, so far ns it cun he gathered from tJiu uiudeot rurorUs." 
— Academy. 


PATRICK—Early Records relating to Mining in Scotland; 

Collcctefl hy It. W. CntuiBAN-PATiiicK. I>cmy 4to, ais. 6<i, 

“The documents eontiiined in the body of the w'«irk iii’O given without ulUira- 
tion or abridgment, and the intiodiictioii in written witli iilnlity uiid jiidgiiii'iit, 
prestfttiiig a wear and eoneise laitline of the earlier liiHtory of tlm Mining IndiiHltles 
of Hcotlaiid. — Sentsvum. 

“ Till' docuiiicuts , , . comprise a great deal that is viiry curious, and no less 
that will t>e important to the lii.Htonun in treating of ilo* origin of one of tho iiio.'it 
important branelies of the n.itmal industry.”— l)>nly Nvus. 

“Such a hook . . . le.vealiiig as it does the tlrst develojunetits of an Industry 
which bus hoeonie the niainspiiiig of the mil tonal prospeiity, ought to he speeialiy 
Interesting to all patriotic Se,ute.liiiiua.”~ .iiufunAiy A'li'icu', 

Popular O'enealogists; 

Or, the Art of Pedigree-making. Crown 8vo, 4fl. 

“ We have hem an agreeable little Imatfse of a hiirnlreij juge-s, '’lom an anony- 
mouH but cviileiitly comiieient baud, on the ludicrous ami lraii>liilent si«h<s of 
geueaiogy. Tho suiijeet lias a serious and important historical <-}iiiiYieter, when 
wganled from the point of view of the uuthois of Tke firntruiuy FtmUW* uf 
Enghnd. liut it is rich in tlio materiala of comedy slso. 

*• The first case scleiited by the w'liter before iis is one which has often pxidbid 
our mirth hy tlie very uomplctcness uf its nnrixalled aoftiiMlily. Nobody can turn 
over the popular genealogical Imoks of our day without ilio]>ping on a fariifiy 
callod Conlthait of Coulthart, CoUyn, and Ashiorounilcr l.yiie. Tlie ptsligree given 
makes the lionse beyond all question the oldest *•( i<;imipc. Neither the Hi;iiit^oiifi 
nor Her Majesty’s family can be satisfactorily carried beyond tlie niiitli century, 
wliereu the Coultharts were by that time an obi and distinguished ho(A«. 

“ We are glad bi see aucii a step taken in the good work ns the publication of tho 
essay which lias suggested thi.s aiticle, and whicli w«‘ coininctKl to those who waiiL 
a bit of instructive and amusing reading."—/'uil Mall Uuzrite, 


RERTOM, W.—Oils and Water Colours. 

By WiLUAM RaiiTOK. l vol. fcap, 6s. 

“ The tiook.fs obvioosly for tbe Artist and the Poet, and for every one who shares 
with them a true love and zeal for nature’s lieauties.”- Stxtm/an. 

“ To have observed such a delicate hit of oolooriug as this, and to have written 
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HO Kooil a .sonnet in t.]ie ‘strict style,' os tlint we have quoted, shows tiiat our 
niitlior I111.S no I'ommon {lowers either as an obsei'ver or a writer. "—Liverpool Albiou. 

"Totliosc rninds tliat really hold this joy in beauty, Mr. Ueiitou's IxKik will 
undoubtedly give delight,"—A'orf/icra Jirmgu. 

ROBEBTSOIN'-historical Essays, 

111 cuiinretion with the Jjind and the Oiureli, etc. Uy K. Wiluam IIobk^iTin, 
Author of " Scotland under her Kaidy Kings." In 1 vol. Svo, lOs. Ud. 

ROBERTSOIf- Scotland under her Early Kings. 

A History of the Kingdom to the close of the l:Uh century. By £. Wiluam 
IloiiKlt'I'HO.N. Ill 'J V0I.S. 8vo, cloth, tSt).S. 

"Mr. Iloberisoirs labours are of that valuable kind where an intelligent and 
thoiongh sif'liiig of original authorities i-i brouglit to liciir u{ion a {lortiou of history 
li.niih'il over hitherto, in a ]iie-eniineiii. degree, to a s|M>eially ineiulacious set of 
MciIucmiI I'hi’oiiicli'rs, and (not so long ago) to a speeially {loleiiiiciil and uneriticul 
cl.'isH Ilf modelII histoiiuiis. He Icdiingi to the sebool of limes and Kkeue and 
Josetdi Uobertson. and bus c.sliiblished a fair right to be elas-st'il witli the Iteeves 
ami 'I'oddsol Irish historieid iiutuiuiiiianisiii, and the. Shur\H‘s, and Kemtiles, and 
llatd)!^ ill Kiigbiiid."— dvintUnn 

"Mr. KobeitMiii, in Hie ii|iiieriilix to his ‘Seotlamt under her I'iarly Kings, on 
Ihe. Knglisli ( iaiiiis, iifi)ii‘ars to llie eilitor to hate coni|di rely disposed of the elailiis 
rounded on the {uissuges in the Miuikisli Histiorians [irior to tlie Norman Conquest. 
'J'lii.s {i:i|)er is one of Hie aeutest uud moHt satastiu-tory of tliesu vury aide essajs."— 
ir. t'. t<kntc in to Ckronidca of i’wts awf <*, 


SHAIRP -Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 

By tl C. SiiAiiic, l.L. l>., Prineivial of the Uniteil Hnlltge of St, Salvator and St. 
Leonard, SL. Atidiews. Seeuiid Kditioii. 1 vol., feup. Svo, tia. 

SHAIRP -Culture and Religion. 

By I'ltiNfirAL Smiiii', LIi.l>. l-'ifth Edition. Fen|>. Svo, 3s. fid. 

"A wi>e Imok, iiml unlike a greit many oHut wise books, lias that corofully 
shaded Hmiiglit and I'xiiiession vvhiili tits rrofessor Shniip to speak for Culture 
no less than for Keligion."—S^itclufiw. 

SHAIRP--On Poetic Interpretation of Hature. 

By J 0. Shaiiic, ld..U., rriueipal i>f the Unit.Ml College of St. Salvator and Bt. 
iiLeoiinrd, St. Andiews, Second Edition. In 1 vol., ex. leap. 8vo, tis. 

V, 

"There is a r'.uI .sense of relief and n-frcsliinent on turning from the news of the 
day fo ‘1 he uns|ieakabie repose of nature, atnl in the sense of eoolness. and still¬ 
ness, and greenness, of which we Ix-eomo eonsi ions a.<, wo follow Professor iSliairp 
tliioiigh these iiilerestmg and siigge.itivo i»ages."—Timrs. 

"llie substanee of Mi. Sbiurp .i book was not originally delivered to a learned 
audience; luit lie is so esseiifiiilly tboughtfiil uud meditative, so rirli in the facts 
and fruits of eiiltiiiv, soahlyaiid’suggtstivuly critical, that Oxford kas good reasons 
fore\{>ecting ii'siiltKof {'ermiiueut value from her IVofessor of poetry.*'— Guardian, 
"We have followed Mr. siniiri' with much luterest Uiruugh lus little volume, 
mill heartily commend it to our readcni. . . . W« can promise a fresh pleasure In 
nliiiost everj’ i>age."— Spectah/r, 

" Altiigethvr, the hook Ih one full of interest and instruction of a thoroughly 
elevating ehaiiieter."—Jfterdeen free Pnss. 

" We Clin ns-ommeud no better, fresher, more helpful, more exhilarating exercise 
for the young lover of poetry, who has a real desire to know whereof he affirms -or 
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ought to affirm—delight, when he reada a good potitical dearriptioTi, than to aiiiriy 
these pagea with attention, and to oonilrm or (‘uri'cct tlioir crlliciHnia by ciirufully 
examining the poets r(.dem*d to for himself. He will learn to rcarl them with now 
eyes„and will expurienco the sunie delight which he felt on tuniing to Tt-nnysou 
after readlif Briniloy'a eeaay.”~C&«?'aat. 

«* 

SHAIRP--WordBworth*B Tour in Scotland in 1808, in Com- 

« Iginy with hiH tiiatcr and S. T. Coleridge; being the Journal of MiNs WoKOttwoRTH, 
n'm’ for the tlral time iiitido ]mblic. Edited by Princu'ai. Hhaiki', LLA). Becund 
Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, tie. 

“ W there were no otlier record of hop than thoHc brief extnvcta frimi Her Journal 
during the llighlaiifl Tour, uhich btnnd at the head of aevenil of her brotlier'a 
poems, these ahino would prove her iKiasessed of a largo porlion of his genius.’*— 
North Nriii«h Iteview. 

BHAIBP-Eilmahoe, a Highland Pastoral, 

And other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, Os. 

BIMPSOW—The Near and the Par View, 

^And other Sermons. Ily Rev. A. L. SiviwoN, D.I)., Derby. 1 nd. ex. feap. Hvn^Cs. 

“Very fresh and thoughtfiil are these sermons.”—Lilerory U'orM. 

" Dr, Sinipsou’s senmiua trniy fairly ciaiin Jistiiietive power He looks at things 
with his own eyes, and often shows us what with ordinary vision we liad railocl to 
per^ve. . ^ The sermona arc distlBctivcly good.”—/lrt/i.sA Qwtrtnly Iteview. 


SEENE^The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 

Containing the Cymric Poems attribnted to the Danis of the sixth century. Dy 
WiLUAM F, SiCENK. With Maps and FacHiiniles. ‘J v»)ls. 8vo, .'Mis. 

*' Mr. Skene’s bonk will, as a matter of course and nei’csHity. linri its place on 
the tables of all Celtic autiquanans and scholiu's."— ArduraUigot Omhreiuit. 

BEENE—The Coronation Btone. 

By William F. Sxkn£. Small 4to. With lUiiutrations In PlnHogntidiy and Zinco¬ 
graphy. 6s. 

BEENE—Celtic Bcotland. 

A History of Ancient Alban. By William F. Skenb. ^Vol. I. Book 1, lllatory and 
Ethnolo^. Illustrated with Maps. lAs. 

" It is a book of solid and good work, and which ought to be thankfully wplcnmed 
by nil who are engagod in any minute study of the early history of Britaiu.”* 

JlfuH Gaietle. • 

“ Ttiis volume is the first iustalmcnt at a work which will hrlng Ihoi^ju’ly history 
of Scotland out of th« clonds and mists ut aiiiflcially constnictcd systcniH of his¬ 
tory, exaggcrabwl tra^lltion, and legendaiy flclion, and inlfj a ical, if still Komewhat 
dim, historic light."—A’di/dwgA Counml. 

"Da iat es donii in ilcr That ein Fortaclmtl, wenn eiii (icldirtcr, dnr sich diu 
schwierigen, alasr uncrloszliclicn .Sprachkcrintnissc crworls!ri uud seit Jahrcii mit 
Sichtiuig^er vertrsucriHwerthen UelMirlicfcruiig von den 'JV»i.'gi‘bilileM, wolclte sUcs 
Keltische so Icicht licdecken, ladaszt liat, die l*cd«*iitcnile AufgaU- in die Hand 
nlmmt nach sfrengcr Methode die wirkliclien Thatfcichcn jcnei Anfangttiiibrlmn- 
derte hlnzustoilun. Er hat sich grUnctlich ridt der eiiihcimisclicii Uieraturvun 
Wales nnd Irland bekannt gemacht und steht durch Kciintuisx dcs Deutsctien in 
verbltiduDg mIt den Poitw.-hrittfn der siirai'hvcrgleichctidcn W’lbw-iischaft iilsjt- 
baupt. . . . Ungeniein lohrreich mit Hhlfe elnlgi;r Karb-hcn. ilcfen wissniiacbaft- 
Ueba JBegrhndnng wohl vcrdlent von der neuen Ansgatjo dcs Hisb'jrisuheii Atlaa 
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von SpriLTKir-Menkp fill die hritanniBflhe Abtliellungemstlich in Betmclit gezosen 
za werdcn, Int AIIch, wns ein au genaiier Kenner seiner Heimath, vrle Skene esTst, 
liiiiHirlitlieli tier {liiysikaltMchfn und guuz bcsondcrs dergesohiclitlinhen, Gengmphie 
cltTHelhei) tieibringt. . . . Liiigiiiatik. Kthnngrafihie. To]iogrM|)hie uiul Kritik der 
hirttnriHnhiiii Qiusllen gndreii furdim' wichtige des lli‘beit.nnga wirkunM> 

vnll ill nliirindi'r, wie I’s iiieiiiKS Wissens bisher in keiiiem aniiereu Werke gcscbeTm 
Ui,'’~(JbUtngmhe gelehrte Ameigen. —Dr. R. Pauli. 


SKENE—Celtic Scotland. 

A History of Aiirdcnt Alban. Vol. II. Bonk II. Churnh and Culture. In 8vo, 
willi MapK, 1.0a. ' 

“ lie brings to the oonsidcrntion of his subject a tlioroiighly nnfircjudined mind. 
... Hu hu.a waited till evTiy sntirce of information seems to have la'cn exiinusted, 
and thuri hu gi vi-s ns tlie rusiilt of his investigations in a cahn ami uarefitlly weighod 
liarrativi*. . . . To thunk Mr Hkene foi a work like llii.s iniglit aliiiost savonr of 
iinpertinencc. It Htjind.s alone in a Held of laliuiir in whicli otliers have not lieen 
idb‘.’’— Aankmif. 

“’We are glad now toweleonie the second volume, of thn work, an instnlinenl 
whicii wili be found ('(|iinlly valuabie witli thn iirst ... it is a work of thn high¬ 
est Mdno; and onr o]tinion of it is by no means to be measured by the brief men¬ 
tion to whie.h we are limited here."—ifV.'jbajas/i'r Jlrviev'. 

“ . . . Thu second rolniuc of Mr. Hkeiie's leairied and valuable w'ork on Cs’tic 
iicotlaiid. . . . Mr. SKi'iiu IS unimiicauhably impartial."—.Sfl/im&iy JfeviVu;. 

“Mr. Skene Itears hiniself . . . with a serene iinpartiality. ... He is no mere 

I iiihMiiie, using liistorv a.s a weapon for controversial piiriioses. . . . Instead of 
mildiiig with inaicrial.s dnrive.d from cloinlland hu ])roceods«ucpediiig tr the liest 
inethnds of histone criLicism. . . . Hiich am his fairness no less^ in Ids faiullty of 
suggestion, Ins ])ains1akirig enthiisin.mii no less than the. iiiiiiute fidelity of ids em- 
ditiiiii, his reveieiil .spirit no less than his ingenuitv and power of syntliesis. that 
his views may lie trusted assuredly to prevail. Most rvaders will insliiictively 
lieteet in Iiim ipialities that suflice to protuct novelty from the accusation of 
paradox iSpechdor. 


BEZENE -Celtic Scotland. 

A History of Ancient Alban. Vol. III. Book III., Land and People. 

[/n prfpamiion. 

SMAIilj - -Scottish Woodwork of the Sixteenth and Seven* 

tucntli eenturies Measured, Dmw'ii, and Lithographed hy J. W. Small, Architect. 
In one folio volume, with i:i0 Plates, Foui Guineas. 

“Guidwl by competent knowleiige, tlie c.onipilerof this work would appear to 
have hud nm]>lu ueeess to desirable cxamides, and Iuls thus been enabled to make 
A selcetioii well lilted at onec to gratify the eonnoisspur and to alTonl valuable 
suggest ions to the desigiiur or the eraftsiiinn, . , . The lithogra)di plates are 
leautifiilly executed, and the volume altogctlier brouglit out in capital style."— 
iicotfman, 

“ .Mr. J. W. Small's very admirable vulump, illustrative of ancient Scottish wood- 
w'ork. ... It is impossible to over-estimate tbc value of the minute details that 
sboiind ill Mr. 8iii(i11's admirable work. Vcr>' opimrtunely has Mr. Stiiali come to 
the msene of ait rurniture with his admiralile work, of which it is Impossible to 
speak in unduly eulogistic terms."—Furnttare Oozelte, 


SMITH—SheUey: a Critical Biasraphy. 

By OnunoE BAHNiniT Smitu. Ex. fcap. 8vo, 8s. 

“ One of the kimlest, if not exactly one of the acutest estimates that has ever 
lieen written of a i>oet about whose life, genius, and works, many writers have 
greatly differed, and aliout whom future writers will continue to differ.”—S ooIsdumi. 
“Mr. Barnett bmith may be congratulated upon having undertaken • noUe and 
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moDlj task, aud having done it well. . . . The monograph, taken oa a whole, Is 
scsrnaly sasceptible of improveiiieiit.’'—Jlfortiing Pont. 

**Ur. Smith's Critical Biography strikes us as being Hlngiilarly fresh-liearied In 
feeling, verified by a noitic and iiiiaffected synipatliy with all tliat is spiritually 
beautiful insnatiire and man "— I'ettfimph. 

Mr. Siuitira Bifigraphy is eiuinuntly siiggcstire, and while a'ortby of his acknow¬ 
ledged critical taste, it is rendered deeply interesting by the ]isyehological ipies- 
tlons it broache8."-"(.’oar«»f. 

« We are grateful to him for enabling ns to think more kindiv of the aulhor of two 
such inagniticont ptHons as ‘The Cenei.'and ‘Pn>m0thousUn\Kmnd."*--f;ff(mi/«n. 

" Mr. llamett Smith has dune good servire to the memory of Sliellvy.”—C'unte^ 
porarv Review. 

‘"nie. criticism of tlie pocjiia is thoughtful, kccn-sightcd, and in every way 
valualde, displaying nn ai'cnrute knowledge of Shelley, and of his place In Knglish 
literatnre. Mr. Smith's own style is tliicnt, jiitiiy, and freipinntly brilliant. . . . 
The essay, as a wliole, is ]towcrfiillv written, and . . . will 2 >rovu u weleome oon- 
tribution to the study of tills great poet. "--Freemitii. 

SHITH--The Sermon on the Mount. 

By the Rev. W^ai-tek C. Smith, D.I). Crown 8vo, (h, 

SMITH—Answer to the Form of Libel before the Free 

•rrcflbytery of AlM*nieen. By W. BonEitT.'ioN Smith, rrofessor of Oriental Iiangtntges 
and Exegesis of the Old Tcstaineut in the Free Church College, .Xla nleen, hvo, is. 

“He has shown it bi be pussibie to niainlairi dcvoutnc-Hs of sjiirit, nnd a hearty 
aceej^nce i^thc dngiuatu* forins of Isdief, with a tliorougli application to the 
Seri|rtHro8 u^whe ordiuaiy inetliods of jiliilologieul criticisin."—/he. T. A. Chryue 
in Acailewy, 

SMITH—Additional Answer to the Libel, 

With some Account of the Evideneo tliat jiaiis rif the Piintatcijchal Ijbw arc Inlwr 
than tile Time of Moses. By W. U**bbiit.son Smioi, l’rore.swirof tlrientiil iJiiigungeH 
and Exegesis of the Old Testanient in tlie Free Church College, AlsTdeeii. Kvo, Is. 

“The freshness and iiitiiiinte acqnamtanee with the position of erilieisin which 
these eighty •eight jiagea di.splay. Justify ns in e-ointnendin^ tli.s Daniphlet to Ihc 
attention of all Bililical students. Then-, is nothing startling in t except indeed 
its nioderalion."~.dc»</cwy. 

SMITH—Answer to the Amended Libel, with Appendix 

containing Plea in Law. By W. Uoukutsun Bhith. gvo, Od. 

SMYTH-Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, 

with a Discussion of the Facts ascertained. By C. Piazzi Bhyth, F.R.B.S.I^. and 
E., Astronomer-lloyal for Scotland. 3 vois., demy 8vo, 66s. ^ 

SOXJTHESK -Saekatchewan and the Rocky Moont/tine. 

Diary, and Kamitlvc of Travel, Sport, and Ad venturi'., during o Journey through 
part, of the Hudson's Bay Oonipnnj’'s Territories in 1K6W and JRIKI By the Eahi, 
or SooTHESK, K.T., F.R.O.S, 1 vol., demy hvo, with Illustrations on WiswJ l»y 
Whvmper, 18s. 

SOUTHElSK-Herminius. 

A Bomtuice. By 1. E. B. Fcap. Svo, 6a. 

SPBNS—Should the Poor-Law in all Cases Deny Belief to 
the Able-bodied Poor* By Waltxb Cook Bpbms, Advocate, fiheriff-aahetitutc 
Lftoarlublre, Dwy Svo, li. 
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STEVENSON- Christianity Confirmed by Jewish and 

Heathen TeHtiinony, and the Deduct lone from Physical Rc.ienca, etc. By ThohaS 
Htkvknson, F.G.S., Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Becuiid Edition. Fcap. 8vu. 

STRACHAN~What is Play ? 

A PiiyHiolo^jicid Inquiry. Its bearing upon Education and Training. By Johh 
Btuacuas, M.D., Jun. In 1 \ol. feap., Is. * * 

" We have great pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to this little 
work . , . bearing it does on one of the most ini]>ortant aK]ieetH of phj^lologieal 
medicine, as well as on education in tin', highest sense of the word.”-*-/.onoet. 

“ A very interesting, and, in tlie mniii, .a wise little book.”— Mhul. 

“It is BO sekloin that ho much sound seiiHo, clear reasoning, and able develop¬ 
ment of ideas, which will proMlily be new to the iiu^jority of renders, are coiii- 
piessed into a hundred tluodecimo pngivi, as Dr. Btraebou has contrived to put 
into his little treatise m riaf/."~-S('otitmun, 


TAIT -Sketch of Thermodynamics. 

By o. 0 Tait, Professor of Natural Pliilo.sopliy in the University of Edinbuieh. 
Beeond Edition, revised and extended. Crown 8vo, 5.s. 

TEIGNMOUTH—Reminiscences of Many Tears. 

By Lord Tkionmoi'th. 2 vols., tleiiiy, Svo, 28s. 

WILSON -The Botany of Three Historical Records: 

Phar.'ioh’s Dreiim, The Bower, and tlic King’s Measure. By A. Htkchkn Wilson. 
Crown 8vo, with 5 plates, JJs, (id. 

“The book is useful ns affording illnstrations of Beripiure incident and teach¬ 
ing " iHiv7ne>iji (\turii>r. 

“The writer deserves iTedit for the pains he liiis taken in oinking his rusearehos, 
and by iiK'.'tns of well-designed wooib-uts he has So illustrated the W'ork as to make ' 
his arguments as clear ns is possible.”—Coiirnat. 


WILSON -Reminiscences of Old Edinburgh. 

By Daniki. Wilson. LI..n., r.H.S.E,, Professor of History and English Literature 
in Uiiiveisity College, Tonmto, Author of “Prehistoric Annuls of Bcothmd;” etc. 
etc. 'J vols. jKist 8vo, 108. 

“We have only been able to single out some speeinn-ns nt random from a hiwlt 
that Is essentially discursive; but we have found tlie w’hole verj’ enjoyable reading, 
and llieie is no lack <if variety of incjib-nts Tlie dliiHtniiions, which are aftcTi>en- 
Oiid-ink sketelies by the author where he is not iinlebTcd for them to the irre- 
Jiiv.^'sible Mr. Sharpe, are eiiually clever mid characteristic J’rrli MoU (lozrtle. 

” I’rofessor Wilson has given us a bwik for which we may be UKUikful, e8]>cc‘ia11y 
in these days of sli|a(hod learning and siiperticial display. Hu knows liLs subject 
tlioimiglily, and writes .aVsnit it witli the e.*ise of a mustiT. W« must not omit to 
^ notice the cxecediiigly yracetiil and accunitc ]H>ii-aiid-ink sketches by the autlior 
liiiiiself, rei>rodin‘e(l with ran- fiiielify ly photozincography, and the two laughable 
eniK'.-iture vignettes by C. K. ShaiTH?, which arc exceedingly chaTactcruHc.”— 
Kdiiiburfih CoaritiU, t_ 

WYLD—Christianity and Reason: 

Tlicir necessary connection. By R. S. Wvu>, LL.D. Extra feap. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
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